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The Piping of the Gary Works. 


The largest single contract of its kind ever let was 
that of the piping for the Gary Works of the Indiana 
Steel Company, which was awarded to the Best Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The piping ranges in size from 
% to 50 in. and includes the fitting up complete of the 
following, including all auxiliaries: 

Hight 450-ton blast furnaces ; 12 gas washers; 16 Rust 
boilers: eight 42 x 54 in. Westinghouse gas blowing en- 
gines; two extra steam blowing engines; nine 2000-kw. 
generators, each driven by two twin tandem direct con- 
nected Allis-Chalmers gas engines; two Curtis steam tur- 
bines; one pig casting plant, consisting of six machines; 
two open hearth plants, with 14 60-ton stationary fur- 
naces in each; 140 10-ft. hand poked gas producers (five 
producers for each open hearth furnace), and a central 
pumping station. 

The total weight of the material required was 5000 
tons; 200 cars were necessary for its transportation, and 
25 miles of pipe alone were used in the construction of 
the various lines. 

Live Steam Piping. 

From the tops of the 16 boilers 8-in. U-bend connec- 
tions are made to a 15-in. main steam header; a gate 
valve and a non-return valve are placed in each connec- 
tion. The 15-in. header runs the entire length of the 
boiler room, at one end reducing to 12 in. and continuing 
12 in. into open hearth No. 4, where connections are made 
to the gas producers. At the other end of the 15-in. 
header a reduction to 12 in. is again made, the 12-in. 
line running into the south end of the blowing engine 
room, where connections are made to the boiler feed 
pumps, centrifugal pumps and hydraulic pumps. From 
here the line continues 12 in. through a 30-in. receiver 
separator to two 2000-kw. steam turbines. At this point 
a reduction to 8 in. is made and the line continues 8 in. 
into open hearth No. 3. 

‘Near the center of the 15-in. main in the boiler room 
a 12-in. connection is taken into the blowing engine room, 
supplying steam to the two steam driven blowing engines. 

The valves used on the above steam lines were extra 
heavy gun iron, 12 in. and over, being by-passed. The 
fittings are extra heavy flanged, for 250 lb. pressure. The 
flanges are extra heavy rolled steel, expanded on the 
pipe and refaced in a lathe after being attached to pipe. 
Standard steel pipe is used on all steam lines 8 in. and 
over. For sizes 6 in. and under the pipe is extra strong. 
All joints are made with Klingerit gaskets and hexagon 
head and nut bolts. 

Boiler Feed Piping. 

From the feed water heaters the feed pumps take the 
water and discharge into an 8-in. line, which reduces 
first to 7 in. and then to 6 in. before running into a 6-in. 
header in front of the boilers. From this 6-in. header 
2%4-in. connections are taken into the boilers, globe and 
check valves being supplied in each line. The material 
for these lines is of the same class as used for the steam 
lines, except that the pipe is extra strong wrought iron 
instead of standard steel, and the gaskets are Wilcox 
self-sealing. 

Blow-Off Piping. 

From each boiler a 3-in. blow-off line is taken into an 
8-in. header, which runs the entire length of the boiler 
room, to a 4-ft. diameter by 11%4ft. high blow-off tank. 
The vent for this tank is 18 in. in diameter. The fittings 
and pipe used in this line are standard cast iron flanged 
for 100 Ib. pressure. 

Exhaust Pipe From Steam Driven Apparatus, 

The exhaust from the hydraulic pumps is taken 
through a 20-in. main to the condenser, while the exhaust 
from the feed pumps is taken to the feed water heater 
through a 10-in. line. The vent from the heater is 10 in. 


and is taken to a 13-ft. diameter smokestack. The fit- 
tings and valves used in these lines are standard cast 
iron for 100 lb. pressure. The pipe is standard steel, with 
cast iron flanges expanded on for sizes 8 in. and over. 
For sizes under 8 in. the flanges are screwed on. 


Hydraulic Lines, 


From the hydraulic pumps located in the south end 
of the blowing engine room 12-in. connections are made 
through 12-in. cast steel by-passed Best adjustable wedge 
gate valves* to a 14-in. cast steel header of heavy con- 
struction. From one end of this header a 10-in. connec- 
tion is taken to the southwest corner of the electric power 
station and there blanked. This line is to be used for 
open hearth plants Nos. 1 and 2. Out of the above 10-in. 
line in the blowing engine room a 6-in. connection is made 
to the accumulator. 

From the other end of the 14in. cast steel header 
a 10-in. line is taken to a point near the skull cracker 
for open hearth No. 4. Here the 10-in. line is divided 
into two 8-in. lines, one leading to open hearth No. 3 and 
one to open hearth No. 4. Inside of the open hearth build- 
ings 6-in. mains run the entire length of the buildings. 
From these 6-in. mains 2%4-in. connections are made to 28 
manifolds, each having six 1-in. outlets. On these mani- 
folds are bolted the three-way and four-way operating 
valves. From the outlets of these operating valves a net- 
work of 1-in. pipe is run to the various cylinders for 
operating the furnace doors and gas and air valves. It 
required 5 miles of 1-in. extra strong pipe alone for fit- 
ting up these open hearth furnaces. 

The valves on these lines are Best adjustable wedge 
gate valves, outside screw and yoke, with one-piece 
bronze stem, the bodies being made of semi-steel for sizes 
8 in. and under, and cast steel for 10 and 12 in. The 10 
and 12 in. valves are by-passed. All pipe, except the 14-in. 
header at the pumps, which is cast steel, is extra heavy 
wrought steel pipe, with forged steel male and female 
flanges screwed on. All flanges are refaced in a lathe 
after being attached to the pipe. All fittings are made of 
cast steel of a heavy design for 1000 lb. working pressure. 

All joints are made with vulcanized fiber gaskets, 
¥% in. thick, and hexagon head and nut bolts. 


Air Lines. 

The compressed air lines used for starting the gas 
blowing engines and electric engines are designed for 
275 Ib. working pressure. The main headers for these 
connections are 30 in. in diameter, and are 444 ft. 8 in. 
long in the blowing engine room and 439 ft. 6 in. long in 
the engine room. 

The pipe used in these lines is lap welded pipe 9-16 in. 
thick. The flanges are rolled steel and are attached by 
the Van Stone method—that is, the end of the pipe is 
turned over on the face of the flange so that the joint is 
made with pipe against pipe. 

The outlets for the engines were made by welding 
cast steel necks to the 30-in. header, and instead of using 
blind flanges at the ends of the headers, dished heads 
were welded on. The outlets for the engines were made 
4 in. for the blowing engines and 5 in. for the electric 
engines. On these outlets were placed extra heavy 
flanged Best adjustable wedge gate valves, outside screw 
and yoke, with one-piece bronze stem. 


Large Gas Engine Exhaust Lines, 


The exhaust from the gas blowing engines is made of 
24-in. cast iron pipe, designed for 100 Ib. pressure. This 
line conducts the exhaust gases to a large muffler, built 
of concrete. 

The exhaust from the gas electric engines is conducted. 
through a 32 x 18 in. reducing fitting, the 18-in. end of 
which is fitted with a slip expansion joint to take care of 
expansion. From these 32-in. fittings the exhaust gases 
are conducted to a 50-in. exhaust main, each engine hav- 


* Described in The Iron Age, February 6, 1908. 
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ding a separate main which reduces to 24 in. before enter- 
ing the above mentioned muffler. 

For making the joints on these exhaust lines a paste 
‘was used, composed of red lead, black oxide of manga- 
nese, boiled linseed oil and white lead. It was found 
upon experiment that the above composition would stand 
the excessive heat to which these lines are subjected 
‘better than a fibrous or metallic gasket. The gas inlet 
piping for the above engines is made of riveted steel 
pipe, with cast iron flanges riveted on. 

Water Lines, 

The water lines for this vast works are so extensive 
and complicated that it would be useless to go into a de- 
scription of them without a detailed drawing for illus- 
tration. Water is distributed to every conceivable point 
in the plant, through branches which originate in a 42-in. 
main at the central pumping station. 

The underground water piping is an immense system 
in itself, requiring about 7 miles of pipe, ranging in size 


from 144 to 42 in. The main header in the central pump- 


ing station is made up of 42-in. cast steel flanged pipe 
and fittings, the metal in the body being 1% and the 
flanges 2 in. thick. The 36-in. pipe is of the lock bar 
type, made up of 7-16-in. plates. Pipe 30 in. and under is 
wrought, of National Tube Company’s manufacture. All 
underground pipes are tar coated inside and out, pipes 
being first heated to a temperature of about 200 degrees 
and then dipped vertically in a solution of pure coal 
tar heated to 360 degrees. 

Flanges are of rolled steel, shrunk and piened to the 
pipe, and then refaced in a lathe, thus insuring the faces 
of the flanges being perpendicular to the center axis of 
the pipe. Gaskets used are lead, 1-16 in. thick, and the 
outside circumference is tangent to the inner edges of the 
bolt holes. 

The valves throughout are Best adjustable wedge gate 
valves of the outside screw and yoke type, with one-piece 
bronze stems, the same as adopted by the National Tube 
Company at McKeesport and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company at Youngstown and many others. 

————~~-+e 


A Notable Paper Mill Heating Installation. 





The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland, is installing in its new 
buildings a heating equipment remarkable for its extent 
and capacity, furnished by the American Blower Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. The four sets of apparatus, each 
consisting of a steel plate fan with direct connected 
engine and heater, are together capable of delivering 
267,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. For heating the air 
to the proper temperature, 13,827 sq. ft. of cast iron in- 
direct radiation is required, and about 25 tons of galva- 
nized steel sheets was used for the ducts and flues dis- 
tributing the air. 

The finishing room, mill supply room, roll grinding 
room and machine shop are to be heated to 70 degrees F. 
when outside temperature is zero, using entirely fresh 
air. Ten to 20 min. air changes are required for the 
various rooms. These requirements call for a _ three- 
quarter housed fan, having an 8-ft. blast wheel, driven 
by a 9 x 7 in. inclosed self-oiling type A engine. The 
fan exhausts fresh air through 10 sections of No. 14 
Vento radiation 60 in. high, delivering through galvanized 
conduits to the various rooms. 

The part of a paper mill requiring the most particular 
attention so far as heating is concerned is the machine 
room. Experience has shown that enough heat to keep 
moisture or fog in suspension, and enough circulation of 
air to carry off that moisture, can be best obtained with 
the blower system. The prevention,of condensation col- 
lecting on the ceiling of roof trusses is most important. 

For heating the machine room, beater room and pump 
room, 70 degrees F. in zero weather is required.and air 
changes of 10, 20 and 30 min., respectively. There will 
be employed a full housed steel plate fan having a 13-ft. 
tiast wheel of Guibal type, directly connected to a 13 x 
16 in. horizontal side crank engine and exhausting 
through 20 groups of No. 19 Vento radiation 60 in. high. 
About 25,000 Ib. of galvanized iron is used for the air 
distribution system connected to this apparatus alone. 
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The screen room will be heated to 70 degrees in zero 
weather and air changed every 20 min. by a steel plate 
fan having a 9-ft. blast wheel directly connected to a 
10 x 12 in. horizontal side crank engine and exhausting 
from out of doors through 2684 ft. of Vento radiation. 
The air will be distributed through a simple system of 
galvanized conduits. 

Another complete apparatus will be used to heat the 
generator room to 60 degrees F., the grinder room to 
70 degrees F., and several lower floors to 70 degrees F. 
in zero weather, and effect 10, 25 and 30 min. air changes, 
respectively. This apparatus will consist of a special 
full housed steel plate fan set three-quarter housed style, 
with an 8-ft. blast wheel, and directly connected to a 
9 x 7 in. type A inclosed self-oiling engine. The heating 
surface is made up of one No. 16 section and seven No. 17 
sections of Vento radiation, 60 in. high. 

The American Blower Company has specialized in 
paper mill requirements and is at present under contract 
with the International Paper Company, New York, for 
heating and ventilating equipment for the Otis Mill, at 
Livermore Falls, Maine, and the Ontario Mill, at Browns- 


ville, N. Y. 
~~ 


A Gas Power Cost Record. 


Interesting data relative to the cost of power for fac- 
tory operation derived from producer gas is afforded in 
a report received from the John Thomson Press Company, 
253 Broadway, New York City. It covers the cost of 
power at its factory at Long Island City for the year 
1908. The plant consists of a Taylor suction producer 
with Tait’s improvements and Nash gas engine. The 
plant was operated 196.3 9-hr. days at about half capacity, 
which the president of the company credits to the “ Roose- 
velt panic.” 

During the year the plant consumed 191,550 Ib., or 
95.77 tons of anthracite coal costing $4 a ton, making the 
total $383: The labor during the same time cost $685 
and supplies $262, making a total cost in the plant of 
$1330. The output in electric current was 37,993 ampere 
hours at a voltage of 240, which represents a total of 
12,218.55 hp. hours. The hours of operation being 1767, 
the average horsepower per hour at the switchboard was 
69.15. The total cost divided by the total hours gives 
75.2 cents as the cost of power per hour, and 1.09 cents 
as the cost of power per horsepower hour. The coal con- 
sumed per hour was 108.46 lb., or 1.56 Ib. of coal per 
horsepower hour, which includes the coal used for carry- 
ing the producer from night until morning, amounting to 
about 150 Ib. per night. 

From the above data the conclusions are drawn that 
the cost of the same average of power for 300 9-hr. days 
would be approximately $29 per horsepower year. About 
15.5 per cent. of the coal was used for carrying the pro- 
ducer overnight. The demand for power in this plant 
fluctuates frequently and widely, 20 to 30 per cent., owing 
to the throwing in and out of various tools; hence the 
conditions of operation are severe. The company believes 
that it may be regarded as practically established that if 
the plant was operated fairly uniformly at about normal 
full load, say 120 hp. at the switchboard, with coal at $4 
per ton, the cost per horsepower hour should not exceed 
0.8 cent, that is $24. per horsepower year of 3000 hr., or 
if’run continuously for one year of 8500 hr. on a fairly 
uniform maximum load the plant appears capable of de- 
livering 1 hp. at a cost of not.exceeding $50, which is 
equal to 0.58 cent per housepower hour, or 0.43 cent per 
kilowatt hour. The voltmeter and ammeter from which 
the original readings were taken at frequent intervals 
each day, were recently tested and found to be correct. 


——_s- eo 


Immigrant arrivals at New York in the week ending 
February 20 numbered 22,724, the largest week’s. record 
since the panic of 1907. From the beginning of the yea’ 
to the end of the third week in February the arriva’ 
were 73,627 this year, or 45,999 more than for the same 
period last year. The departures of steerage passengers 
in this period were 20,485 this year, as against 99,132 
last year. 
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Alliance Open Hearth Charging Machines. 





Unusual construction and dimensions characterize two 
floor type charging machines installed in the open hearth 
department of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, Monessen, 
Pa., by the Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 
The accompanying engraving shows quite clearly the gen- 
eral features of the machine, which is of all steel con- 
struction, and also its relation to the furnaces and charg- 
ing floor. 

It will be noticed that the girders forming the bridge 
of the machine are well above the charging floor, hence 
the machine will readily pass over the various articles 
which are usually found on the charging floor; in fact, 
it will pass over a barrow of the sort used in open hearth 
plants. Owing to the great size of the furnaces, the dis- 
tance between the furnace walls being 16 ft., and, fur- 
ther, to the fact that a clear space of 9 ft. 10% in. must 
be left in front of the furnaces, it was necessary to design 
the machine not only with a great reach but also with a 
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of his work. Both the bridge and trolley wheels are 
keyed to their axles and run in bearings similar to the 
Master Car Builders’ type, equipped with boxes for hold- 
ing oil and waste. The bridge is operated by two 30-hp. 
motors, one mounted on each side of the bridge, thus 
requiring two bridge line shafts and positively driving 
all four bridge track wheels. This provides the best 
possible conditions for a machine which is frequently 
called upon to act the part of a locomotive in pushing a 
line of loaded charging buggies. 

The machine is designed to handle a 7-ft. charging 
box. The speeds are as follows: Hoisting, 60 ft. per min- 
ute; carrriage travel, 200 ft. per minute; bridge travel, 
250 ft. per minute, and the charging box is rotated at 
a speed equal to 35 rev. per min. 

ee 


American Blower Engines for Panama. 


A shipment of unusual note has recently been made to 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, Colon, consisting of 


One of the Two Alliance Floor-Type Charging Machines Installed in the Open Hearth Department of the Pittsburgh Steel Company 
at Monessen, Pa. 


maximum possible carriage travel which could be se- 
cured on a bridge of 24%4-ft. span. Both these objects 
were fully attained by designing the machine so that 
the four supporting wheels of the carriage run on rails 
located on top of the bridge girders, and, further, provid- 
ing the carriage with a pair of wheels adapted to en- 
gage inverted rails so as to take care of any up thrust at 
the rear end of the trolley. 


The maximum reach of the machine—that is; ti 
greatest distance from the track rail nearest the furnace 
to the end of the chargirg box on the end of the peel—is 
28 ft. Such a reach is quite exceptional, but owing to 
the massive construction throughout no trouble is ex- 
perienced even when pushing a long line of loaded charg- 


‘ing buggies with the end of the peel. The carriage 


travel is 19 ft. 1 in. 


The girders and end carriages are built up of struc- 
tural shapes, and strongly reinforced, braced and framed 
together to meet the severe racking strains to which 
charging machines are necessarily subjected. The trolley 
is of all steel casting construction and is designed so as 
to make all working parts easy of access. Shaft bearings 
are provided with tongued and grooved caps, and the 
operator is so located as to have an unobstructed view 


seven 214-kw. generator sets. These engines were built 
to meet the commission’s requirements, which called for 
them to be “built for high speed, self-oiling and auto- 
matically governed, and to be able to control and also 
strong enough to withstand a change from no load to 
full load,” &c. The Fort Wayne Electric Works, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., being awarded the contract, furnished and 
shipped to the American Blower Company’s Detroit plant 
the seven type M. L. frame D 110-volt generators for 
mounting upon the extended sub-bases of the seven 344 x 
3 A. B. C. vertical inclosed self-oiling type A engines. 
The combined sets were tested and inspected by a Govern- 
ment inspector and readily approved. 

The feature that particularly interests the officials is 
the fact that these engines will operate continuously at 
high speeds for long periods without attention. This is 
rendered possible by the patented system of lubrication 
employed. At the base of the engine is located a smal} 
pump, which delivers te each moving part a copious 


stream of oil. Every frictional surface literally runs on: 


oil, there being no possible contact between metals. The 
engines will run successfully anywhere that a steam pipe 
can be carried. While fully inclosed, the loosening of a 
single milled hand nut removes the inclosing panel and 
gives free access of all working parts. 
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The Tariff Commission Convention. 


The ‘Tariff Commission convention, held in Indian- 
apolis February 16 to 18, attracted a great deal of inter- 
est. Those in attendance represented business and civic 
bodies of all kinds and from all sections of the country. 
James W. Van Cleave of St. Louis, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, was elected per- 
manent chairman and made a stirring address, disclaim- 
ing any intention of favoring a commission that would 
usurp the constitutional powers of Congress and frame 
tariff bills. After urging immediate revision of the pres- 
ent tariff, he said: “Let Congress and President and 
people decide for protection or free trade; let Congress 
and l’resident divide the dutiable from the free list and 
establish the scale of rates, but let us have for tariff 
legislation, as for other legislation, some official, impar- 
tial, dispassionate source of information, secure from 
political influence, with sufficient ability, and, above all, 
sufficient time to investigate the fiscal and industrial 
needs of our people.” 

Numerous speakers addressed the convention, some of 
them most effectively, but one of the best addresses made 
was that of Henry R. Towne, president.of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, on “ The Neutral Line—A Plea 
for Scientific Regulation of the Tariff,” a portion of 
which will be found elsewhere in this issue. Resolutions 
were adopted as follows: 


We demand from Congress, for the equal benefit of all classes 
of the people, and in the name of all American industry, of farm, 
factory, labor and commerce, represented in the National Tariff 
Commission Convention, held at Indianapolis, consisting of dele- 
gates from 42 States and representing 223 agricultural, civic, 
commercial and industrial bodies, the immediate creation of a 
permanent tariff commission for the followmg purposes and ends 
through Congressional action : 

1. The collecting and intelligent, thorough and unprejudiced 
study of tariff facts. 

2. The development and enlargement of our foreign trade. 

3. The accomplishment of this by reciprocal trade agree- 
ments based on maximum and mirimum schedules. 

4. The adjustment of the tariff schedules so that they shall 
affect all interests equitably. 

5. The fixing of the rates of duty to be paid on the imports 
from any foreign country within the limits of the maximum and 
minimum rates established by Congress under reciprocal trade 
agreements negotiated by or under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, in order thereby to develop and protect our foreign trade 
by the means favored by President McKinley, and authorized by 
sections 3 and 4 of the Dingley law. 


For the purpose of disproving the charge that the 
design of the tariff commission mevement was to delay 
indefinitely the revision of the tariff, the convention 
adopted the following: 


We urge that, prior to the passing of a bill creating such a 
commission, Congress, during its special session, about to be 
called, shall prepare and adopt, with the assistance of the best 
information presently available, a revised tariff as completely 
and accurately adjusted to present conditions, and therefore as 
stable as is possible at this time. 


That the work of the convention should not merely 
consist of the passage of resolutions was shown by the 
declaration made in favor of a permanent organization, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That to provide for a permanent organization to 
carry into effect the conclusions of this convention, the chairman 
shall appoint a committee of 1090, of which not less than two 
shall be appointed from each State, with the temporary and per- 
manent chairman of this convention as members eg-oficio, from 
which committee the chairman of this convention shall designate 
an Executive Committee of nine members, and the chairman of 
the convention shall be an ez-oficio member of that committee. 
We make this demand because : 

1. The tariff is our largest national tax, yielding $330,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1906-07. 

2. This tax falls on all classes and concerns all the people. 

8. While it favorably affects the rates of wages it influences 
the cost of living, and, therefore, the purchasing power of wages. 

4. It directly affects the cost of production, and, therefore, 
our ability to compete in foreign markets, 

5. The problem is vast and complex, and vitally affects all in- 
dustry and commerce. ‘ 

6. The present method of tariff regulation is crude, unscien- 
tifie and outgrown. 

7. It imposes on Congress technical work in which its mem- 
bers have had little or no previous training and experience, and 
which, therefore, they should not be required to perform. 

8. It results in unnecessary, unreasonable and unfair dis- 
crepancies and errors. 

9. It perpetuates such errors for long periods, involves inter- 
mittent revision and tends to violent changes of policy. 
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10. The commission plan will substitute a scientific method 
which will establish the neutral line of maximum benefits and 
minimum evils to all interests. 

11. It will accomplish this by a governmental agency, prop- 
erly equipped to furnish Congress with the vast amount of cumu- 
lative technical data required to assist it, both in framing legis- 
lation based thereon and in forecasting the results of such pro- 
posed legislation, 

12. It will enable Congress to obtain full and reliable infor- 
mation as to facts, and to concentrate its time and efforts on 
constructive legislation based on such facts. 

13. It will obtain accurate information enabling our execu- 
tive department to intelligently negotiate commercial agreements 
for the increase and extension of our foreign trade. 

14. It will promote the prosperity of, the country and the 
larger employment of American labor by encouraging the conver- 
sion cf our raw material into finished products before their ex- 
port to foreign markets. 

15. It will provide for the prompt correction of errors in the 
tariff and a recognition of changing conditions, 


The chairmen of the permanent organization of the 
convention selected by Chairman Van Cleave are: H. E. 
Miles of Racine, Wis., of the Executive Committee, and 
John Herbert, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio, of the Finance Com- 
mittee. H. R. Towne of New York declared his inability 
to serve as chairman of the permanent organization and 
J. W. Van Cleave was chosen by the convention. 


a ae 


Coal Producers Ask More 
Protection. 


Nova Scotia 


Toronto, February 20, 1909.—Mr. Fielding, Canadian 
Minister of Finance, was not many hours in his home 
city of Halifax on his way back to Ottawa from his 
borrowing mission in London and his treaty making busi- 
ness in Paris until he had a visit from a deputation of 
Nova Scotia coal mine owners, accompanied by the Pre- 
mier of the Province. Their errand was to lay before 
him a petition, and representation in support thereof, 
for an increase in the coal duty. It was pointed out that 
there has been a falling off in shipments for Nova Scotia 
coal to Quebec Province, and it was alleged that the 
reason for this was the competition of cheaper grades 
from the United States. 

That the Government will grant the desire of the 
Nova Scotia coal interests seems improbable. Those in- 
terests have the benefit of the consumption maintained 
by the iron and steel industries now supposed to be 
flourishing in Nova Scotia. The iron and steel works 
are assisted by bounties and high duties, and are thus 
enabled to maintain a large consumption of coal. On all 
Nova Scotia coal thus utilized half the Provincial royalty 
is waived. Were the Government to stiffen the duty on 
bituminous coal the manufacturing, railroad and other 
productive interests using coal would be exasperated. 
To these interests the soft coal duties even at present 
rates are barely tolerable. They are taxed solely for the 
benefit of mine owners in the extreme east and extreme 
west of the country, none of whose output is even dis- 
tributed in the Province whose coal consumption on 
manufacturing account is greatest—namely, Ontario. 
When Ontario was in dire straits for coal, prepared to 
pay famine prices for it, because of the great strike at 
the hard coal mines of Pennsylvania, not a ton could be 
got of Nova Scotia’s soft coal to lessen the hardships. 
Domestic consumers were offering the highest prices for 
soft coul. Municipalities and large dealers appealed to 
Nova Scotia mine owners, but the reply came back that 
all the output of the latter was disposed of. The exports 
of Nova Scotia coal continued to be heavy, and a great 
part of the Canadian population, who were submitting 
to taxation that had no other object than the prosper- 
ity of the Nova Scotia coal mining interests, had to 
make shift to keep warm on the small quantities United 
States exporters could dole out to them from time to 
time. It will rouse a strong feeling among coal consum- 
ers if the Government adds to the present coal duties. 

C. A. O. J 
3. —_—___ 


As the United States Senate has agreed with the 
House of Representatives on building two 26,000-ton 
battleship, it may safely be assumed that they will be 
authorized. 
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THE NEUTRAL LINE.° 


A Plea for Scientific Regulation of the Tariff. 


BY HENRY R. TOWNE, NEW YORK. 


Taxes are either direct or indirect. A tariff is an in- 
direct tax. Its primary purpose is revenue; it may in- 
clude the secondary purpose of protection. A tariff rate 
intended to prevent importation ceases to be a tax and 
becomes a subsidy. In considering any proposed tax, 
these questions should be considered: 

1. On whom will it fall? 

2. What revenue will it yield? 

8. Whom, if any, will it benefit? 

If reliable data are available, and if the tax is for 
revanue only, these questions may perhaps be easily 
answered, but if it is wholly or partly for protection, to 
foster and benefit certain classes of citizens at the pos- 
sible or intended expense of other classes, the problem 
becomes vastly complex, and its just solution requires 
information of many kinds, both industrial and commer- 
cial, concerning both domestic and foreign conditions, 
and a judicial atmosphere free from bias, selfish influ- 
ence or corruption. In both cases the effort should be to 
find that “ neutral line” between opposing considerations 
which will insure the maximum benefits and the mini- 
mum evils, the greatest justice and the least injustice, to 
all interests. The first endeavor should be to ascertain 
and consider the classes which must pay the tax; not 
those which it will benefit. Throughout should be kept 
in mind the fact that three great interests are involved— 
namely, the Government, which must have revenue; the 
people, for whom the Government exists and who must 
pay the taxes which support it, and the beneficiaries (if 
any) of the tax, whose interests are opposed to those of 
the other two, even though the public welfare may be 
promoted by encouraging the industry which they repre- 
sent. The end to be sought is the “ neutral line” which 
implies equal justice to each interest involved. 

Present Evils, 

The tariff ‘affects, directly or indirectly, all interests 
and all classes; therefore all interests should be heard 
and considered in the adjustment of the tariff schedules. 
Does the present method accomplish this? Is not the con- 
trary fact conceded? Under the present plan the work is 
done by the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives and by the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, each sitting separately, each independently 
reaching tentative conclusions, and both reaching a final 
concurrence, which perforce implies mutual concessions 
and compromise. These committees have little or no dis- 
interested expert assistance to guide them in their work. 
The evidence submitted to them is wholly ew parte. 
Practically only one side of the case is ever effectively 
presented, that of the parties interested in having a 
high rate of duty. ‘Those who must pay the resulting 
tax—that is, the consumers—are rarely heard or repre- 
sented. The present plan provides no means whereby 
the interests of the vast body of consumers are intelli- 
gently studied, or whereby they are enabled, still less 
encouraged, to make any collective effort for the protec- 
tion of their interests. 

The Remedy. 

To correct these evils, to replace the present anti- 
quated, inadequate and outgrown method by one better 
fitted to present day conditions, the remedy heretofore 
proposed, and which this argument is intended to advo- 


cate, is the creation of a permanent technical govern-. 


mental agency, designed and equipped to collect, collate 
and study statistical facts of every pertinent nature, and 
to place the knowledge so acquired at the service of Con- 
gress, to aid and guide it in framing tariff legislation so 
that it shall best conform to that “ neutral line” which 
implies the greatest regard for the interests and rights 
of all the people. 

Two bills for the creation of a tariff commission are 
now pending in Congress. The Senate, or Beveridge, bill 





* From a paper read before the Tariff Commission Conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, February 17, 1909. 


provides for a commission charged with the collecting 
of statistical data here and abroad, and with the furnish- 
ing of information based thereon for the use.of Congress 
in framing tariff legislation. The House, or Fowler, bill 
covers similar provisions, but goes further by givirg 
power to the commission to fix duties, either generally or . 
for individual countries, between such maximum and 
minimum limits as Congress may authorize. In both 
cases the intent appears to be to create a commission 
which shall be an adjunct to Congress, designed, among 
other purposes, to do for that body collectively what is 
now done in other directions for Senators and Representa- 
tives individually by their respective clerks, stenog- 
raphers and other assistants. It would seem expedient 
to give careful consideration to the alternate plan of 
vesting the functions proposed to be assigned to such 
commission in a permanent bureau of one of the admin- 
istrative departments, presumably the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, where its work could readily be 
organized and effectively directed, reserving to Congress 
or its committees the power of indicating from time to 
time the work which it desires to have done. The latter 
plan would harmonize perfectly with the object set forth 
in the call for this convention, namely, “ The creation of 
a permanent, non-partisan, semi-judicial tariff commis- 
sion, which shall collect, collate and study industrial and 
commercial facts, in this and other countries, pertinent 
to the tariff question, for the information and use of 
Congress and the BPxecutive.” This is admirably para- 
phrased in the statement by President J. W. Van Cleave 
of the National Association of Manufacturers in these 
words: “ We want a commission to ascertain facts, on 
which Congress can base rates.” 


Work of Commission, 

The functions assigned to a commission or agency 
created for these purposes might properly include the 
following: 

1. The collection and analysis of statistical facts, in 
this and foreign countries, relating to articles embraced 
in tariff schedules. 

2. The collection of similar data concerning the tariffs 
of other countries, especially those with whom we have 
important commercial relations. 

3. The collection of information concerning rates of 
wages, prices of materials, cost of living, &c., in this and 
foreign countries, especially as affecting the cost of ar- 
ticles covered by the tariff, 

4, Estimates, based on the information thus obtained, 
of the probable revenue yield of any proposed new duty. 

5. Such other work of similar kinds as may be called 
for by Congress through its committees. 

6. The compiling and tabulating of all information so 
obtained, in the forms best adapted to serve the con- 
venience of Congress and to assist it in framing tariff 
legislation. 

7. The drafting of tentative tariff schedules, under 
the direction of Congress, to facilitate the work of the 
latter in framing tariff bills. 

8. Furnishing to the State Department information 
useful to the latter in considering, negotiating or fram- 
ing reciprocity and other commercial treaties. 

9. Furnishing information to other executive depart- 
ments of the Government which may be germane to their 
work or useful in connection therewith. 

Continuous Revision. 

Tariff revision should be continuous, not intermittent. 
The conditions which affect industry and commerce are 
ever in a state of flux; they are rarely fixed, and never 
for long periods, Among the many arguments against 
the intermittent system and in favor of the continuous 
system of revision are the following: 

Under the intermittent system a general, and usually 
a serious, disturbance exists and continues for many 
months preceding each recurring revision of the tariff. 
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To-day business halts, awaiting the outcome of the pres- 
ent discussion, in Congress and the country, concerning 
tariff revision. When revision is undertaken it involves 
the entire tariff structure, and opens the flood gates to 
opposing theories, clashing interests and the pursuit of 
selfish ends by every one concerned. The manner in 
which the work is done under such conditions has been 
alluded to above, and is antagonistic to the best results. 
The struggle endures for several months, when the cur- 
tain is rung down, the lists are closed and the new tariff 
is put into effect, to endure for weal or woe for many 
years. During the past 19 years we have had three such 
upheavals, as follows: 

1890. McKinley tariff. In effect about four years. 

1894. Wilson tariff. Im effect about three years. 

1897. Dingley tariff. In effect 12 years. 

When the end of the period arrives, and often for 
many months preceding it, business is again disturbed by 
doubt and fear of impending changes, and great injury 
thus done to commerce and industry. Industry halts 
when revision impends. 

Under the continuous system most of these adverse 
conditions would disappear or be reversed. In one sense 
the tariff would never be revised, in another it would be 
revised daily. Changes would be studied and suggested 
by the commission, but could be made only by Congress. 
These might be massed in a single bill at each session, 
covering the changes which had developed as expedient 
during the preceding year, or, more probably, would be 
distributed throughout each session of Congress among 
numerous minor bills, each relating to one or a few such 
changes. The facts underlying and necessitating or justi- 
fying such changes would be ascertained, studied and re- 
ported to Congress by the proposed permanent commis- 
sion or bureau. 

Tanff Framing. 


The tariff, being primarily a revenue measure, pre- 
sumably consideration should first be given to determin- 
ing the amount of revenue which it will produce. In 
some cases this question may admit of easy solution, but 
in many others the problem is complex and its solution 
difficult. A duty may be so high as to curtail or even 
prohibit imports. In the latter case it ceases to be a 
source of revenue and becomes a subsidy to the protected 
interest. Before a subsidy is enacted into law, a clear 
understanding should be bad as to its nature, as to the 
interests which would be benefited and as to the interests 
which would suffer. The effort should be to find the 
“neutral line,” and for this a complete and impartial 
knowledge of the technical facts involved is essential. 

In framing a protective tariff which includes both 
taxes and subsidies, the effort should be to find, as to 
each item, the “ neutral line” intermediate between con- 
flicting and opposing interests— 

Between the interests of the producer and those of 
the consumer, 

Between the one who pays the tax and the one who 
benefits by it. 

Between the weight and importance of admitted 
benefit and profit, on the one hand, and of un- 
avoidable injury and cost on the other. 

For all of the purposes thus implied the proposed ‘per- 
manent commission or bureau would become a most help- 
ful instrumentality and adjunct to Congress. 


The Interest of Labor. 


In all discussions of the tariff the plea is made 
that a chief purpose in view is protection to American 
fabor. Are we not liable to be misled by this plea? 
Does labor actually share, and, if so, to what extent, in 
the proceeds of the tax resulting from a pretective duty? 
Is it not a fact, known to all employers of labor, that, in 
fixing any individual rate of wages, no thought whatever 
is given to the tariff; that in every case the empjoyer 
takes account solely of the value or efficiency of the 
workman, and of the current rate of wages in the trade 
to which he belongs; that the workman is guided solely 
by his knowledge as to the current rate, and by his 
needs; and that each makes the best bargain he can? 
Is it not true, further, that the rate of wages, in every 
trade, depends in large part upon the cost of living, and 
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that a high tariff, by enhancing the prices of the products 
which it affects, tends to increase this cost? Finally, is 
it not true that the real measure of a wage rate is its 
purchasing power, and that needlessly high tariff rates 
tend to diminish the purchasing power of wages? 

Granting the arguments thus implied, it follows that 
in fixing rates of duty at least equal effort and care 
should be devoted to investigating the incidence of the 
tax, and the burden it will impose on those on whom 
it will fall, as is devoted to considering the benefits which 
it may yield to those whom it is intended to protect. 
Here, again, we should seek to find the “ neutral line.” 
Has not the present system failed to do this, and would 
not the proposed commission or bureau of tariff research 
afford a partial, if not a complete, remedy by tracing and 
forecasting the effect of proposed duties on American 
labor? 


Our Export Trade, 


The United States is the great exemplar of free trade. 
Nowhere else, at any time in the world’s history, have 
trade and commerce been so absolutely free and untram- 
meled as they are to-day in this great country, and among 
its 80,000,000 people. But students of economics predict 
that before long we will need, if we do not to-day, a 
larger market in which to dispose of the rapidly increas- 
ing output of our soil, mines, farms and factories; that, 
great as is the consuming power of our own people, it 
will soon be exceeded by the producing capacity of our 
manifold industries; and that, unless we soon take ade- 
quate measures to provide for the broadening of our 
foreign markets, there will develop an increasing pressure 
to sell in the home market, which, if not relieved, will 
tend to glut the datter, and which, by the increasing 
intensity of domestic competition, will operate inevitably 
to depress all prices in the domestic market. If this fore- 
east of coming industrial and commercial events is 
sound, should we not promptly, in the adjustment of our 
tariff, seek to find that “neutral line” which, without 
serious or lasting injury to our domestic trade, will serve 
most effectively to open new and larger outlets for the 
export of our surplus products? 

We are still chiefly producers of raw materials, and 
the greater part of our exports still consists of simple 
products which other industrial nations buy from us to 
convert into more highly finished goods, a large part 
of which latter they resell to us. For example, about 
74 per cent. of all cotton is grown in the United States, 
but of this only one-third is converted here into finished 
goods, the other two-thirds being sold abroad as raw 
cotton, there to be converted into the finished product 
and sold in the markets of ‘the world, which we are seek- 
ing to enter, and much of it resold to us. Of the cotton 
textiles sold in 1907 in South America, $47,000,000 were 
bought in England and only $3,700,000 in the United 
States. Should not our tariff policy aim to promote the 
larger conversion of our raw materials into finished 
products at home, thereby giving increased employment 
to American labor? To accomplish this we need to find 
the “neutral line,” which, while promoting the growth 
of our manufactures, will yet safeguard the interests of 
our producers of raw materials. For the study of the 
hew and complex questions involved in this problem 
would not the proposed commission or bureau be invalu- 
able to the nation and to its representatives in Congress? 


Conclusion, 


The essential features in the foregoing argument may 
be summarized as follows: 
1. The tariff embodies the heaviest tax which the 


people of the United States impose on themselves; it 
yields one-half of the national revenue. 


2. The present method of fixing tariff rates is through 
Congressional committees, acting chiefly on ex parte evi- 


dence, unaided by neutral expert advice, and acting at 
long intervals. 


3. This method produces inequalities which are un- 
necessary, unjust and either harmful or absurd; it is 
crude, unscientific and outgrown; it should be replaced 
by a better and more modern method. 

4. The present method imposes an unnecessary and 
unreasonable hardship on Congress, by requiring its com- 
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aittees to do, under extreme pressure and a most unfavor- 
able environment, preparatory work for which their mem- 
bers possess no previous training or experience, for which 
they have no adequate opportunity, which is highly tech- 
mical and specialized, and which should be done for them 
by a properly constituted subordinate agency. 

5. The remedy is a permanent technical bureau of 
tariff research, to collect, collate, analyze and report in- 
diustrial and commercial data, domestic and foreign, for 
the use and guidance of Congress and the executive de- 
partments. 

6. Tariff revision should be continuous, not intermit- 
tent, thereby steadily approximating the tariff more 
<losely to the “neutral line” of the greatest good and 
the least injury to all interests; adjusting it promptly 
to current changes in industrial and commercial condi- 
tions at home and abroad; obviating the chronic up- 
heavals of business which intermittent revisions involve ; 
and giving to the people continuity and steadiness, com- 
‘bined with reasonable flexibility, in this vitally important 
factor in their national and private affairs. 

7. The influence of the tariff on wages rates is indi- 
rect, not direct; it chiefly influences them by affecting 
the cost of commodities and living, which in turn chiefly 
-determine the rate of wages; the true measure of a wage 
rate is its purchasing power; hence anything tending to 
enhance the general cost of living operates to depress 
the purchasing power of wages; therefore the tariff should 
‘be adjusted with regard for all its effects on all the peo- 
ple, not with regard for protected interests only. 

8. Our domestic production is rapidly overtaking our 
domestic consumption ; hence our tariff policy should aim 
to find that “ neutral line” which, while conserving the 
home market, will also best promote our progress in 
ability to compete on equal terms with the other great 
industrial nations in the markets of the world. 

8. We are now exporters chiefly of raw products which 
-other nations, our competitors, convert into finished goods 
and resell in higher forms in the markets of the world, 
largely to us; our tariff policy should aim to encourage a 
larger conversion of our raw materials into finished goods 
at home and by American labor, to promote which end 
‘Congress should have the assistance of a permanent 
bureau of tariff research, or its equivalent. 

10. Finally, Congress should now address itself to the 
creation of a permanent governmental office or bureau, 
organized and maintained for the continuous and scien- 
tific study of the problems thus indicated, which shall 
perform, as Congress may direct, all of the technical work 
involved, through a competent staff of experts, statis- 
ticians, translators, stenographers and clerks; which 
shall furnish to the committees of Congress such infor- 
mation and assistance as they may call for; and which 
shall thus effectively aid Congress in finding the best 
solution of our tariff problems, in maintaining the tariff 
at all times in close adjustment to current conditions, 
and in overcoming the evils of our present system of 
intermittent revision, with the recurring upheavals which 
it involves in the business affairs of the nation and the 
people. 

Ra pa cee 


‘The Chicago Railway Appliances Exhibition. 





An exhibition of all appliances used in the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of railroads will be held 
at the Coliseum, Chicago, the week of March 15-20, in- 
clusive. The appliances exhibited will be full size, and 
many of them will be in operation. For a number of 
years the Road and Track Supply Association had a 
small exhibit of models and drawings of these appli- 
ances in the parlors of the Auditorium during the annual 
meeting of the American Railway Engineering and Main- 
tenance of Way Association. As railroad officials natu- 
rally would prefer to see the devices themselves, it was 
decided to give an exhibition that would comport in size 
and importance with the engineering and maintenance 
departments of American railroads. 

The Coliseum was naturally chosen for this purpose. 
It will be the most complete exhibit of materials for the 
engineering department that has ever been held in this 
country. It is expected that the number of railroad offi- 
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cials in attendance will be very large, as it will be an 
opportunity of seeing the improvements in the different 
devices in which they are interested, and that they could 
use to advantage. That the manufacturers have shown 
great interest and taken advantage of this opportunity to 
show their product is evidenced by the large spaces that 
some of them have taken. Two firms have secured up- 
ward of 1500 sq. ft. each and several of 1000 sq. ft. each. 
The few spaces left cau be secured by writing to John N. 
Reynolds, secretary-treasurer of the Road and Track 
Supply Association, 160 Harrison street, Chicago. 
a ee 


The Gray Planer Speed Variator. 


In The Iron Age November 26, 1908, the speed varia- 
tor made by the G. A. Gray Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was illustrated as applied to.a large planer and directly 
geared to an individual driving motor mounted on the 
top of the housing. When motor drive is not desired 


the speed variator can be arranged to be driven by belt 
from a line shaft using tight and loose pulleys mounted 
directly on the constant speed shaft, as shown in the 
illustration herewith, which represents a 30-in. variable 
The tight and loose pulleys are of the 


speed planer. 





A 30-In. Belt Driven Variable Speed Planer Built by the G, A. 
Gray Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


differential type, the loose pulley being smaller than the 
tight, so that the belt pull is relieved when not ac- 
tually driving, and a beveled shoulder between the 
pulleys facilitates shifting the belt. The belt shifter for 
the tight and loose pulleys is entirely universal, and can 
be set to shift the belt whether the planer stands in 
front or behind, or even directly under the line shaft. 
The handle controlling this shifter is conveniently lo- 


cated at the working side of the machine. 


This variable speed planer like the company’s larger 
machines gives four cutting speeds with a constant re- 
turn. Special attention is called to the fact that on all 
of these variable speed planers the speeds can be changed 
without shutting off the power or without even stopping 
the movement of the planer table, thus saving the time 
which would otherwise be lost waiting for a flywheel and 
other rapidly revolving parts to come to rest. 


—————_.- oe“. 

The post office appropriation for the coming fiscal 
year, aS passed by the United States Senate, amounts 
to the huge sum of $224,483,370. 
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The Rockwell Internally Fired Helical 
Furnace. 


BY C. M. RIPLEY, NEW YORE. 


Uniform heating of material in manufacture is proba- 
bly the most important operation to which it is subjected. 
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run much easier, smoother and faster without risk, if 
they are clean and uniform in malleability. If they must 
be stamped or pressed, they will appear clear and dis- 
tinct and few or none will be “scrapped.” If they must 
be buffed or polished they will work easier and be of one 
color when finished. If the pieces are steel and must 
be hardened, they will be as hard as that particular steel 








Fig. 1.—The Internally Fired Helical Furnace for Annealing and Hardening Small Products, Built by the W. S. Rockwell 
Company, New York. 





Fig. 2.—View of the Opposite Side, Further Showing the Operating Mechanism. 
. . 


Upon its success the success of most of the other opera- 
tions largely depends. The good or ill effects of anneal- 
ing or hardening extend to all future operations upon 
the metal, and to the very life of the material itself. 
If the pieces are brass, for instance, and must be punched, 
drawn or spun, the machine which handles them will 


will admit of, and will be free from scale, easy to temper 
or polish if necessary, and will be strong and durable. 
Much annealing and hardening is still done in old@ 
style stationary furnaces, and owing to the size and 
shape of much of the material, it must continue in that 
way, whatever the inconvenience and expense. Where 
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size and shape have permitted some work has been done 
and is being done in rotating cylinders heated from the 
exterior. Such cylinders are generally made of cast iron, 
and it is obvious that the life of the iron is too short to 
be satisfactory for many purposes, especially for the 
heating of steel. It is also obvious that the cylinder can- 
not conduct the heat to the material as economically as 
a direct application. Tumbling barrel furnaces and 
bucket and chain conveyor furnaces have been used for 
certain low temperature work, each kind having its limits 
as to durability and efficiency, and each suggesting at 
once a protest against earlier and cruder methods, as 
well as a hope for better ones to follow. ; 

The internally fired helical furnace, here described 
and illustrated, designed and built by the W. S. Rock- 
well Company,.50 Church street, New York, is intended 
for heating uniformly large quantities of small equal 
size bits of valuable material in brass, copper, steel, 
aluminum, gold, silver and other metals which must be 
annealed or hardened, such as cartridge shells, fer- 
rules, eyelets, buttons, caps, cups, coin blanks, steel 
balls, saw teeth, tacks, screws, rivets, rings, springs, 
nuts, punchings, &c. Figs. 1 and 2 are general exterior 
views showing the operating mechanism and Fig. 3 an 
elevation, partly in section, from which it will be seen 
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Fig>3.—Elevation, Partly in Section, Showing thé Helical Trough Through the 


that the furnace is formed of a steel cylinder, with a 
smooth fire tile lining of helical form, and is rotated upon 
rollers supported by a suitable iron frame. The power 
may be furnished from a line shaft or from a motor 
suitably controlled. Ordinarily the speed is from one to 
three revolutions per minute and the time of travel 
through the furnace from 3 to 10 min. Bither oil or gas 
may be used as fuel, and it is injected directly into the 
chamber in the opposite direction to that of the travel of 
the material. Combustion is tomplete, and the spent 
gases find vent where the material enters, giving up their 
heat to the incoming material as they pass. Thus not 
only is the heat fully utilized, but the material is heated 
up in that gradual manner which is best for it. The ma- 
terial is charged into the feed drum in bulk and is then 
wormed through the furnace at a uniform and positive 
speed. The time and temperature for every piece is ab- 
solute. Starting cold, the material winds its way 
through the convolutions of the furnace for a distance of 
about 47 ft., constantly turning over, exposing its entire 
surface to the direct action of the heat, and reaching its 
highest temperature at the point of discharge, where a 
pyrometer is located to show that temperature. Such 
heating is ideal, especially for hardening steel which 
should enter the bath at its rising hardening temperature. 
This action is important also in preventing or reducing 
oxidation. 

In a test of a lot of 15,732 pieces of steel run through 
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one of these furnaces and hardened in oil only two 
pieces were found inrperfect, and they from flaws in the 
steel itself, not from the heat. The manufacturer stated 
that such runs were the rule, not the exception. Ma- 
terial annealed in this type of furnace in 6% min. was 
found to be cleaner and better in every way than the 
Same material annealed for 45 min. in a tumbling bar- 
rel type of furnace. This would seem to prove that pro- 
tection from oxidation and saving of time are both 
effected when the material is heated up gradually, never 
overheated, and discharged the moment it has reached 
its maximum temperature. 

When the furnace is used for hardening, a quenching 
tank and conveyor is provided below the discharge spout, 
so that the material after immersion is automatically re- 
moved from the bath quite clean and delivered into a 
truck or wheelbarrow. Provision is made so that two 
kinds of material cannot become mixed, nor any lodge in 
any part of the furnace or bath. By simply removing 
two bolts the conveyor can be easily removed from the 
bath, giving free access to every part for cleaning or 
other purpose. 

The furnace requires no chimney. A hood to carry off 
fumes from the oil bath or from machine oil on the ma- 
terial is sometimes desirable. Either air or dry steam 
may be used to inject the oil or gas fuel. Coal or coke 
fuel cannot be used. One of the chief features of the 


co 


ae 


Furnace, 


internally fired helical furnace is its durability. Prac- 
tically all the ironwork is out of range of the fire, and 
all the parts are simple and strong. 


——s+--o——_—_ 


French exporters are exercised over the threatened 
changes in our method of valuing imports. A delegation 
consisting of representatives of French chambers of com- 
merce and manufacturers of gloves, lace, porcelain, per- 
fumery, &c., called February 20 on Minister of Commerce 
Cruppi and pointed out the disastrous effects to them of 
the proposal to impose ad valorem duties in America 
based on prices there and not in the country of origin. 
Instead of an increase they insisted that the French gen- 
eral tariff must be reduced to a minimum rate in order 
to permit greater elasticity in the tariff revision there 
and in America. M. Cruppi promised to take these sug- 
gestions under consideration. 


After a debate lasting two days the tariff reform 
amendment to the address in reply to the king’s speech 
from the throne was defeated in the British House of 
Commons February 19 by 276 votes to 107. The amend- 
ment was proposed by J. Austen Chamberlain, and he 
had all the backing of the opposition benches. The de- 
bate followed the old lines, the Unionists advocating 
duties favorable to colonial produce as a means of secur- 
ing the markets of the empire to British manufacturers 
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The first Fourdrinier paper making machine to be 
driven by individual electric motors on the various parts 
has just been placed in operation by the Gould Paper 
Company, Lyons Falls, N. Y. This is the first time that 
electric motors have been used to overcome the difficulties 
caused by the exacting speed requirements of a paper 
machine, and the results indicate that they are superior 
to complicated belt, shafting and gear systems previously 
used to obtain similar results. Absolutely unvarying 
speed of the motors must be maintained in order not to 
break the pulpy web in its passage from section to sec- 
tion of the machine. There are numerous difficulties in 
maintaining a continuous sheet of paper on account of 
the inconsistency of the stock, the irregularities of the 
mechanism, the elongation of the web due to pressing 
and the shrinking in the drying process, and lastly, and 
very important, in regulating the driving mechanism so 
as to allow for the contraction and expansion of the sheet 
of paper in passing over the machine. A tedious adjust- 
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Multiple Variable Speed Electric Drive for 
Paper Machines. 


AGE 


the subject. In the discussion of the paper the reliability 
of the acid test as an indication of relative rates of cor- 
rosion of steel was questioned. It was stated on behaif 
of the National Tube Company that complete service 
tests from 30 different railroads in the past two years 
on charcoal iron and modern lap weld steel pipe showed 
that the steel corrodes more uniformly and somewhat 
less than iron. As the result of its study of the question 
this company decided to abandon the manufacture of 


charcoal iron pipe. 
— OO 


A Hilles & Jones Three Drill Combination. 
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An interesting combination of three radial drills as 
used in a shipbuilding plant for drilling long channels 
and small sections used in the construction of steel under- 
frames is shown in the illustration. By drilling the holes 
required instead of punching them the necessity of re- 
handling the channels on a straightening machine is 
avoided. All of the gears are of cast steel, and each 
drijl is provided with a round table and screw. The 
driving is from a shaft carried in bearings secured to the 


A Special Combination of Three Radial Drills Built by the Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., for Use in Shipbuilding 
and Steel Car Work. 


ment is sometimes required to get the draw of paper 
between the several sections adjusted so that the web of 
paper will run the longest time without breaking; there 
is a considerable loss of time and material when a break 
occurs. 

If constant speed were the only requirement, syn- 
chronous alternating current motors might have been 
adopted. There is the added complication, however, that 
all classes of paper are not made at the same speed. For 
instance, newspaper is made at a high speed and heavy 
bag paper requires a very low speed. Besides this the 
heavy starting torque required to start the couchers, 
presses, dryers and calenders makes the use of alternating 
current motors impossible. 

The system installed for the Gould Paper Company 
was worked out by the Standard Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Wilmington, Del., and Philadelphia, Pa., assisted by 
the engineers of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, 
N. J., which company furnished the generating plant and 
all the motors for the drive. The system can be operated 
at any speed to accommodate any kind of paper. The 
motors, once adjusted to uniform speed, will remain in 
adjustment indefinitely. : 

———om— 


In an elaborate paper before the Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania recently, on the “ Corrosion of 
Iron and Steel,” Alfred Sang, Pittsburgh, reviews the re- 
sults of investigations into the causes and prevention of 
corrosion, making numerous citations to the literature of 


top of each column, and with a cone pulley for belting 
directly to the driving puliey on the machine. Each ma- 
chine has a friction clutch, so that the drills may be 
stepped independently as required. This special drilling 
combination is built by the Hillis & Jones Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., and is now in successful use also on steel 
car work. 
anne 


Consul Albert Halstead of Birmingham, England, 
writes that not many American manufacturers are locat- 
in that district to manufacture patented articles, because 
of the enforcement last year of the British laws govern- 
ing the working of foreign patents. However, there are 
a good many plants which British owners would like to 
sell to American manufacturers at a good price. A num- 
ber of British firms are working American patents under 
royalties. In one case a special plant has been built to 
manufacture a galvanized article not previously made 
in England, but in general use in the United States. 
Birmingham manufacturers themselves, the report says, 
are not encouraging the establishment of new factories 
by Americans or other foreigners, because such factories 
would ultimately compete in other lines also, but are 
encouraging Americans to sell them their patent rights, 
or to authorize manufacture under royalties. 


Purdy & Henderson, Inc., civil engineers, have re- 
moved from 78 Fifth avenue to the Everett Building, 
Union Square, north, New York. 
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A Dreses Motor Driven Turret Brass Lathe. 


A unique application of motor drive to a 13-in. turret 
brass lathe has been made by the Dreses Machine Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. On account of the high 
spindle speed of such a lathe geared speed changes are 
almost out of the question. There is also the objection 
to a variable speed motor that, mounted on the head and 
due to its large size, it is not only somewhat unsightly, 
but a source of vibration that affects the quality of the 
work. For these reasons it was decided to use a con- 
stant speed motor and to make the speed changes in the 
old fashioned way by cone pulleys. 

The motor used is of 1% hp. and of alternating cur- 
rent high speed type. A rawhide pinion on its armature 





A 13-In, Turret Brass Lathe Built by the Dreses Machine Tool 
Company. Cincinnati, Ohio, Equipped with Constant Speed 
Motor Drive. 


shaft meshes with a large gear on the cone pulley shaft 
journaled in the head pedestal. To avoid the compara- 
tively slow starting and stopping of the machine that 
would result if affected alone through the motor, a fric- 
tion clutch is provided, operated by the long lever shown 
at the head end of the lathe, which connects and discon- 
nects the lower cone pulley from its driving gear. With 
the motor running constantly while the tool is in use 
temporary stops and starts can be made very quickly. 
It will be noticed that the lower cone is placed as low as 
possible to allow a long belt between the cone pulleys 
and to avoid vibration. Clearance for the belt where it 
straddles the bed is afforded by making the section be- 
tween the bearing blocks of the spindle thin, and to pre- 
serve the requisite strength and stiffness this section is 
correspondingly deeper, as is clearly shown in the illus- 
tration. 
— @.e—__—__ 


The American Electrochemical Society. 


The annual meeting of the American Electrochemical 
Society, which is to be held at Niagara Falls May 6, 7 
ahd 8, promises to be one of the most important gather- 
ings in its history. During the year E. G. Acheson has 
been president of the society unusual efforts have been 
made to secure new members and the growth has been 
most satisfying. Special efforts are being made to in- 
terest electrometallurgists, for it is realized that this 
society has more in it for workers in the electrometal- 
lurgical field than any other organization. It is particu- 
larly true at this time when the electric furnace is being 
adapted for steel making. It is generally realized that 
we are on the eve of great advances along these lines, 
and it is worthy of note that the first day of the conven- 
tion is to be devoted to papers on metallurgy of iron 
and steel. 

A letter has been received from Gustave Gin of Paris 
in which he promises to send in an important paper. He 
has worked on several types of electric furnaces in the 
manufacture of calcium carbide, ferroalloys and steel. 
His principal steel furnace is installed at the Krupp 
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Works. John Hay, manager of the Grindal Kjellin Com- 
pany, Ltd., has promised that a paper will be sent by Dr. 
Kjellin which will include much interesting data on the 
new eight-ton Riehling-Rodenhauser steel furnace which 
has been working at Volklingen, Germany, for some time 
and has been giving unexpectedly good results. In reply 
to a request addressed to Mr. Girod, he has cabled that 
he will send a paper. The Girod steel furnace is a type 
of which little is known in this country, although it is 
being extensively exploited in Europe. A paper on the 
Heroult steel furnace is expected from Robert. Turnbull, 
who for several years has acted as Dr. Heroult’s chief 
engineer. The paper is likely to be of ‘inusual interest 
because two of this type of furnaces are being installed 
by the United States Steel Corporation. 

In addition to these papers others are expected from 
the principal workers in the electrometallurgy of iron 
and steel, such as Keller, Stassano, &c. Dr. Haanel of 
Canada, who has recently returned from Sweden, has 
also been invited to present & paper. 

— ¢-g—__- 


The Lunkenheimer Improved Ejector. 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, .manu- 
factures the ejector shown herewith for raising water 
from deep wells, mines or pits, filling or emptying tanks, 
raising and transferring liquids, either hot or cold. The 
claim for superiority lies in the construction of the tubes, 
which are made of a very hard bronze especially adapted 
for the severe service to which ejectors are generally 
subjected. These tubes are screwed in the body and are 
not loosely placed therein and held by the unions only, 
consequently there is no possibility of losing the tubes 
when the unions are removed. 

This ejector is claimed to be more ecomonical than 
any heretofore produced, due to the improved shape of 
the tapers inside the tubes; less steam is required for a 
given quantity of water delivered than formerly. It is 
claimed also that the ejector will lift water a greater 





Section of the Improved Ejector Made by the Lunkenheimer 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


hight and will force it higher than other makes, and will 
take water at a higher temperature. Those parts sub- 
ject to wear consist of the tubes only, and these can 
readily be renewed at small cost. It is only necessary 
to turn the steam on full to operate the ejector, and 
after getting the flow of water established the steam can 
be throttled to a very small flow. 

' The following tables give the amount of lift, together 
with the hight that the ejector will force water when 
placed about 5 ft. above the water level: 

Lift of Bjector (in Feet).—Feed Water, 75 Degrees F. 


Pressure, Ib...56 10 15 20 25 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Lift, feet.....8 7 11 15% 21 21 20 19 18 174%16%15% 14% 

Hight (in Feet) Ejector Will Force When Placed 5 Ft. Above 
Water Level.—Feed Water, 75 Degrees F. 

Pressure, Ib. .......+-- 20 380 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
a Perr eee 18 28 36 46 57 66 74 84 92 
Table of Capacities. 

-—Pipe connections.—, Capacity, gallons 
Suction per hour; feed water, 


and 75 deg. F.; lift, 20 ft. 
Size letter. Steam. delivery. Steam pressure, 50 lb. 
A—Brass ......... K, % 250 
B—Brass ......... ly % 500 
C—Brass ......... % 1 960 
D—Brass ......... 1 1% 1,300 
E—Brass ......... 1% 1% 2,000 
Pee DIOR. cccccccese 1% 3 4,000 
ae, re 1% 2% 8,000 
BG SM icsiccdes 2 3 11,000 
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The Walker Formed Cutter Grinding 
Attachment. 


A new principle in the sharpening of formed cutters, 
including gear cutter hobs, is embodied in a grinder at- 
tachment made by the Walker Grinder Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Instead of grinding the radial faces of the 


Fig. 1—A Formed Cutter Grinding Attachment for the No. 2-K 
Grinder Built by the Walker Grinder Company, Worcester, 
Mass. %! ai 


PLAN 


FIG, 2 


GRINDING LEFT HAND CUTTER 
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rangement of the taper bar, hollow spindle and cutter 
arbor ; Fig. 3, a left end elevation, showing the indexing 
mechanism, and Figs. 4 and 5 are right end elevations, 
demonstrating grinding gear cutter hobs of right and 
left handed pattern solid with their shanks. Figs. 6, 7 
and 8 afford a comparison of the new method with those 
most commonly in use. 

The attachment consists of a stand which is fastened 
to the top of the grinder platen and in which is journaled 
an indexed holiow spindle with internally tapered end 
to receive the cutter arbors. The spindle is partially 
rotated for grinding spirals by gearing meshing with 
teeth formed in a cross slide, which is attached to an 
ordinary lathe taper bar; with it any desired spiral may 
be obtained. The base piece of the taper bar rests at one 
end on the feed gear box of the machine and at the other 
on a stud. The angularity of the bar is determined 
by the spiral of the cutter, or if the cutter is straight, the 
taper bar is fixed parallel to the table. The cross slide 
of the attachment has the rack teeth cut in its upper 
surface at a, meshing with an intermediate gear, b, 
which in turn engages a segment gear, c, forming the 
hub of the arm d, bearing the index pin e in a sliding 
piece having radial adjustment. The movement of the 
carriage as it feeds longitudinally gives transverse move- 
ment to the cross slide, causing the index pin to rotate 
and with it the cutter spindle. 

The hollow spindle is shown at f and the arbor at g. 
The index plate is made detachable, while the index pin 
and its. bearing have an adjustment, so that it can be 
set for the various diameters of the hole circles. Each 
row of holes is divided to correspond to the number of 
teeth in the cutter to be ground, and other index plates 
can be substituted. Provision is made for grinding 
taper grooved cutters by setting the adjustable top of the 


FIG.5 GRINDING RIGHT HAND CUTTER 


Details of the Walker Formed Cutter Grinding Attachment. 


cutter teeth with the side of the wheel while they are 
held vertically, they are ground with the beveled edge of 
a wheel held on a spindle set at a vertical angle of 45 
degrees or more, and the faces themselves are in ashori- 
zontal plane. As in surface grinding, the periphery of 
the wheel is used instead of the side. The attachment is 
intended for the new Walker No. 2-K grinder, described 
in detail in The Iron Age, January 21, 1909. 

Fig. 1 is a photograph of the attachment; Fig. 2 a 
plan view, partly in section, illustrating chiefly the ar- 


platen at an angle, and on spirally grooved cutters the 
grinder head can be set at a horizontal angle by swivel- 
ing the housing h, Fig. 4, which supports the grinder 
head. 

The comparison of the methods of grinding cutters is 
shown in Figs. 6, 7 and 8. Fig. 6 is the common practice 
in which a dished abrasive wheel is used, grinding the 
whole surface of the tooth at once, with an action similar 
to that of milling. In Fig. 7 is illustrated the method of 
grinding by means of a tilted grinding spindle, the in- 
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Fig. 8 


Comparison of Old and New Ways of Grinding Cutters. 


tention being to use a vertical feed on the line ii. In 
Fig. 8 the method employed in the new attachment is 
shown, wherein the face of the tooth to be ground is 
placed in a horizontal plane and the grinding spindle is 
inclined to the proper angle to suit the cutter groove. 
The grinding is done by the beveled periphery of the 
wheel, the same wheel as employed in the other methods. 

By the new way the wear of the wheel simply reduces 
its diameter and the outer corner will wear but slightly 
rounded, as will be noted in the line j j, Fig. 8. Other 
advantages claimed for this method are a reduction of 
heat, the ability to grind into a sharp corner, and the 
important improvement of being able to grind a spirally 
grooved cutter. The belt arrangement which makes 
possible this system was described in detail in the article 
on the machine itself. 

——_ 3+ o_—_—_ 


The National Die Sharpener. 


To secure satisfactory results from threading dies 
they must be sharp, with the cutting clearances correct ; 





A Machine for Sharpening Threading Dies, Built by the National 
Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio, 


and to secure a maximum life they must cut equally. 
A new die sharpening machine, recently brought out by 
the National Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio, is in- 
tended for accurately sharpening bolt cutter dies, giv- 
ing them the proper entrance and correct clearance. 
Such grinding insures that each die in a set will do 
the same amount of work, resulting in better threads, 
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and in greatly increasing the life of the dies. The ma- 
chine will sharpen any size or type of threading die on 
the market. 

The machine is simple in design, and can be handled 
by an inexperienced operator. A 6-in. wheel is used, 
which can be redressed until it is worn down to 3% in. 
in diameter without affecting the machine’s operation. 
A suitable chart is furnished for making the necessary 
change from one size to another. 


a 


A Bliss Portable Motor-Driven Trimming Press. 


A portable trimming press is convenient in drop forge 
shops as a means of doing otherwise expensive and trou- 
blesome work. In many shops equipped only for large 
work it is sometimes desirable to make small forgings, 
though not frequently enough to warrant installing spe 
cial trimming machinery, even though the trimming can- 
not be satisfactorily done by the larger machines. In the 
latter case it would be necessary either to put small trim- 
ming dies in a large trimming press or to set up a small 
trimming press beside the drop hammer. Neither is very 
economical or satisfactory. The portable tool shown is 
made for just such contingencies by the BE. W. Bliss Com- 





A Portable Bliss Trimming Press with General Electric Motor. 
pany, Brooklyn, N, Y., and has a driving motor made by 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Being 
self-contained and mounted on a truck, it may be readily 
transported as required. 

The truck is extended sufficiently to protect the ma- 
chine from injury by accidental collisions in moving it 
about. Absence of overhanging parts gives the press the 
added advantage of being less in the way, as it must 
necessarily be operated in aisles and between other ma- 
chines. Connecting the flexible motor extension leads to 
a current socket prepares the machine for use after it 
has been located. The 2-hp. motor drives the press 
through gears, so that there are no belts to be found or 
adjusted when the truck is moved to a new place. The 
starting switch and control apparatus are mounted on the 
frame of the machine in an accessible position. 


++ 


The Phenix Tube Company, manufacturer of steel 
butted, brazed and twisted tubes, Driggs avenue and 
North Tenth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., with offices in Chi- 
cago and San Francisco, is placing on the market square 
steel tubes, for which it claims great strength and rigid- 
ity. The tube is brazed by the company’s special process, 
and is made in sizes from % to 2 in. outside measure. 
The company especially states that, owing to improved 
methods of manufacture, it is enabled to market the 
tube at a price which will permit of its use in many 
ways formerly impossible owing to high cost. 
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The Elimination of the V-Thread. 


Tap and Die Makers Adopt the United States 
Standard. 


For a number of years the tap and die makers of this 
country have had under consideration the advisability 
of discontinuing the regular manufacture for stock of 
\V-threaded taps and dies, and the general adoption of 
the United States standard or Sellers form for all 60- 
degree screw threads. There can be no question but that 
such action, as now definitely decided upon, ‘will be of 
wide importance to tap and die manufacturers, users and 
dealers. 

The V-Standard No Standard, 

The V-standard, so-called, is a standard existing only 
in theory; in practice the V-thread, nominally an equi- 
lateral triangle in section, is flatted at the top an amount 
varying with the practice of the different manufacturers. 
It is, of course, recognized that the slightly flatted top 
is an esSential feature of this thread, as it is a mechan- 
ical impossibility to maintain the size of a tap with per- 
fectly sharp threads while a single hole is being tapped; 
the removal of the metal during the operation causiag 
the sharp tops to be worn away and the original diam- 
eter to be lost almost from the outset. 

Consequently, as noted, it has been customary for 
the different manufacturers to leave the thread top 
slightly flatted, and this means that if the external diam- 
eter is made to size the diameter when measured at the 
pitch line in the V is somewhat larger than the true, 
theoretical diameter. 

Difference in Diameter, 

In cutting down the V-thread in the tap, some makers 
stop at one point, some at another. One concern may 
cut down to a pitch diameter 0.010 in. over the theoretical 
size, believing that the flat thus left at the top of the 
thread presents just sufficient surface to give satisfactory 
results, while another manufacturer may cut the thread 
a little deeper, and still another not quite so deep. No 
two work to the same dimensions and the result is that 
the actual thread diameters, measured in the V, differ 
with every make. This fact is well illustrated by the ac- 
companying table which gives the diameters adopted by 
various makers whose names and products are known 
throughout the manufacturing world. 

A comparison of these figures with the true or the- 
oretical pitch line diameters of the perfectly sharp V, 
as given in the fourth column from the right of the table, 
will reveal some interesting irregularities. The values 
in*this column are equivalent to the outside diameter of 
the threaded piece less the depth of a single thread, as 
computed by the formula 


0.866 
Pitch diameter — D — p> 


where P equals the number of threads per inch and D the 
outside diameter. The columns headed A, B, C, &c., rep- 
resent the actual sizes worked to by the different tap 
manufacturers. Thus in column A will be found the 
diameters adopted by one concern, while column B shows 
the practice of another maker; and so on across the 
table. 

Considering, for example, the 14-in. 20-thread size, the 
tabulated data show that this is made all the way from 
0.0023 to 0.0103 in. larger than the standard pitch line 
diameter; and, in the case of the in. 12-thread, the 
range throughout the different lines is from 0.0062 to 
0.0142 in. oversize in the thread angle. The %-in. 10- 
thread dimensions show an increase over the theoretical 
diameter ranging with different makers from 0.0068 to 
0.0136 in. and in the case of the 1-in. 8-thread size the 
oversize allowance is from 0.008 to 0.0182 in. The varia- 
tion for other sizes may be readily found by merely sub- 
tracting the values under the alphabetically headed col- 
umns from the corresponding sizes given in the column 
at the right of the table. 


Impracticability of the V-Standard, 
It is obvious upon inspection of the figures presented 
in this table that the term V-standard is a misnomer; 
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and that an anomalous condition of affairs is created by 
the perpetuation of this irregular or alleged standard. 
Here, in short, is a so-called standard which it is imprac- 
ticable to follow faithfully and to which, therefore, all 
V-thread taps and dies are necessarily an approxima- 
tion only. Hence, each manufacturer has developed a 
“standard” of his own and the resulting lack of inter- 
changeability between the products of these different 
makers has been a constant source of expense and in- 
convenience both to users and to the manufacturers 
themselves. It has made it impracticable in shops where 
screws are required to fit properly and where for illus- 
tration a certain line of taps is used, to make satisfac- 
tory use of another manufacturer’s taps, as the screws 
will then either enter the tapped holes too freely, or pos- 
sibly not enter at all. It has necessitated, therefore, the 
carrying of large stocks of taps and dies by all concerned 
and to a considerable extent has restricted the market 
in which purchasers of these tools can secure their 
supplies. 


Two Possible Courses, 

In considering the possibility of eliminating this un- 
desirable state of affairs, two courses have been fully 
weighed and discussed by the tap and die manufacturers: 
one, the actual standardization of the V-thread; the 
other the adoption of the United States standard form 
of thread for all regular tools and the cessation of the 
manufacture of V-thread taps and dies except for special 
work. The pursuit of the former course would mean the 
establishment of a uniform pitch line diameter for all 
V-thread taps and dies of given size, and this would 
necessarily involve a change in the present practice of 
each manufacturer concerned, some having to cut their 
V-threads smaller and some larger than heretofore in 
order to conform to the dimensions decided upon. At the 
best the result could be nothing better than a compromise 
measure serving to perpetuate a form of thread having 
at the present time little excuse for existence in connec- 
tion with regular lines of work. 

Furthermore, during the transition period, the stand- 
ardization of V-thread taps and dies would create quite 
as many, and as serious, difficulties in establishments 
using that form of thread as would be involved in the 
straight out and out adoption of the United States stand- 
ard thread. That is, it would constitute an important 
departure from present practice so far as concerns the 
shops in question; and yet, although the advantage of 
V-thread uniformity would thus be secured, there would 
still remain the illogical, expensive and generally unsat- 
isfactory situation of two standards existing for similar 
classes of work. 

Recognition of the Advantages of the United States 
Standard. 

There can be no question as to the supremacy of the 
United States standard form of thread.- Devised over 
40 years ago and recommended by the Franklin Institute 
for general adoption by engineers, it has become the 
standard of the United States Government, and is used 
by practically all the railroads, bolt and nut makers and 
progressive manufacturers of the country. 

In 1898 the International Congress of Engineers con- 
vening at Zurich adopted this form of thread as the best 
for metric sizes and pitches, and it is now in almost 
universal use throughout the continental countries. More 
recently the Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- | 
facturers has adopted it as the standard of the organiza- 
tion, and in 1907 it was accepted by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers as the standard form of 
thread for machine screws. 

For many years this standard form of thread with 
depth equal to pitch x 0.6495, has been supplied by tap 
and die manufacturers, with practical interchangeability. 
The outline of the thread is such that it may be cut to 
the correct theoretical depth and to the true pitch line 
diameter without the allowances found necessary when 
cutting the so-called sharp V-thread. It will be seen by 
comparing the pitch diameters of the United States 
standard with even the largest of the V-thread diameters 
that the United States standard is a little larger in every 
case. This allows the retapping of any V-thread hole 
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Angle Size V T'hread.—Comparative Angle Sizes of V Threads as Made by Different Manufacturers of Taps. 


Size 
threads. A. B. Se, D. BH. F. Ga. 
Y%—20.. 0.2107 0.217 0.214 0.2147 0.212 0.209 0.2147 
8/Ae—18.. 0.2683 0.275 0.275 0.2724 0.270 0.267 0.2724 
%—16 0.3264 0.331 0.332 0.3290 0.3827 0.325 0.3289 
Tha—14 0.3822 0.386 0.386 0.38836 0.882 0.380 0.3836 
Yy—12.. 0.4351 0.488 0.441 0.4378 0.4355 0.434 0.4358 
VMaaisvaes 0.4963 0.500 0.501 0.5003 0.4978 .... 0.4983 
56—11.. 0.5525 0.556 0.559 0.5563 0.554 0.554 0.5543 
Bhmecece 0.6153 0.619 0.625 0.6188 0.6168 .... 0.6168 
%—10.. 0.6702 0.673 0.671 0.6734 0.6715 0.671 0.6714 
Bop iie cic 0.7321 0.736 0.732 0.7359 0.7384 .... 0.7339 
%— 9.. 0.7875 0.789 0.795 0.7888 0.788 0.788 0.7868 
ieee eee 0.8495 0.851 0.854 0.8518 0.8508 .... 0.8493 
1— 8.... 0.9017 0.902 0.900 0.9018 0.902 0.901 0.8998 
Wks <6» fies Gaver eee his “Sean news cece 
: 7.. 1.0103 1.011 1.024 1.0113 «oss. Sarees 
Weeees eoee coos seer eeee eeee eeee 
Dein anes 1.1347 1.1386 1.146 1.1363 1.187 1.1271 
15/we eeees eeee eeee seee eeee eeee eeee 
15%— 6 1.2422 1.241 1.251 1.2407 coe SiSGRT 
l/s eee eeee eeee foes eeee eeee eeee 
Bice ina 1.8678 1.366 1.378 1.3675 1.3868 1.3637 
15%— 5.. 1.4646 1.462 1.473 1.4618 © eine save: SR 
Riek ena 1.5878 1.587 1.581 1.5868 .... coce. 2 
1%— 4%. 1.6904 1.693 1.692 1.6926 1.6928 
isk S550 1.8219. 1.818 1.833 1.8176 1.8187 


to bring it up to standard size, and avoids the necessity 
of discarding any machine parts but the screws or 
bolts. The United States standard form of thread has 
been and is adhered to as a standard, and as such should 
render entirely feasible the elimination altogether of the 
V-form of thread for regular bolts, nuts and screws. 


a 
The Paxson Deemer Side Blow Converter. 


A small side blow Bessemer converter of the construc- 
tion shown in Figs. 1 and 2 has been designed for the use 
of steel foundries, the aim being to shorten as much as 
possible the time required for burning out the carbon in 
the molten metal and obviate the loss of metal resulting 
from prolonging the conversion process. As indicated 
in Fig. 1, the blast is directed against the meta] partly 
from points above and partly from points below the 
surface, blowing it to the opposite side of the converter. 
This agitation of the steel and its rapid circulation, with 
speedy oxidation of the silicon, results in a high tempera- 
ture and the removal of the impurities in a short time. 





Fig. 1.—Section of the Paxson-Deemer Side Blow Converter. 


A plan view of the converter, showing the wind box and 
tuyeres, is given in Fig. 2. The shell of the converter is 
of heavy steel plates and the wind box, trunnions, hous- 
ings and other parts are of steel castings. 

The converter is made in but one size and it is so 
constructed that by changing the lining and tuyeres it 
is adapted to a charge as low as 1000 Ib. or as high as 
8000 Ib. of steel per blow and 12 to 15 heats per day of 


Theoretical diam- 
eter of sharp pitch diam- 

V thread Pitch eter of Difference 

measured in diameter one maker’s left to 


Actual 


H. I. J. theangle. U.S.S. Vthread. tap out. 
0.214 0.217 0.217 0.2067 0.2175 0.2107 0.0068 
0.2755 0.2755 0.2745 0.2644 0.2764 0.2683 0.0081 
0.333 0.331 0.3315 0.3209 0.3344 0.3264 0.0080 
0.3875 0.386 0.3886 0.8756 0.3911 0.3822 0.0089 
0.442 0.489 0.441 0.4278 0.4459 0.4351 0.0108 
0.50125 0.502 0.500 0.4903 0.5084 0.4963 0.0121 
0.55925 0.559 0.558 0.5463 0.5659 0.5525 0.0134 
0.6217 0.622 0.6245 .... 0.6285 0.6153 0.0132 
0.6715 0.677 0.671 0.6634 0.6850 0.6702 0.0148 
0.734 0.7395 0.7315 .... a ee cacti éuse 
0.796 0.796 0.795 0.7788 0.8028 0.7875 0.0153 
0.858 0.858 0.8535 .... ae a itn 
0.901 0.910 0.900 0.8918 0.9188 0.9017 0.0171 
1.01385 1.022 1.022 1.001 1.0322 1.0103 0.0219 
1.1885 1.147 1.145 1.126 1.1572 1.1347 0.0225 
1.243 1.249 1.249 1.230 _ 1.2667 1.2422 0.0245 
1.368 1.376 1.877 1.355 1.3917 1.3678 0.0239 
1.464 1.472 1.4715 1.467 1.4951 1.4646 0.0305 
1.589 1.597 1.5795 1.576 1.6201 1.5878 0.0328 
1.6947 1.702 1.690 1.682 1.7306 1.6904 0.0402 
1.8197 1.828 1.831 1.807 1.8557 1.8219 0.0338 
10 hr. It is not advisable to make charges as low as 


1000 Ib., the manufacturers of this converter say, as the 
running expense is held to be too great in proportion. 
A cupola of the ordinary type, it is stated, will answer 
all the requirements for melting the charge, when the 
melter is familiar with the mixtures. The J. W. Paxson 





Fig. 2.—Horizontal Section Through Wind Box and Tuyeres. 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa., builds converters of the type 
shown, the designer being Selden S. Deemer, for a long 
time connected with the steel casting industry at Chester, 


Pa. queriennsnetitipiitainidiiasiiiie 


The Frazer & Jones Company.—The capital of the 
Frazer & Jones Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has been in- 
creased from $100,000 to $500,000, and at a meeting to be 
held February 26, the directors will vote to absorb the 
Solvay Foundry Company and operate its business in the 
future under the Frazer & Jones name. The two have 
been closely connected, their officers and Board of Direc- 
tors being identical. The product of the Solvay Foundry 
is used almost entirely by the Frazer & Jones Company 
in manufacturing saddlery hardware. No definite plans 
have as yet been outlined as to improvements or exten- 
sions to the plants during the present year, although it 
is probable that a number of minor improvements will be 
made. At the directors’ meetings held last week the fol- 
lowing were elected for both companies: Fred Frazer, 
O. P. Letchworth, H. S. Holden, W. S. Carr and L. B. 
Jones. The officers chosen for the ensuing year were: 
President, Fred Frazer; vice-president and secretary, 
O. P. Letchworth; treasurer, H. S. Holden. 

eS 


A compilation of gross earnings of the country’s 51 
principal railroads in January, shows 4% per cent. in- 
crease over the same month in 1908, but the 1908 returns 
showed a decrease of 8% per cent. from 1907; this year 
is still considerably behind the “boom period.” The 
companies are earning more than in 1905 or 1904, and 
probably more than in any preceding year, partly be 
cause of increased average mileage. 
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The Trump Continuous Gas Producer. 


The development of the gas producer has been in the 
direction of increasing the amount of coal gasified per 
unit of producing capacity and the reduction of the labor 
required in operating. This has been accomplished by 
the adoption of mechanical poking or stirring of the fuel 
bed, the continuous and even distribution of the coal in 
feeding, and in the introduction of the hopper bottom 
producers to replace the usual water seal. In this latter 
type the ashes are drawn off once a day into a narrow or 
standard gauge car, but in the usual water seal producer 
these must be removed by hand and shoveled on a con- 
veyor or wheeled on cars. All these designs are efforts 
to cheapen the cost of making gas from bituminous or 
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bed of fuel and ashes in pie shaped segments on the table, 
thus repeatedly shearing the fire bed and preventing the 
formation of masses of coke. 

The fuel is fed continuously and the ash knife may be 
run continuously at a slow speed—20 to 40 in. each 
hour. In this way the bed is kept level all around. 
The position of the fire zone is determined by introducing 
Yin. round bars through small poke holes in the shell of 
the producers about the level of the center tuyere. After 
being left 15 min. they are withdrawn and, according to 
the color of the rod, the speed of the knife is modified to 
take out less or more ashes. The blast is admitted 
through the center tuyere and through the grates above 
the ash table, the amount of blast thus distributed is 
regulated by the valve in the air pipes under the center 
tuyere. This valve also serves to permit any ashes to 
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The Trump Continuous Gas Producer. 


anthracite coal and to secure gas of more uniform qual- 
ity. 

The above mentioned results are secured in an in- 
genious way by the Trump patented producer; shown in 
section in the illustration. The novel features are the 
means of feeding the coal and removing the ashes con- 
tinuously. The coal feed is accomplished by using the 
Trump ash knife mounted on a table, each half of which 
is of spiral shape, as indicated in one of the horizontal 
sections. The knife and water cooled table revolve at 
different rates of speed, thus delivering the coal on the 
fuel bed uniformly from the center to the circumference. 
In this design the feeding knife is of sufficient depth and 
strength to prevent any clogging of the feed in case a 
large lump finds its way into the hopper. 

The removal of ashes is accomplished by a revolving 
deflector or Trump knife, so designed as to give a radial 
thrust to the ashes. In operation the table is stationary 
and the knife is slowly revolved, cutting a section of the 
ashes out from under the fire, and dropping the whole 


drop into the hopper that may have found their way 
through the openings in the center tuyere. Access to the 
ash knife and table is easily obtained by lifting the water 
sealed shell. This is accomplished by a hand wheel at 
one point, which one man can operate easily. The ashes 
are removed once each 24 hr. by dropping the water 
sealed pan at the bottom of the conical hopper, the dis- 
charge being made into standard or narrow gauge ash 
cars. 
It is stated that a 10-ft. producer of the Trump design 
will gasify 35 tons per day of noncoking bituminous 
coal, nut size, and 30 tons per day of nut and pea coal 
mixed. With fine anthracite the greatest diameter in 
use is 7 ft., and the producers will gasify 7 tons of such 
coal per 24 hr. 

When the gas is used hot for metallurgical purposes, 
the calorific efficiency of the producer plant is put at 
85 per cent., and if the gas is cooled to 75 or 80 degrees 
F., the efficiency is counted at about 80 per cent. These 
high claims of efficiency are based on continuous coal 
feed and removal of the ashes. Analyses of the ashes 
over long periods show only 3.5 per cent. carbon, and to 
the eye they appear red or white, dependent upon the 
kind of coal in use. The continuous operations of the 
producer with continuous feed and discharge gives a 
very uniform quality of gas, especially adapted to gas 
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engine use; increases the amount of ammonia in recovery 
plants and gives high capacity with coking coals, largely 
removing the trouble of hand poking. 

The power required has been found to be, as the knife 
is usually run, one revolution in 6 hr., considerably less 
than 1 hp., and about double that to start. For a plant of 
8 to 10 producers which could gasify 200 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal per day of 24 hr., one man would be required 
on top each turn and one below. These, with a foreman, 
would constitute the force necessary to operate the plant. 

The producers were invented by Edwin N. Trump, 
Syracuse, N. Y., formerly vice-president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and are now being put 
on the market by Ladd & Baker, Inc., Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—jsS4-oe___—_ 


Queen City Shaper Manufacture. 





Two important operations in the manufacture of a 
heavy shaper, the boring of columns and rocker arms, 
are illustrated herewith, as performed at the works of 
the Queen City Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is argued that the principal sources of trouble in light- 
ly built shapers are the great number of holes and joints, 
the excessive twist to the drive and the constant tendency 
to overhang bringing about loss of belt power, through 
friction and buckle of parts, resulting in loss of effect- 
iveness at the point of the cutting tool, unless the design 
and construction are such as to do away with these weak- 
nesses. 

The illustrations are intended to convey the manner 
in which this shaper builder has eliminated all bind and 
buckle and reduced friction to the minimum in the work- 
ing parts. In Fig. 1, showing the boring of columns, at- 
tention is called to the fact that all holes in the jig are 
east iron bushed, providing for the maintenance of 
original centers. Using this jig is claimed to insure ac- 
curacy and interchangeability. It is of true box pattern, 
both ends of the large boring bars being supported and 





Fig. 1.—Boring the Column of a Heavy Queen City Shaper. 


provided with knuckle joints. The holes in the column 
are first rough bored, so that only a light cut is taken 
with the special finishing cutter. This insures the proper 
distancing and alignment of shafts, and as all gears are 
turned to gauge and cut with special cutters, the result 
is claimed to be as near perfection as it is possible to 
approach. The connecting work between the bull wheel 
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ig. 2.—Boring the Rocker Arm. 


and rocker arm is also carefully jigged to the more near- 
ly accomplish certainty in operation. 

The top and bottom holes in the rocker arm must also 
be carefully bored at exact right angles to the planed 
ways of the sliding block, as the slightest twist here is 
fatal to good results. Fig. 2 shows the jig in working 
position for this operation. All shafts are accurately 
ground, insuring smooth running and long life. 


—_++e—____ 


The Stevens Institute Alumni Dinmr. 





The Alumni of the Stevens Institute of Technology 
had their annual dinner February 19, at the Hotel Astor. 
There was an attendance of about 350. The toastmaster 
was Henry Torrance, Jr., and the speakers were Presi- 
dent Alexander C. Humphreys of Stevens Institute, who 
spoke about the institute; Alfred Noble, past president 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and a for- 
mer member of the Panama Canal Commission, who 
advocated the lock system for that great enterprise, and 
gave an authoritative review of the whole project; Col. 
H. G. Prout, vice-president of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, formerly editor of the Railroad Gazette and 
at one time Governor of Equatorial Africa, who spoke of 
the ethical and ideal aspects of engineering; John A. 
Bensel, Commissioner of the Board of Water Supply of 
New York City, whose subject was New ¥ork’s water 
supply, and Col. George Harvey, who wittily commented 
on the remarks of the preceding speakers, and, in more 
serious vein, said that now that the type of Panama 
Canal was decided upon by a highly competent Board of 
Engineers, it was impertinent for laymen to criticise and 
abuse this project any longer, but that all good Ameri- 
cans should support the authorities and push the work 
to a successful finish. 

President Humphreys announced that at the next 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of Stevens Institute 
the following new trustees would be elected: Dr. H. S. 
Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; John Aspinwall, president 


of the Fabrikoid Company, Newburgh, N. Y.; Dr. D. S.’' 


Jacobus, advisory engineer to the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, and Anson W. Burchard, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company. Among those 
present were a large number of Stevens graduates, oc- 
cupying prominent positions in manufacturing and engi- 
neering lines. 
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Open Markets for Steel Products. 


The expected has happened. The United States Steel 
Corporation has decided that it will no longer maintain 
the schedule of prices which it and other large manufac- 


turers have been resolutely upholding for many months. . 


So large a part of the current business has been going 
to those who were either willing or compelled to make 
lower prices that the situation finally became unendur- 
able. It is known that the sales managers of the various 
subsidiary companies have long been urgent in their ap- 
peals for permission to meet the conditions which have 
been steadily causing them to lose more and more of 
their customers, but it was not until last Thursday that 
those in supreme authority yielded to their wishes. The 
action taken by the corporation goes much farther than 
had been predicted. It was at first presumed that a def- 
inite cut in prices would be made, with a time limit for 
those disposed to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded. But no time limit has been fixed and no mini- 
mum has been named on the prices to be accepted. This 
action was decided upon after a meeting of the directors 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute to which many 
of the leading manufacturers of iron and steel were in- 


vited. Following the meeting, Chairman E. H. Gary of™ 


the United States Steel Corporation issued this state- 
ment: 


Following the panic of October, 1907, the iron and steel 
industry was in jeopardy. Jobbers and consumers through- 
out the country had purchased large stocks at prices pre- 
vailing when conditions were favorable, and these were un- 
disposed of. Pending contracts for construction, which 
involved large purchases of iron and steel, were extensive. 
Contracts for new furnaces, mills and equipment, and for 
raw and semifinished material, had been made by large num- 
bers. An iinmediate and radical reduction in prices would 
have meant bankruptcy to multitudes. To prevent disaster 
and ruin, and at the request of scores who were interested, 
a large percentage of the leading men connected with this 
industry met to advise with each other in regard to the best 
interests of all concerned, and including the general public. 
Various meetings followed from time to time up to the mid- 
dle of June, 1908. Accurate reports of these meetings were 
given to and published by the newspapers. Partly, at least, 
as a result, stability of prices, as distinguished from wide 
and sudden fluctuations, existed until about the beginning of 
1909, although no agreements were made to maintain prices, 
and notwithstanding a small percentage of manufacturers 
stood aloof from the conferences. 

For a year preceding January 1, 1909, there was a, grad- 
ual, though not entirely regular, improvement in the iron 
and steel trade, and an increase in the sales made. As an 
illustration, the average daily bookings of new business of 
subsidiary companies of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion were 8322 tons for December, 1907; 18,349 tons for 
June, 1908, and 29,685 tons for December, 1908. During 
these months the total capacity of these companies was 
about 36,000 tons per day. 

Until within the last 48 hours it has been the belief of 
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many, if not most, of the leading manufacturers of iron and 
steel that no general reductions in prices were necessary or 
desirable. However, during the last two days many of the 
manufacturers have been in conference for the purpose of 
giving to one another all the information and facts obtain- 
able concerning actual conditions in detail. It appears that 
for one reason or another, including particularly the tariff 
agitation, many of the smaller concerns who have not been 
disposed to co-operate during the last year have become more 
or less excited and demoralized, and have been selling their 
products at prices below those which were generally main- 
tained. This feeling has been somewhat extended and has 
influenced unreasonable cutting of prices by some of those 
who were opposed to changes, but felt compelled to meet 
conditions in order to protect their customers. As a result 
of these conditions there has been a material decrease in 
new business during the last month, for the reason, as 
stated by consumers, that they proposed to wait until after 
they were satisfied bottom prices had been reached. 

In view of the circumstances stated and the further fact 
that the stocks on hand at the time the panic occurred have 
been disposed of, and the contracts in force at that time 
have been completed or taken care of so that the necessi- 
ties for the maintenance of prices which formerly existed 
have been modified, the leading manufacturers of iron and 
steel] have determined to protect their customers, and, for 
the present at least, sell at such modified prices as may be 
necessary with respect to different commodities in order to 
retain their fair share of the business. The prices which 
may be determined upon and the details concerning the same 
will be given by the manufacturers to their consumers direct 
as oceasion may require. 

The friendly relations which have existed between the 
principal manufacturers will continue, and the intercourse 
between them for the purpose of giving and receiving infor- 
mation and the expression of opinions concerning trade con- 
ditions will not be abandoned. 


This temperate and even amiable declaration con- 
stitutes the most momentous occurrence in the steel trade 
in recent years. It means the abandonment, at least for 
an indefinite period, of the attempt of the large manu- 
facturers to regulate the steel trade in the interest of 
stability, in the hope of avoiding the alternations of very 
high and ruinously low prices. While the fact has been 
demonstrated that in a period of intense activity the 
market can be kept within reasonable bounds, it is now 
seen that a totally different proposition is presented 
when the demand falls far below the productive capacity. 
Possibly some semblance of controlling the market might 
have been attained if'the leading manufacturers had 
made an orderly retreat from their position when they 
saw that the post-election activity was not being sus- 
tained. 
=“It is:te be hoped that the competition for business 
now seen in the steel trade will not become so fierce, or 
will be affected by personal animosities, as to leave wreck 
and ruin in its traek. As usual, those who are least able 
to stand’the strain of profitless prices are the ones who 
have precipitated this state of affairs. Having sown the 
wind they must now reap the whirlwind. As to the vol- 
ume of business which the*lowering of prices is desired 
to induce, it is questionable whether an improvement will 
be seen immediately. Consumers generally are likely to 
wait until they recognize genuine bargains, even if they 
have the means or the requirements justifying purchases 
in quantity. It seems reasonable to suppose that in spite 
of inducements now offered many will continue to buy 
from hand to mouth until tariff revision assumes definite 
form or even until the crop prospects of the year shall 
have given convincing signs of a satisfactory outturn. 

As far as the tariff is concerned; it appears certain 
that all fears may now be dismissed that a sharp reduc- 
tion in prices might be precipitated by a heavy cut in the 
steel duties. The open market on steel products has fore- 


stalled anything coming from that direction. 


Perhaps the worst feature of the new state of af- 
fairs, from the viewpoint of the steel manufacturer, is 
that the effect of the low prices now likely to be made 
may not be overcome for a year or more. Large con- 
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sumers may be expected to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties presented to make contracts for their requirements 
running far into the future. This has been an incident of 
previous occasions of unrestrained competition for busi- 
ness. In these days of great productive capacity of indi- 
vidual works it is more than likely that the search for 
tonnage will be vigorous even if it entails engagements 
projected far into the future. While it must be conceded 
that consumers will be greatly benefited by the lowering 
of prices, the wiping out of profit in the manufacture of 
steel may have its sinister side in checking the develop- 
ment of further facilities for production for some time to 
come, 


 . 
Exports of Iron and Steel Manufactures. 


Statistical presentations of our iron and steel exports 
usually fail to emphasize the preponderance of exports 
of iron and steel manufactures over exports of iron and 
steel proper. The Government statistics give the weight 
of such exports as scrap, pig iron, unfinished steel, fin- 
ished rolled products, and such products as structural 
material, pipes and fittings, wire and nails, on which 
some relatively small work has been done after the mate- 
rial has left the rolls. These tonnage statistics are com- 
piled monthly in our columns. Other lines, such as hard- 
ware, castings, engines and other machinery, are given 
only as to value, and the Government “ total of iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof” includes the value of 
the tonnage lines as well as the value of the manu- 
factures. Segregating the value of the tonnage lines, 
however, it is found that they constitute only about 30 
per cent. of the total value, although that total value 
does not include agricultural machinery, which has, per- 
haps, as much claim to be included under manufactures 
of iron and steel as have cutlery, sewing machines or 
typewriters. 

The accompanying tables present in detail for the past 
three calendar years (1) the weight of the tonnage lines 
exported (2), the values of these same materials (3), the 
values of the iron and steel manufactures, the weight of 
which is not returned: 

Tonnage Iron and Steel Frports.—Gross Tons. 


19C6. 1907. 1908. 

DONE. nds n in kns seb anes 83,317 73,703 46,396 
WOR ni vs San Weccsaded weet 11,742 25,689 21,834 
Be BOON kis tic SAS ck ASSO eS 56,025 23,743 8,224 
OCS sincoideré a cre apts ot 5,895 10,697 7,412 
Biehl POPS. ss ds ch nwes Jind <tnce eee 74,464 43,881 
Billets, blooms, &c.......... 192,616 79,991 112,177 
THOGM, DOME, Bos oviccvesccoc 5,405 8,601 4,339 
OP ic, eee eee ee 328,036 338,906 196,510 
Iron sheets and plates....... 17,054 40,651 44,100 
Steel sheets and plates....... 93,646 82,045 60,8938 
Tin and terne plates........ 12,082 10,203 11,878 
Structural fron and steel..... 112,555 138,442 116,878 
DOR 6k 6G ab etees < pwtlsawe> i 174,014 161,223 136,167 
Ont OEE, 6:5.0e cae ee kc sav cede 7,568 6,929 7,019 
Wee WN i is 0 ws 6662 sts 0» 46,237 42,189 26,510 
All other, including tacks.... 5,687 7,672 5.377 
Pipes and fiittings.......... 141,784 176,831 114,371 

ee 1,325,740 1,301,979 964,266 

Tonnage Tron and Steel Baports.—Values. 
1906. “1907. 1908 

WE a eich ccc ceheeuten $1,506,774 $1,508,938 $789,318 
Ws da Oe ONE 166,437 839,631 329,608 
ae WOM. yas ea as:< tia 04 Kader 2,575,905 1,092,634 862,909 
Re ES oe ee ++. 221,679 465,757 277,694 
PO ceremesedchieesese 1,756,819 3,588,177 2,069,642 
Billets, blooms, &c.......... 4,094,659 2,013,319 2,674,524 
Hoop, band, &¢........000. - 242,776 895,758 223,073 
a a ee ee 8,903,411 10,411,072 6,021,549 
Iron sheets and plates....... 1,139,526 2,902,025 2,985,538 
Steel sheets and plates....... 4,081,915 4,262,582 3,422,031 
Tin and terne plates........ 1,001,688 897,645 1,021,472 
Structural iron and steel....6,140,861 7,784,618 6,289,610 
WO 05-54 eats ves otras 8,770,042 9,164,289 7,270,794 
Cat NAMB. .cscevccscceccetie Beaman 854,802 864,202 
Wee, WH cc cnccccsbacede 2,232,051 2,867,544 1,356,047 
All other, including tacks.... 498,970 647,259 457,737 
Pipes and fittings........... 8,541,050 11,789,631 7,481,575 


TOGEIGS so iosecitcuvnss $52,.215.089 $60.045.681 $43,397,323 
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Eaports of Iron and Steel Manufactures.—Values. 


1906. 1907. 1908. 
Builders’ hardware........ $14,273,137 $15,903,412 $12,884,074 
Cav. WHO. . cccnscccaessces 295,458 348,142 387,662 
COSMGEE, NOB i cvescciscs 2,033,527 2,866,754 1,546,841 
LEE ere ORT eT eT 586,960 739,513 877,600 
OO on ca RPK aT ean «s 2,493,979 3,032,992 1,749,080 
Cast reqister®. ...ccsecccves 2,664,113 2,477,425 2,229,474 
Electrical machinery........ 8,274,753 9,735,230 6,956,722 
Laundry machinery......... 652,331 711,912 627,368 
Metal working machinery....7,913,327 10,142,835 5,205,606 
Mining machinery........... 2,837,240* 6,125,951 8,862,973 


Printing presses and parts. ..2.047,773 1,802,458 1,562,948 
Pumping machinery.........4,122,703 3,722,847 2,827,428 
Sewing machines and parts. .7,845,228 8,472,176 6,204,436 


Shoe machinery...........+:+ 1,470,900 1,219,013 1,029,610 
Fire engines and parts...... 25,978 9,250 35,719 
Locomotives and parts...... 7,430,277 9,080,337 6,319,309 
Stationary engines.......... 1,931,038 2,489,691 8,119,813 
Boilers and engine parts..... 2,633,210 3,242,959 2,704,981 
Typewriters and parts....... 5,694,244 6,664,168 6,318,219 
Windmills and parts........ 440,691* 1,216,235.% 1,305,878 
Woodworking machinery..... 936,288 1,386,881 1,069,057 
All other machinery........26,334,097 26,688,256 22,769,235 
I > hace hwo ere Oa 08 327,031 354,387 257,276 
Scales and balances......... 947,538 996,266 868,294 
Stoves, ranges and parts..... 1,317,929 1,326,505 1,036,527 
Be Sib s cticscageincess 14,810,749 16,264,969 13,959,661 

US « Haden Laie t $120,340,499 $137,021,100 $107,715,791 





* Not separately stated prior to July 1, 1906. 

The sum of the two latter tables makes up the total 
iron and steel as ordinarily reported. These totals are 
given below for the past three years, with the exports 
of “ agricultural implements, and parts of” appended: 

Iron and Steel Eaports, 


1906. 1907. 1908. 
Tonnage lines......... $52,215,089 $60,045,681 $43,397,323 
Manufactures ......... 120,340,499 137,021,100 107,715,791 
ee ee ee $172,555,588 $197,066,781 $151,113,114 
Agricultural implements 24,744,762 25,597,272 25,264,939 
Grand totals...... $197,300,350 $222,664,053 $176,378,053 


The proportion of iron and steel, tonnage lines, to total 
iron and steel exports, not including agricultural imple 
ments, was 30.26 per cent. in 1906, 30.47 per .cent. in 
1907 and 28.72 per cent. in 1908, an average of 30 per 
cent. for the three years. The proportion referred to 
total iron and steel, including agricultural implements, 
was 26.46 per cent. in 1906, 26.97 per cent. in 1907 and 
24.61 per cent. in 1908, an average of 26 per cent. for the 
three years. These are smaller percentages, probably, 


than would generally be assumed. The export trade in © 


manufactures of iron and steel is larger, proportionate 
to the trade in the tonnage lines, than it is generally 
given credit for. 

It would be interesting to compare these exports with 
total production, with a view to ascertaining which lines 
show the largest exports in proportion to total produc- 
tion, but data are not available. The tonnage exports 
have comprised about 5 per cent., roughly speaking, of 
the total weight produced. In point of value the pro- 
portion is probably slightly less, but no exact statement 
can be made, chiefly on account of the difficulty of de 
fining the standing in the business of such unfinished ma- 
terials as pig iron and billets. With manufacturers of 
iron and steel only occasional comparisons can be made, 
but they tend to show pretty strongly that the percentage 
exported is much larger than is the case with the tonnage 
lines of iron and steel. Thus the last census, covering 
1904—a poor year, however—showed the value of agri- 
cultural implements produced as $112,000,000, which com- 
pares with exports of $25,000,000 in each of the past 
three years; the same census showed $46,000,000 of hard- 
ware produced, compared with $11,000,000 to $16,000,000 
exported in the past three years; the census showed less 
than $8,000,000 of “safes and vaults,” while the exports 
of “safes” have amounted to almost $1,000,000; the 
census gave $21,000,000 for sewing machines, while the 
exports have been $6,000,000 to $8,500,000; the census 
total for “ typewriters and supplies ” is $10,640,495, while 
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exports of “typewriters and parts” were $5,694,244 in 
1906 and $6,664,164 in 1907, quite a remarkable relation 
even though the census figure is for 1904. Few other 
comparisons can be made, on account of omission or 
insufficiency of classification in the census report. Thus 
it is somewhat disappointing to find that the census table 
does not mention locomotives in any form, while we ex- 
ported over $9,000,000 worth in 1907. It would be more 
interesting for the census to report specifically on the 
locomotive industry than on such lines as axle grease, 
artificial limbs, flags and banners, ivory and wood rules, 
&ec., which are treated in careful detail. Enough appears 
in the census reports, however, to confirm the view which 
would naturally be entertained from a glance at the ex- 
port statistics, that the manufacturers consuming the 
tonnage lines of iron and steel export a larger proportion 
of their product than do the manufacturers producing 
these tonnages lines. 

The value, per gross ton, of the tonnage exports was 
as follows: 1906, $39.39; 1907, $46.12; 1908, $45.01, mak- 
ing an average for the three years of a trifle over $40 
aton. The variation from year to year is due chiefly to 
the difference in distribution, there having been a pro- 
portionate decrease in the cheaper materials and a pro- 
portionate increase in the more expensive materials. It 
would appear that there has been no important change in 
the prices received for different commodities. 

The average valuation is fairly high, while an exam- 
ination of the tonnage table shows that it is chiefly the 
more finished products of the iron and steel industry 
which are exported. The tonnage of pig iron exported is 
almost negligible, while the exports of ingots, billets, 
blooms, sheet bars, &c., have been considerably less than 
1 per cent. of our total sheet production. In wire nails, 
on the other hand, nearly 10 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion has been exported, and about the same proportion 
holds good with pipes and fittings. 

This trend in iron and steel products proper paves the 
way for the heavy exports in manufactures of iron and 
steel] which are to be observed in the detailed table. 
Averaging the past three years, one individual line, build- 
ers’ hardware, shows over $10,000,000 per year, while 
five lines—electrical machinery, metal working ma- 
chinery, sewing machines, locomotives and typewriters— 
each show more than $5,000,000 a year. So specialized 
a line as cash registers shows exports well above $2,000,- 
000 a year, while windmills show over $1,000,000 and 
scales and balances almost reach that figure. 

So much attention has been directed, particularly of 
late, to the exportation of tonnage lines in iron and steel, 
relatively little attention being paid to the exports of 
manufactures of iron and steel, that it may be well to 
note that, using the 1908 figures alone, we exported a 
greater value in windmills and in scales and balances 
than we did in pig iron, a greater value in pumps and 
pumping machinery than in crude steel, a greater value 
in sewing machines or in locomotives than in steel rails, 
and twice as much in builders’ hardware as in rails or 
structural material. Our exports of agricultural imple 
ments were almost 60 per cent. as large as our exports of 
all tonnage lines in iron and steel, while our exports of 
agricultural implements and other manufactures‘ were 
four times as large as our exports of the tonnage lines. 


There is no means of estimating closely the quantity 
of iron and steel involved in these exported manufactures, 
but when they had a value four times as great as that of 
fairly well finished iron and steel, which weighed in 1908 
close to 1,000,000 tons, and when a large part is made up 
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of rather heavy machinery, it is not unfair to conclude 
that the actual pig iron involved in their manufacture 
was quite a respectable tonnage, running well into the 
hundreds of thousands of tons. The value, of course, is 
the principal item, as it represents large wage distribu- 


tions and the bringing of a great deal of money into the 
country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A National Fund for Victims of Coal Mining Accidents 


To the Editor: In view of the frequency of recurring 
accidents in the coal mines of this country and the re- 
cent movement to collect subscriptions for the benefit of 
those widowed and orphaned by certain of the more 
serious disasters, is not the time propitious for starting a 
national fund to which every coal operator in this coun- 
try should contribute monthly or annually a fixed sum 
per ton of product? One mill per ton would seem to be 
within the means of the smallest operation. But such 
a fund, vested in and administered by a trust composed 
of three men of national reputation, appointed by the 
President of the United States, with the Governors of 
the coal producing States as an advisory commission, 
would meet all requirements. 

It would seem that such a fund might also be utilized 
to carry out important investigations looking to the de- 
velopment of safety appliances and improved methods 
on broader lines than those now being pursued by the 
Government. In Pennsylvania a bill to tax coal opera- 
tors with similar objects in view has been voted down 
on the theory that such tax would ultimately fall upon 
the consumer. But surely a general contribution of one 
mill per ton would not be worth considering in such 
connection. If practical the scheme has great merit over 
any system of taxation. Is it practical? OPERATOR. 

New York, February 20, 1909. 


——_—_~++e—___ 


A Large Export Order for Carborundum Wheels.— 
The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
just completed and shipped to Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 
4 tons of carborundum wheels, to be used in cutting the 
marble for the National Government Building. The car- 
borundum wheels were selected for this important work 
only after the keenest competition with other wheels. 
The building is to be built entirely of marble, and when 
completed will be one of the most costly and beautiful in 
all South America. All of the coping, trimming and cut- 
ting of the marble to enter into the building will be done 
with carborundum wheels. The big order included in all 
about 105 wheels, varying in size from 14 to 26 in in 
diameter. This is believed to be the largest single ship- 
ment of abrasive wheels ever sent to South America. 
The order was put through the factory in record time, as 
the wheels must arrive in Buenos Ayres so as to meet a 
shipment of special machinery ordered from Germany by 
Pablo Besano, the architect, and to which the carborun- 
dum wheels are to be attached. 


——_3--o——_—__—_—_. 


The Deforest Company.—Contracts for a new sheet 
and tin plate plant, to be built at Niles, Ohio, will be 
closed within the next two weeks. Some time ago Wade 
A. Taylor and Charles S. Thomas, formerly president and 
general manager, respectively, of the Empire Iron & Steel 
Company, Niles, secured a 50-acre site on which it was 
announced that they intended to erect a new plant. A 
company has now been incorporated for the purpose 
under the name of the Deforest Company. The plant will 
consist of six sheet mills and six tin plate mills, with a 
total capacity of approximately 5000 tons per month. 
There will also be a subsidiary company to be known as 
the T. & T. Metal Roofing Company, which will manu- 
facture corrugated and galvanized sheets. The site is on 
the Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads, and is of 
sufficient size to provide room for a steél plant, should the 
company decide to erect one later. 
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Edwin Reynolds. 


“ With the death of Edwin Reynolds a great man has 
departed—great alike in his grasp of large engineering 
principles and technical details; great in his mastery of 
commercial problems; great in his foresight and faith 
in the development of this country; great in his relations 
to civic and industrial conditions and questions. It is 
seldom that one man combines so many qualities, any one 
of which would bring success. Mr. Reynolds’ services 
cannot be overestimated. He was truly one of the em- 
pire builders, and his large contributions to engineering 
are recognized the world over.” 

This, in the words of Walter H. Whiteside, president 
of the Aliis-Chalmers Company, fittingly characterizes 
the career of the man who was, for more than 30 years, 
the dean of American engineers; a man who, by sheer 
force of character and ability, without the advantage of 
university training, raised himself from the position of 
machinist to that of the foremost mechanical technician 
of the world, in charge of the 
great engine building shops 
with which his name is insep- 
arably connected. Even the 
brief outline of his life’s work 
is one to command admiration 
and inspire emulation. 

Born in Mansfield, Conn., on 
March 23, 1831, Edwin Rey- 
nolds attended the _ district 
school, and, when he reached 
his sixteenth year, was appren- 
ticed to A. P. Kenney, a local 
machinist. Here he eventually 
became foreman and soon after- 
ward started on a journeyman’s 
tour of various shops in lower 
New England, adding bit by bit to 
his knowledge of sound mechan- 
ical principles, no detailof which 
appears to have escaped him. 

Later Mr. Reynolds went 
West and settled for a time in 
Aurora, Ind., as superintendent 
of the shops of Stedman & Co., 
who were largely engaged in 
building engines, sawmill ma- 
chinery, drainage pumps, &c., 
for the Southern trade. This 
business having been practically 
wiped out by the Civil War, he 
returned to the East and was 
employed in a number of ma- 
chinery building plants until, 
having attracted the attention of Geo. Corliss, he was 
offered a position in the works of the Corliss Steam En- 
gine Company, at Providence, R. I., where he rose to be- 
come general superintendent. Here it was that Mr. 
Reynolds acquired, during the 10 years dating from 1867, 
the most valuable details of the knowledge which was 
afterward to make him famous, and his share in design- 
ing the celebrated Centennial engine, which was exbibited 
at Philadelphia in 1876, led directly to a proffer, by Ed- 
ward P. Allis, of the general superintendency of the vigor- 
ous young company which the latter had established at 
Milwaukee in what are now the Reliance shops of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, as rebuilt and extended under 
Mr. Reynolds’ direction. 

Here, at his new post, with practically unlimited op- 
portunity for initiative, Hdwin Reynolds entered upon the 
bold pioneering in design which was to mean so much for 
the industrial welfare and prominence of this country. 
As a consequence of his inventions, adaptations and dis- 
coveries, the Edward P. Allis Company soon became 
known in every quarter of the civilized globe, and many of 
the types of machinery originated in that earlier day are, 
with some modifications, still regarded as standard. 

While his somewhat spectacular performance in de- 
signing the New York Subway engines, during a trip on 
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the train between Chicago and New York, is often re- 
ferred to as a great achievement, this feat palls into insig- 
nificance when compared with the steady work of years: 
in bringing to their present high state of efficiency the 
blowing engine, compressor, hoist and pumping engine, 
as well as the standard designs of horizontal and vertical 
power engines, which, under the name of Reynolds-Cor- 
liss, are installed throughout the earth, contributing to the 
efficiency of manufacturing plants of every description. 

“The first blowing engine designed by Mr. Reynolds,” 
to quote the words of a former associate, “caused a 
veritable upheaval of precedent.” This was to be used 
in the works of the original Joliet Steel Company, and 
competitive designs had been submitted by leading en- 
gineers in the United States and Europe, but, while all 
except that of Mr. Reynolds followed well established 
practice, his embodied a radical departure from accepted 
ideas. Fortunately for the progress of the iron industry, 
Mr. Reynolds’ scheme was adopted. The engine showed 
such excellent results that the attention of Andrew Car- 
negie was attracted, and this led to orders so often re- 
peated that machines of similar construction soon became 
used to the practical exclusion 
of all others. After more than 
25 years of continuous experi- 
menting the essential features 
of this design have not been 
improved upon. 

The first triple expansion 
pumping engine of the vertical 
type, which is now built and 
used everywhere in this coun- 
try, as well as abroad, for high 
duty water works service, was 
designed by Edwin Reynolds 
for the North avenue station at 
Milwaukee and has been in 
continuous operation ever since, 
maintaining a good record for 
economy. In the many years 
that have elapsed since this 
was installed, the original de- 
sign has not been bettered to 
any material extent, although 
the best engineers of the world 
have occupied themselves with 
the problem. 

And so one might go on enu- 
merating the services which 
Edwin Reynolds has rendered 
in the world of engineering; 
but his achievements are too 
generally known to require ex- 
tended comment at this time, 


and it is too early yet for an, 


adequate appreciation of his 
worth to the progress of industry and civilization. That 
will follow in due course. 


At the time of his death Mr. Reynolds was consulting 
engineer of the Allis-Chalmers Company, although the 
lingering illness of the past three years had unfitted him 
for active duty, and he took a great interest to the last 
in the magnificent new works at West Allis, which had 
been laid out on a strictly engineering basis, after his 
plans, at the time the Edward P. Allis Company became 
merged in the new organization. 

He was also interested in a number of other plants 
of Milwaukee and vicinity; had been the first president 
of the National Metal Trades Association; was a past 
president of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and bore the degree of LL.D., conferred upon him 
by the University of Wisconsin, on the wall of whose 
college of engineering his name has been carved—an un- 
usual distinction for a living savant. 3 

Mr. Reynolds passed away peacefully at his residence 
in Milwaukee on Februftry 19. He leaves a widow. 


BENJAMIN CUSHING Bowker, secretary and treasurer 
of the Ames Plow Company, died at Neponset, Mass., 
February 17, aged 64 years. He was a native of Nepon- 
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set, and soon after leaving school entered the employ of 
the Ames Plow Company, with which he was identified 
for 43 years. He leaves a widow and two sons. 

Egvin SAUNDERS of D. Saunders’ Sons, Yonkers, N. Y., 
died February 17. 

Harry WEnR, president of the Canton Iron & Steel 
Company, Baltimore, Md., died February 14, after a 
short illness, aged 38 years. He was a native of Balti- 
more and formed the company 12 years ago. He leaves 
a widow, a son and a daughter. 


PERSONAL. 


James R. Petley, who has been associated for many 
years with the Christensen Engineering Company and 
its successors, being latterly treasurer and purchasing 
agent of the National Brake & Electric Company, recent- 
ly resigned to enter business for himself as a manufac- 
turers’ agent, with offices in the Caswell Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


David Hall, who resigned some weeks ago as assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, 
is now with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
at Pittsburgh. 


The University of Pittsburgh on February 12 hon- 
ored Edward G. Acheson, president of the International 
Acheson Graphite Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., by 
conferring upon him the degree of Doctor of Science, in 
recognition of the many successes~he has scored as re- 
sults of his scientific research. It was Mr. Acheson who 
gave to the world the abrasive known as carborundum, 
also the product, siloxicon, as well as artificial graphite. 
His electric furnace work has given him prominence as 
probably the greatest electric furnace expert in the 
world. His work has added very materially to the 
world’s wealth. 


Horace Hammond of the Hammond-Byrd Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., who has been recuperating in the 
West for several months, is expected in Birmingham to 
assume the duties of his office about April 1. 


George L. Knight, formerly manufacturers’ agent at 
Nashville, Tenn., has been elected secretary and general 
purchasing agent of the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 


Archibald Johnston, vice-president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, sailed for Europe February 18, to join 
Charles M. Schwab. 


President F. N. Hoffstot of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany has gone to Europe, sailing February 18. 

Charles Booth, recently elected vice-president of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, who for the past few 
months has been managing the New York office, will 
shortly move to Chicago and make his headquarters in 
the main office of the company. 

A. B. Neumann resigned his position as chief engineer 
of the Indiana Steel Company February 1 and is tempo- 
rarily located at 1539 First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago. He will take a few weeks rest before engaging in 
a new line of work. . 


F. P. Van Horn, formerly assistant treasurer, has 
been made treasurer of the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


Frank C. Harper has been made assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh. He was 
formerly assistant cashier of the Union Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh. 


F. H. Moyer, formerly at the Clairton Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer at the plant of the Indiana Steel Company, Gary, 
Ind. 

BE. W. Oglebay, of Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleveland, 
sailed Saturday for a three moftths’ stay in Europe. 

J. A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Products Export Company, will go South this week to 
recuperate from an illness from which he has been suffer- 
ing since the opening of the year. 
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Hugh Conrad of the Ingersoll-Rand Drill Company 
has returned from a trip around the world, his itinerarv 
including Japan, China and Australia. 


ee 


New Publications. 


The Ironmonger Metal Market Year Book, 1909.— 
Pocket sized handbook, 4 x 6% in.; 86 pages. Bound 
in stiff cloth. Published by the Jronmonger, London, 
England. 

This is the third year of publication. It gives valu- 
able statistics of the metal and iron trade not only of 
Great Britain, but Continental Europe and the United 
States. The price of copper and tin for every business 
day in 1908 is given, and the price of Banca tin as 
quoted in Amsterdam is likewise given. Tables give the 
production, consumption and import movements of the 
metals, as well as Scotch and Cleveland iron. The price 
of tin plates is likewise given for each week in the year 
1908, and some statistics regarding the production and 
deliveries of iron in Germany are likewise included. 


Elementary Machine Design. By J. D. Hoffman, Pro- 
fessor of Dngineering, Purdue University. Size, 6 x 9 
in.; pages, 254; cloth binding; illustrated; price, $2.50. 
This book represents the course of instruction in ele- 

mentary machine design given to the junior engineering 

students at Purdue University. It is the material of a 

series of lectures put in book form with revisions and 

additions, making it suitable for general work. It is 
strictly elementary but attended with references which 
the reader or student can consult to follow up more com- 
pletely such subjects as he may be interested in. Being 
intended for beginners who are not competent to derive 
advantage from the usual treatises and reference books 
on machine design it presupposes only a knowledge of 
mechanical drawing and shop practice, and aims by 
simple illustrations to show the principles of examples 
so that the reader may apply them to similar cases and 
derive the benefit of independent work. In the introduc- 
tion the author lays down an outline of a one-year’s 
course of instruction in the subject of 36 weeks at 6 hr. 
per week, which will cover a scope commensurate with 
the extent of the book. 

The first four chapters deal with materials used in 
machine construction; graphic statics and -the simple 
stresses in tension, compression, shear and flexure; 


_stresses continued in twist, and combined twist and flex- 


ure; discussions on shafts, flywheels, pulleys, belts, ropes, 
gears, screws and frictions; and cylinder, flat plates and 
fastenings. Three chapters follow dealing with three 
typical designs and their alternates, and after each of 
these chapters are a few blank pages on which notes or 
pictures or other variations of the application of the 
principles involved in that design may be inserted, thus 
encouraging the search for such in the literature issued 
by manufacturers. The final chapter is a collection of 
problems in kinematics of machines. 

As a means of introducing the novice to the interest- 
ing field of effort with which it is concerned, the book 
should certainly prove valuable, and inasmuch as through- 
out its pages the practical question of economic produc- 
tion is borne in mind, it carries the instruction along in a 
way that should save the student from falling into a 
fault common among machine designers who, however 
ingenious in working out problems in mechanical move- 
ments, fail to appreciate the difficulties which the shop 
man will meet in trying to reduce the design to the work- 


ing reality. 
a ns 


Vance and Henry B. McCormick, Harrisburg, have pur- 
chased the property of the Eureka Mining & Developing 
Company of Birmingham, Ala., consisting of two brown 
iron ore mines recently opened for commercial purposes, 
and approximately 400 acres of land in Russell County, 
Ala., supposed to contain a considerable quantity of 
brown ore. The price consideration for the property is 
said to have been $50,000. 
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The Southern Steel Company Conversion Basis. 


According to the plan of reorganization of the South- 
ern Steel Company, which has been accepted by some of 
the interests, as noted in these columns, it is estimated 
that after the fixed charges of $352,700 and the $420,000 
of 6 per cent. dividends on the preferred are deducted 
from the estimated average annual net earnings of 
$1,200,000 of the new company, there should be left as 
surplus the sum of $427,000, which is equal to 4.27 per 
cent. on the common stock. In the reorganization scheme 
the noteholders, in lieu of cash, are placed on the same 
footing as the bondholders. The company’s general 
creditors, instead of cash, receive 50 per cent. of their 
claims in the first refunding bonds and 75 per cent. in 
preferred stock. The old preferred stockholders receive 
25 per cent. in the new common stock, common stockhold- 
ers 5 per cent. in the new common stock, and in addition 
both classes of stockholders are given the privilege of 
subscribing at the rate of $10 a share for their old stock 
and receiving on account thereof 150 per cent. of the 
subscription in new preferred stock and 250 per cent. of 
the subscription in new common stock. The new issue of 
$7,000,000 non-cumulative 6 per cent. preferred stock 
compares with the former issue of $10,000,000 cumulative 
7 per cent. preferred stock, while the new issue of $10,- 
000,000 of common stock is against the $15,000,000 of 
common stock in the old company. 

The bond and collateral note issues of the original 
Southern Steel Company and the three companies amal- 
gamated with it are as follows: 


Southern Steel Company: 
First mortgage 5 per cent. sinking fund 25-year gold 
OS sion Sie ah eile dk bie d nie wis. 5 be Ae Asda eo mwine $3,000,000 


Five per cent. collateral gold notes................. 734,000 
Georgia Steel Company : 

First mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds............... 1,000,000 

Second mortgage 5 per cent. gold notes............. 370,000 
Lacey-Buek Iron Company : 

First mortgage 6 per cent, gold bonds.............. 450,000 
Chattanooga [ron & Coal Company : 

First mortgage 6 per cent. gold bonds............... 600,000 


The new issue of $8,000,000 first and refunding bonds 
will be used in part in the gradual retirement of the 
above bonds. The bondholders will receive 4 per cent. a 
year for the first five years and then the former rate of 
5 per cent. In consideration of their acceptance of the 
lower rate of interest at the beginning, they are to re- 
ceive new preferred stock to the amount of $100 for 
each $1000 bond. 


The Reorganization Plan Opposed. 


George H. Schuler, holder of $2,200,000 of the com- 
mon and preferred stock of the old company, submitted 
the following contentions to the United States Circuit 
Court at New York February 20, on a motion to make 
permanent the temporary injunction restraining the Re- 
organization Committee from carrying out its plan: 

That according to the appraisement in the bankruptcy 
court the value of the property was $50,000,000, and 
according to the Reorganization Committee’s valuation it 
was at least $27,000,000, with an assured income of $1,- 
200,000 ; that the lack of equity consisted in the fact that 
the preference under the reorganization was given to 
those stockholders who advanced $10 per share for the 
subscription to the stock, while to those who were not 
able to make the subscription no substantial return was 
made; stockholders subscribing the $10 a share received 
150 per cent. in preferred stock and 250 per cent. in com- 
mon stock of the new company, while the stockholder 
who did not subscribe received but 25 per cent. of com- 
mon stock for his preferred stock and only 5 per cent. of 
common stock for his common stock in the old company. 
It was also stated that the plan includes the turning over 
for the purposes of the reorganization all the assets of 
the old company. 

The complainant claimed that the majority of the 
stockholders and the committee representing them stood 
in a fiduciary relation to the minority stockholders and 
owed them the duty to protect their interests and secure 
to them their just proportion of the income and proceeds 
of the property. The court reserved its decision. 
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Ores of the Cornwall Type in Pennsylvania. 


For 168 years—since 1740—iron ore has been mined at 
the great Cornwall banks in Lebanon County, Pa. In 
the 56 years that have elapsed since “ mining proper” 
was begun and the first sale of ore was made, the pro- 
duction has exceeded 21,000,000 tons, all taken from what 
is practically a single great ore body, though it contains 
extensive partings of barren rock. 


The Cornwall ores are essentially magnetite, but they 
contain pyrite in amounts which make it necessary to 
roast them before they can be used in the blast furnaces. 


The iron content averages not far from 45 per cent., and 
analyses show, as rather constant chemical characteris- 
tics, low phosphorus, high sulphur, silica, lime and mag- 
nesia, and the presence of copper. 

So far as known, ores of the Cornwall type do not 
occur outside of Pennsylvania, though certain small veins 
of magnetite found in Nova Scotia may be more or less 
closely related to them. In Pennsylvania similar ores 
have been mined on a considerable scale at five localities 
in Berks County, at Warwick in Chester County, and in 
the vicinity of Dillsburg in York County; but only the 
deposits at Cornwall are now worked in a large way. 

The deposits have been described by several geolo- 
gists; but in the belief that an investigation of a some- 
what broader scope than any of those previously attempt- 
ed might lead to an understanding of the manner in which 
the ores were formed, and that a knowledge of their 
genesis might warrant practical suggestions looking to the 
discovery of ore bodies yet unknown, a systematic study 
of the deposits was undertaken by Arthur C. Spencer 
of the United States Geological Survey, and was carried 
on during the autumn of 1906 and the summer of 1907. 
Mr, Spencer’s report on this work has just been published 
by the Survey as Bulletin 369. 

Although the observed facts failed to establish a com- 
plete theory regarding the origin of the ores, it is believed 
that the following suggestions, made by Mr. Spencer, wil} 
be of value to those who in the future may make practical 
explorations for new ore bodies in the field: 

1, Ore bodies are to be sought only on or near the 
walls of masses of diabase. 

2. Large masses of diabase are more favorable for ore 
deposits than smaller ones. 

8. Crosscutting intrusions and highly inclined sills 
are more favorable than sills of low inclination. 

4. Limestones and limy shales are far more likely 
to be replaced by ore than clay shales or sandstones. 

5. Particularly favorable locations for ore are found in 
masses of limestone that lie between bodies of diabase 
and beds that are in a marked degree less susceptible 
than limestones to the metamorphosing influence of 
igneous rocks. 

6. The most promising situations will be found at 
places where the largest number of the above stated 
favorable conditions occur in combination. 

Mr. Spencer’s report is illustrated by maps and sec- 
tions and his geologic descriptions of the deposits have 
been prepared with special reference to the possibility of 
indicating situations in which it may prove worth while 
to look for deposits of iron ore as yet unrecognized. 


———_++e—___ 


About 200 were present at the annual meeting and 
banquet of the Employers’ Association of Cleveland at 
the Hollenden Hotel, February 18. The question of es- 
tablishing a permanent legal department for the associa- 
tion was taken up and referred to a committee. A pub- 
licity department was also recommended in the report 
of the officers. The association will consider the ad- 
visability of opening a free labor bureau. 


The American Bolt Works, located at East Birming- 
ham and owned by Wm. H. and Charles H. Merritt of 
Birmingham, Ala., has been purchased by Charles J. and 
H. ©. Graham of the Graham Nut Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. This plant is in operation and employs 200 men. 
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Trade Publications. 


Electrical Equipment.—General Dlectric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletins and publications, Bulletin No. 
4638, superseding No. 4482, is a guide to the design of a medium 
and small capacity central station switchboard, outlined with 
the aid of diagrams and descriptive matter illustrating the best 
method of laying out that part of a power plant. Bulletin No. 
4642 describes briefly a roller bearing trolley base which is con- 
structed of malleable iron and which, exclusive of the pole, 
weighs 115 ib. Attention is called to the advantage in light- 
ness, and it is claimed that the base is especially strong. Pub- 
lication No. 3728 gives, by means of tables and curves, brief ex- 
positions of the value of the Tungsten series street lamps, and 
publication No. 3750 shows the company’s type H transformer. 

Chucks.—Cushman Chuck Company, Hartford,Conn. Book- 
det. Lists various types of chucks made by the company, includ- 
ing its standard lines and special chucks, such as attachments 
for front and back ends of cutting-off machines, Drill chuck 
arbors in a number of styles are shown, and directions for 
fitting lathe chucks and for ordering repairs are given. 

Well Drilling Machinery.—Oil Well Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and 26 Cortlandt street, New York, In The 
Jron Age, February 11, catalogue section A, No. 21, 6 x 9 in, 
issued by the above company, was, as a result of a typographical 
error, described as containing 38 pages instead of 368 pages. 

Copper and Brass Rolling Mills.—C. G. Hussey & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hanger. An excellent paper imitation of an 
-embossed bronze sheet advertising the company’s product. 

Wire Rope.—aA. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Two circulars. One illustrates the new St. Louis Cathe- 
‘Gral, in the construction of which the company’s wire rope was 
used. A short description of the cathedral is given. The other 
circular shows an aerial rope tramway for use in transporting 
ore, coal, timber, &c. This tramway is recommended because 
dt can be erected at a low cost and can be used to good advan- 
tage in conveying material across mountains and over marshy 
land where wagor loads are impracticable. 

Water Regulators.—The Senters Mfg. Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Three circulars. Treat respectively of the Senter 
pump governor, the Senter feed water control, and the Senter 
digh and low water alarm. 

Electric Coal Puncher.—The Pneumelectric Machine 
Company, Syracuse, N. ¥Y. Two booklets. One is a reprint of 
an article from Mines and Minerals, written by T. W. Sprague 
and describing the construction and method of operating the 
Pneumelectric coal cutting machine. The other booklet shows 
‘the machine, which is a self-contained apparatus using as the 
driving means electricity and compressed air combined, and 
shows the machine in operation. The various parts of the ap- 
paratus are described and illustrations include views of the 
equipment unassembled. 

Industrial Instruments.—The Industrial Instrument 
‘Company, Foxboro, Mass. The first of a series of circulars for 
a loose leaf binder. Describe products sold by the company, in- 
cluding gauges, revolution counters, valves, time clocks and 
electric tower clocks. The first circular describes the company’s 
plant and briefly outlines the scope of the Industrial Instru- 
ment Company, which is the sales company for the Standard 
-Gauge Mfg. Company and the Standard Blectric Time Company. 

Steel and Galvanized Sheets.—Newport Rolling Mill 
Company, Newport, Ky. Booklet. This catalogues briefly the 
company’s line of sheeting, which includes corrugated sheets for 
roofing, weatherboard siding, arches, ridge rolls, &c., for general 
-construction work. 

Welding Repairs.—Goldschmidt Thermit Company, 90 
West street, New York. Booklet. Examples of work done with 
-thermit are shown, including some particularly heavy pieces, 
such as ship anchors, rudder posts, car trucks, flywheels, shafts, 
&ce. The company undertakes contracts for rail welding, pipe 
vwelding, &c. 

Coal Crushers.—Pennsylvania Crusher Company, Phila- 
-delphia, Pa. Bulletin. No. 512, Illustrates the company’s all 
steel frame swing hammer crusher, The machine is shown from 
several directions, and a photograph of a shipment of six large 
crushers to the United States Steel Corporation is reproduced. 

Ol Switches and Circuit Breakers.—Kelman Diectric 
& Mfg. Company, 612 North Main street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
John Kelman, Bastern representative, 194 Lefferts place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Bulletin, circulars and reprints. Bulletin No. 4 de- 
scribes high voltage oil switches and oil circuit breakers which 
are electrically operated. These circuit breakers operate with- 
out the use of series transformers and are made in several styles, 
including circuit breakers with electrically operated automatic 
overload release, non-automatic electrically operated switches, 
-compressed air circuit breakers and others for special purposes. 
Folder No. 2 describes briefly high voltage switches and circuit 
‘breakers, and folder No. 3 illustrates the company’s apparatus 
in the Edison Electric Company's plant at Fernando, Cal. Two 
-other circulars are reprints from the Electrical World, April 4, 
1908, and January 2, 1909, the first describing the Fernando, 
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Cal., installation and the second the standard electrically oper- 
ated oil switches made by the company. 


Vanadium Die Steel.— American Vanadium Company, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh. Leaflet. Gives remarkable results 
of tests of pneumatic riveting hammer vanadium die steel made 
at the works of the New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, 
N. J., September, 1907, to May, 1908. 

Gas Producers and Producer Gas Power Plants.— 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue, 6 x 9% in., 160 
pages. In addition to being a well compiled catalogue of some 
of this firm’s products, the book contains a treatise on the ad- 
vantages of gaseous fuel and the manner in which it can be ap- 
plied to various purposes. Comparisons are made with the aid 
of tables of the cost of gas as a fuel as against steam. The 
design and construction of the company’s standard gas producer 
are explained with the aid of sectional illustrations, diagrams, 
&c. A number of installations of producer plants are shown, 
and ground plans of typical plants are included. Useful data 
relating to power production are given. A unique feature of the 
book is the supplementary pages preceding the introduction and 
following the table of contents in the rear of the book, which 
contain illustrations of triple expansion pumping engines, gate 
valves, centrifugal pumps, hydraulic shears, presses, &c. 

Wire Flattening Mills.—August Schmitz, Duesseldorf, 
Germany. Pamphiet. Describes and illustrates with the aid of 
photographic reproductions a heavy wire flattening mill which 
is built In two sizes, one with rolls 8 in. in diameter and 5 in. 
face, and the second with rolls 10 in. in diameter and 6 in. face. 
The rolls are arranged for internal water cooling and run in 
bronze bearings lined with antifriction metal. The roll housings 
are cast steel to absorb vibration and generally are adjusted by 
a central geared adjustment instead of independent wrench ad- 
justments. The first size will handle wire up to %-in. in diam- 
eter and the second size takes wire up to %-in. in diameter. The 
machines can be arranged for rolling profile wires of any vari- 
ety. 

Vertical Boring Mills.—Gisholt Machine Company, Mad- 
ison, Wis. Page for loose leaf binder. Shows an 88-in. vertical 
boring mill, the general design of which follows the company’s 
standard boring mills above 42 in. in size. The mill has an ex- 
treme swing of 89 in. and clears 69% in. under the cross rail. 
A friction headstock is added through which three changes of 
sliding gears and six changes of speed may be obtained mechan- 
ically, giving in connection with a two-speed countershaft a 
total of 12 table speeds, ranging from 0.9 to 30 rev. per min. 
in geometrical progression. 

Horticultural Spraying Apparatus.—Jacobson Machine 
Mfg. Company, Warren, Pa. Bulletin L. Describes gasoline 
engine driven apparatus for spraying trees and plants. The 
engines are portable and made in sizes up to 5 hp. Several 
types of pumps which can be used in connection with them are 
shown and some space is given to spraying apparatus made by 
other companies to which the engines can be attached. Gasoline 
engines are also illustrated and instructions for spraying are 
given with formulas for fungicides and insecticides. 


Rock Crushers.—T, L. Smith Company, Majestic Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis. Two catalogues, 6 x 9 in., 33 pages, and 
6 x 9 in., 8 pages. A short description details the development 
of the gyratory type of rock crusher and a general description 
of the company’s standard crusher is given, accompanied by a 
cross sectional view and an illustration of a complete machine. 
Around the stationary shaft of the machine rotates an eccentric 
sleeve which is gear driven in the lower end and which imparts 
to a hollow crushing head surrounding it a gyratory crushing 
movement. Some portable crushers are shown and brief mention 
is made of chain elevators and revolving screens, in addition 
to a portable jaw crusher which is made for use where great 
capacity is not essential. The second catalogue shows the stand- 
ard jaw crushers and explains them in detail. 


Machine Tools.—Garvin Machine Tool Company, Spring 
and Varick streets, New York. Catalogue, edition D, 6 x 9 in., 
96 pages. Devoted especially to milling: machines, profiling ma- 
chines, tapping machines, drill lathes, gang drills, cutters and 
grinders, &c. Standard sizes are shown and short descriptions 
are given of machines that can be made to order. The volume 
is made for foreign distribution, and German and French text 
is included, together with instructions for ordering by cable or 
telegraph and codes for this purpose. 

Open Hearth Steel Products.—Inland Steel Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Catalogue, 5 x 7% in., 158 pages, bound in leather. 
An illustration of the Indiana Harbor works of this company 
forms a frontispiece for this neatly arranged volume, and the 
rest of the book is given over to tables of sizes of structural 
material, billets, blooms, slabs, bars, &c., turned out by the 
company, with some illustrations in color showing dimensions 
of the company’s products. Corrugated sheets for siding and 
roofing are also shown and tables of weights and standard 
gauges are included. 

Sight Feed Oil Pumps.—Sight Feed Oil Pump Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin No. 209. A reissue of an older bulle- 
tin devoted to the Richardson automatic sight feed oil pump 
with some additional descriptive matter. Line drawings show 
the various sections of the pump. 
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The Use of Our Iron Ore Resources. 





In an address before the Franklin Institute John Birk- 
inbine of Philadelphia recently discussed “ Our National 
Resources, Their Conservation and Utilization.” He em- 
phasized the point that the conservation of resources is 
not merely holding them in reserve for the future, but 
judicious, practical utilization. He added that the the- 
orist is not to be thanked for the growing interest in this 
subject, since thousands of active brains have been at 
work on our economic problems, adding to the material 
wealth of the country and the comfort of the people, by 
reducing the consumption of resources, lowering costs of 
production or converting waste into valuable materials. 
Reference was made to President Roosevelt’s statement 
at the Washington conference that the nation’s increase 
in the consumption of coal in 1907 over that of 1906 ex- 
ceeded the total consumption of the year 1876. In com- 
ment Mr. Birkinbine said: “Had President Roosevelt 


added to his remarks concerning coal that, had we used 


fuel as wastefully in 1906 and 1907 as in 1876, the year- 
ly annual increase for consumption would be more than 
double the production for 1876, the real advance of the 
country would have commanded attention without weak- 
ening the plea for conservation.” Concerning iron ore 
the speaker said: 

A successful ironmaster, basing conclusions upon a 
consumption of 1200 lb. of iron ore per inhabitant in 
1907, prophesied that in 30 years one-half of our supply 
of original iron ore will be exhausted, and that in a 
generation we must depend upon the leaner ores. If these 
lean ores should be our reliance, which is not admitted, 
they will average about the same proportion of iron as 
the mineral fed to blast furnaces when Mr. Carnegie 
entered the iron business, from which he retired with a 
great fortune. He has seen the development of the Lake 
Superior iron ore region and its rapid growth, until 80 
per cent. of domestic ores used come from this district 
and have displaced local ores, many of which lie dormant. 
He has seen the upbuilding of a magnificent iron and 
steel industry, resulting from the abundance and excel- 
lence of these ores, the district reaching the phenomenal 
output of 42,000,000 tons in 1907, with individual mines 
contributing 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons each. But the 
output of 1907 may not be again reached for years. The 
curve of annual production of iron and steel, which in 
the last decade was approaching the vertical, may flatten, 
and we may give weight, such as they evidently deserve, 
to other domestic iron ore resources. 


Other Than Lake Ores Coming Forward. 


That leaner ores will be used no one doubts; in fact, 
ores are now shipped from the Lake Superior region 
which for years were considered undesirable; but with 
improved mining, transportation and smelting methods, 
the actual cost of producing steel is not advanced, and 
it is probable that some leaner or less desirable ores could 
now be used advantageously and economically in place 
of ore brought from the Lake Superior region. While the 
draft upon the mines has been tremendous, apparently 
threatening exhaustion, new finds are constantly re- 
ported. Minnesota, the largest producer, has developed 
ore bodies beyond the Mississippi River, and in the older 
districts of the Lake Superior region new discoveries are 
not unusual. 

The Lake Superior region is the most productive, but 
not the only source of domestic ore supply. The Southern 
States have reserves which will permit them to continue 
producing iron and steel in competition. Late develop- 
ments in concentration in northern New York demon- 
strate that a liberal supply of rich ore may be depended 
upon, and that State, as well as New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, offers possibilities in iron ores, which, although 
requiring beneficiation, may be mined, treated and smelt- 
ed at expenditures that will make them competitors with 
Lake Superior ores. 

As far as iron ore is concerned, the western portion 
of the continental United States has been but imperfectly 
explored, but in Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico ex- 
ploited deposits maintain an iron and steel industry ap- 
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proximating in capacity the product of Sweden, and show 
large reserves of available mineral. 


Improved Utilization of Iron Ores, 


The abundance of our minerals, the comparatively low 
cost at which they can be obtained and transported, and 
the high rate of labor which has prevailed in this coun- 
try, have retarded the introduction of many economies, 
but in the iron industry wasteful methods have been mod- 
ified, ores formerly refused are utilized, advances in metal- 
lurgy reduce the fuel and labor cost per ton of metal 
produced, and an effort to conserve resources is growing 
in appreciation. 


For the past 10 years the average annual increase in 
pig iron production has nearly equaled the production 
of the metal with mineral fuel in 1876, and as in the 30 
years under consideration the railroad mileage of the 
country quadrupled, while the average business carried 
on per mile of road is greatly in excess of earlier years, 
the demands for iron and steel correspondingly augment- 
ed. If progress in other lines of industry is traced sim- 
ilar results may be expected, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that the statement made by the President 
could be amended, and that in late years we are annually 
augmenting the production, not only of coal, but of other 
materials, at a rate greater than the entire country de 
manded in 1876. 


With an advancing civilization, progressive industries, 
augmented wealth and increased population, greater de- 
mands upon our mineral resources are to be expected. 
These are evidences of national development, and the 
problem presented to the people is not the use, but the 
abuse of the available resources. If the consumption of 
coal required per ton of freight or per passenger hauled 
per mile on the railroads, or if the amount necessary to 
make a ton of pig iron or steel products, or to produce 
100 hp. by prime movers, had been the same in 1907 as 
it was in 1876, the increase shown in that year over the 
previous one would be much greater than the total out- 
put in 1876. 


In the absence of the advances in metallurgy and im- 
provement in mechanical appliances, progress in iron and 
steel manufacture, in other industries and in transporta- 
tion details would have been impossible. The country 
could not prosper as it does to-day if prices of manufac 
tured articles or costs of transportation were on the basis 
of 30 years ago. 

———+—-oe—____ 


The White-Souther Endurance Testing Machine.— 
The Henry Souther Engineering Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has developed the 'White-Souther endurance test- 
ing machine for making dynamic tests of materials. It 
subjects a specimen to alternating stresses by revolving 
it with the center supported and the ends loaded. The 
results for the two ends afford checks on one another. 
The machine is equipped with ball bearings, and runs 
at high speed without heating, thus eliminating the trou- 
ble which arises from friction due to high speed and 
heavy loading. The customary speed of the machines 
now in use is 1300 rev. per min. An objection to some of 
the old forms of endurance testing machines is that the 
specimen is too difficult to prepare, but this difficulty is 
claimed to have been overcome in the White-Souther 
standard test specimen. The machines are furnished 
complete with weights and revolution counters, and a 
1-hp. motor is sufficient to operate them. Tinius Olsen & 
Co., 500 North Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Pa., are the 
sole selling agents, 

2 oe ———_ 


Following the lead of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, other leading steel interests are reported to be or- 
ganizing concrete engineering departments to supervise 
the manufacture and give counsel concerning the use of 
cold twisted bars for reinforcing purposes. The United 
States Steel Corporation is not understood to be inter- 
ested in this move, as the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany has heretofore’ made provision for standardizing 
and placing upon a reliable basis its methods of manu- 
facturing this material and co-operating with contractors 
in its use. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


General Machinery. 


Arthur E. Olmstead, owner of the Ontario Iron Works, 
Pulaski, N. Y., has purchased the plant of the Mexico Machine 
Company, Mexico, N. Y., of which Luther J. Clark was proprie- 
tor. Mr. Clark retires from™business on account of impaired 
health. The machinery will all be taken down by Mr. Olmstead 
and moved to Pulaski, where he will establish a machine shop 
in connection with his present foundry business. 

The United Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., contemplates 
enlarging its plant to meet the increased demand for its prod- 
ucts. While no definite location has been selected for the new 
building, the company is considering moving its plant to either 
the outskirts of the city or to some other locality. 


The Frontier Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y., bas purchased a 
large site at Letchworth and Grant streets, having New York 
Central track connections, and will build and equip an extensive 
new plant, consisting of foundry, machine shop, pattern shop 
and office building, instead of erecting a machine shop addition 
to its present plant, as recently reported. 


B. F. Donovan, Clifton Forge Grocery Company, Inc., Clifton 
Forge, Va., intends to erect a small ice plant and bottling works 
in eastern Virginia, and is in the market for suitable machinery 
for these two plants. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


Recent orders of the Crocker-Wheeler Company of Ampere, 
N. J., include 250-kw. motor generater set for the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company at Ensley, Ala., consisting of 
a 250-kw. direct current generator, driven by a 6600-volt three- 
phase 25-cycle synchronous motor, to be used as an exciter; 
50 hp. of small elevator motors, Haughton Elevator & Machine 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, and a number of 2/5-hp. motors, Yaw- 
man & Erbe, Rochester, N. Y. 


The City Secretary of Shattuck, Okla., will receive bids until 
March 8 for materials for the construction of a system of water 
works which will include two return tubular boilers, one feed 
water heater, two boiler feed pumps, one air compressor, two 
duplex pumps, cast iron pipe, valves, &c. 


The City Treasurer of Montgomery, Ala., will receive bids 
until March 15 for two 200-hp. water tube boilers and two 
250-hp. water tube boilers for the city pumping station. 


The Board of Aldermen, Batavia, N. Y., has under considera- 
tion the purchase of an additional generating set of about 75 
kw. capacity, to be installed at the municipal lighting plant. 
Specifications will be prepared and bids called for in the spring. 

The City Council of Asbury Park, N. J., will receive bids 
until March 1 for the construction of sewerage disposal works, 
including the equipment of the pumping station with three cen- 
trifugal pumps, four electric motors, conveyors, screens, pip- 
ing, &c. 

The Board of Fire and Water Commissioners of Kansas City, 
Mo., will receive bids until March 11 for a 15,000,000-gal. ver- 
tical triple-expansion crank and flywheel pumping engine for the 
Turkey Creek pumping station. 

The Twin City General Electric Company, Ironwood, Mich., 
intends to place contracts for material for the construction of 
a 7-mile extension to Bessemer. The company is making repairs 
to its transmission lines and installing new machinery in its 
plant, and within the next 10 days will place contract for a 
150-kw. generator, 200-hp. alternating current motor, connected 
to direct current generator, H. F. Pearce is superintendent. 

Foundries. 

The contract for the equipment of the Powers Foundry 
Company's plant at Elkton, Md., for the manufacture of steel 
castings has been taken by Selden S, Deemer, New Castle, Del. 
The Paxson-Deemer side blow converter will be installed and 
will be ready for operation in three months. 


The Deemer Steel Casting Company, New Castle, Del., now 
has a force of men at work converting to its use the old Triton 
plant in that city, and the improvements will be completed in 
about six months. ‘The Paxson-Deemer converter will be in- 
stalled. The directors of the company are the following: 8S. S. 
Deemer, president and general manager; Edward T. Price, Wil- 
mington, De].; A. P. Witteman, W. C. Parsons and T. B. Austin, 
Philadelphia, and J. V. R. Hunter, Reading, Pa. 

The recent fire at the plant of the Cahill Iron Works, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., was confined to the foundry and did but little 
damage. The ‘company expects to bave its foundry in operation 
in about two weeks. The other departments were in operation 
three days after the fire. 

The Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., has taken out a 
permit for the erection of its new pipe mill, which will be 273 
x 400 ft., of steel and brick construction. 

The Berry Foundry & Mfg. Company, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
installed an extensive overhead track system in its plant with 
electrically operated trolley and hoist made by the Northern 
Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. The track is equipped with 
switches and curves for facilitating handling of material in the 
plant. 
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The Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa., expects to place 
its new pipe foundry in operation this summer. This foundry, 
which was built last year and which has not yet been placed in 
operation, is 100 x 200 ft. and is equipped for making 24, 30 
and 36 in, cast iron pipe, 

The Plattsburgh Foundry & Machine Company, Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., is starting construction on a foundry, pattern shop and 
pattern house addition to its plant, the foundry addition to be 
one story, 30 x 80 ft., and built of concrete blocks. The pattern 
storage building is to be two stories and of frame construction, 
while the pattern shop will be erected as an addition on the 
north side of the present machine shop building. It is hoped to 
have the additions completed by May 15. 

Fires, 


The Utica Aluminum & Novelty Works, Utica, N. Y., was 
damaged by fire last week, the estimated loss on machinery and 
stock being placed at $10,000. ‘The building was extensively 
damaged, but was occupied under lease, 

The National Novelty Company’s foundry and hardware 
plant at Wrightsville, F'a., was damaged $40,000 by fire Feb- 
ruary 19. 

The car shops of the Portland Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., were damaged $25,000 by fire February 9. 

The oil mill and ginnery of the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, at Arlington, Ga., were burned February 16, the loss being 
about $20,000. 

Hardware. 

The Hayes Pump & Planter Company, Galva, IIl., is experi- 
encing the largest trade in its history. The plant has been 
working to its fullest capacity all season and a night force was 
recently added to enable the company to fill orders promptly. 
The foundry is running overtime and a large amount of this 
work is being made outside. Extensive additions to the plant 
are planned to care for the increasing trade in corn planters, 
pumps and kindred lines. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Locke Regulator Company, Salem, Mass., through its 
Pittsburgh representative, Walter O. Giles, 621 Park Building, 
has made engine stop installations in plants of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, National Tube Company, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, Allegheny Steel Company, Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Roofing Company, Niles Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Pitisburgh Steel Company and United 
Engineering & Foundry Company. 

Blake & Williatias, New York, manufacturers of steam and 
water heating and ventilating apparatus, are to erect a six- 
story brick factory, 25 x 85 ft., at 24 Barrow street. Into this 
building will be moved the equipment of the present building 
and the firm will not require much new machinery. 

W. H. Penman, Beaumont, Texas, has purchased 2 acres of 
ground on which he is constructing a plant for the manufacture 
of plate and sheet iron work. The machinery purchased from 
the Penman Steel & Iron Works will be installed in the new 
building. 


The structural and architectural iron works business of 
A. Gordon & Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated 
as the Gordon Brothers Iron Works. 

a 


The American Specialty Company, Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, has closed a contract with the High Speed 
Drill Company, Dubuque, Iowa, to take the entire output 
of the drill company, and become the exclusive sales 
agent for its complete line of flat and flat twisted high- 
speed drills. This line comprises machine shop, struc- 
tural, blacksmith, ratchet, track drills, &c. These drills 
are radically different from the majority of high-speed 
flat and flat twisted drills now in use, as they have the 
common standard taper shank, and will, therefore, fit 
any standard drill press, air drill, electric drill, ratchet, 
&ec., without the use of special chucks of any kind. The 
entire line is also made with the common straight shank. 


An investigation has been made by the laboratories 
of the Royal Institute of Public Health in Great Britain 
of the cause of the death in December of five Russian 
emigrants in a voyage of 24 hr. from Antwerp to Grims- 
by, England, on a vessel which carried a cargo of ferro- 


silicon. It was found by repeated experiments, in which 
live animals were used, that ferrosilicon on being moist- 
ened gives off gases causing death in a short time. The 
finding of the investigators is that although arseniuretted 
hydrogen is produced in small quantities by the union of 
moisture with ferrosilicon, the chief gas given off is phos- 
phoretted hydrogen, which is so poisonous that 0.02 per 
cent. of it in air is fatal to small animals within half an 
hour. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 








The complete reversal of the selling policy of the Steel 
Corporation has thrown the entire trade into confusion, 
and buyers and sellers have been groping in the dark. 
Each interest is endeavoring to find its*bearings and is 
seeking to determine what prices must be met and wheth- 
er it is wise to take a part in the struggle. Small mills 


are even now withdrawing completely. 


Each constituent company of the Steel Corporation 


| 
| 
1 
| 


surrounding it justify. 


Een to adopt such course as the special circumstances 
As yet there are no facts upon which to base any 
| opinion concerning the effect of the price reductions in 
| stimulating business. There have been no sales of con- 
sequence, 


| either put out as feelers or as a means of securing data 


and what inquiries are being received are 


for claims for readjustments on recent contracts. A pre- 
liminary step in a number of instances has been the de- 


mand for cancellation of such contracts. 


It may be well to warn the trade that it may take 
some weeks before the skirmishing among buyers and 
sellers is over and round tonnages are placed. It is ton- 
nage that is wanted by the mills, and the prices will be 
made to bring it out. 

There are some indications of a friendly spirit among 
some of the leading interests, so that the term “ price 
war” should not be indiscriminately used. 

ae eetha a 

It is only in a few lines of mill products that prices 
have been openly made, and some of the published re- 
ports regarding other lines are undoubtedly exaggerated. 

The leading Pipe mills have issued new discounts on 
Merchant Pipe of 80 off on % to 6 in., with the usual one 
point on the base and 5 per cent. differential to leading 
jobbers. The new discounts show reductions ranging 
from $6 to $10 per ton. 

There is little disposition to force the selling of Bil- 
lets, but it is probable that the price will be made $22, 
Pittsburgh, with $23 for Tin Bars. 

There is no truth in the reports that the price of 
Steel Rails has been reduced from $28 to $25. The 
opinion is expressed, however, that they may be affected 
by the struggle. 

Steel Bars are definitely and openly down to 1.20c., 
Pittsburgh, although it must be noted that some leading 
sellers decline to commit themselves beyond July 1. It 
may be observed in this connection that there is a dis- 
position on the part of some important mills in all lines 
to decline to be drawn into long time contracts at the 
present level of prices and to touch in any way the long 
established lists of extras. 

So far as we can learn, no prices lower than 1.30c., 
Pittsburgh, have yet been named by anybody on Struc- 
tural Material and on Plates. ‘The reports that 1.25c. is 
being done cannot be confirmed. 

Hoops and Bands have been reduced $4 per ton. 
While it is admitted that some sharp concessions have 
been made on Sheets, no exact figures are available. Nor 
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has there developed anything tangible in the matter of 
prices on Tin Plate. 


Wire makers are maintaining prices for the present, 
the feeling being that the condition of the trade is such 
that developments concerning the spring movement must 
be awaited before intelligent action can be taken. 


One point in connection with the developments of the 
past week which cannot be too strongly insisted upon is 
that the decline in prices of finished Iron and Steel has 
discounted any possible effect of a reduction in the tariff 
duties on Iron and Steel upon the domestic markets. 
In fact, the country would be safe even at the special 
export prices made abroad under stress of universal 
dullness in the European producing countries, if the rates 
were nearly cut in two. Under such a remote contin- 
gency Steel Bars, which are now selling at 90 marks per 
metric ton, f.o.b. German mill, could be landed at 1.35c. 
per pound, at the cut duty. Foreign Plates, selling at 


100 marks per ton, might be sold at 1.50c. per pound. 


A sharp distinction must be drawn between those 
finished lines in which co-operation has had its sway and 
the crude material, Pig Iron, in which there has been an 
open market all along. Only a part of the metal made is 
bought and sold. In January the Steel makers produced 
for their own use 1,118,000 tons, leaving 683,000 tons only 
to the merchant furnaces, who therefore represented a 
little over 26 per cent. of the output. A moderate pro- 
portion of this is Bessemer, Basic, Low Phosphorus and 
Mill Iron, which is directly affected by the recent events 
in the Steel market. Since it is almost entirely con- 
sumed by the small independent Steel works and pud- 
dling mills it would suffer, if these were beaten in the 
struggle for work by the large companies who make their 
own Iron. The bulk, however, is Foundry Iron, which 
could only be stimulated by the inevitable increase in 
general cousumption if it were not for one important 
consideration and that is one which soon will loom up. 
We refer to the prices for Lake Ores for the coming sea- 
son. The sellers of Lake Ores are few in number and 
are powerful, though not united, and it remains to be 
seen whether and to what extent they will back up their 
Steel producing customers directly or indirectly by a re- 
adjustment of prices. Some of them are makers of Pig 
Iron and can meet the market without making any con- 
cession to outside Ore buyers. But there would probably 
develop from any concessions made on Ore prices to out- 
side Steel merchant furnaces a general lowering of prices 
on Ore, and it is this contingency which might lead to a 
weakness in Foundry Iron after the season’s Ore prices 


had been fixed. 

Coke is already so Jow that there is little chance that 
Pig Iron makers could pass on to their customers econ- 
omies in production thus effected. 

During the past week Pig Iron has been very dull! in 
all markets, and is weaker. 


One of the most significant developments during the 
past week is the announcement from Chicago that that 
city will hereafter be a basing point in naming prices on 
such products as are turned out by the mills of the 


E2.- 
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United States Steel Corporation in that district. This 


will be established without reference to the freight rate 
from Pittsburgh as an arbitrary differential. Some sort 
of differential will be observed, but just what it will 
amount to has not yet been fully determined. A similar 
step is contemplated by producers at Buffalo. 

The Copper market is very dull, and it is probable 
that Electrolytic 


should begin to attract buyers. 


may be purchased at 12%c., which 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Dver the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 


Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Feb.24, Feb.17, Jan.27, Feb.26, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1909. 1909. 1909. 1908. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 
delphia 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 


$16.75 $17.00 $17.25 $18.25 


15.75 
16.50 
16.00 
15.00 
16.40 
14.90 
19.50 


16.25 16.25 15.75 
16.50* 17.35* 17.85* 
16.75 16.75 17.25 
15.00 15.50 15.90 
16.90 17.15 17.90 
15.15 15.40 15.90 
19.50 19.50 21.50 


Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 
Basic, delivered Eastern Pa.... 
Basic, Valley Furnace 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 

Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 

Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 
Steel Rails, Heavy, at mill 


01.D MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila 
Iron Rails, Chicago 

Iron Rails, Philadelphia 

Car Wheels, Chicago 15.25 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia iss. oe 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 5.8 15.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 13.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Phila kao» 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.45 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... . 1.40 1.50 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. wee 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.36 1.56 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 1.20 1.40 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.56 1.76 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 1.30 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 146 1.76 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.30 1.60 


Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.46 1.76 
Angles, Pittsburgh 1.30 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved; Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 
Per Pound: 


Sheets, Black, No. 28, Pittsburgh. 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 


METALS, Per Pound : 


Lake Copper, New York 13.00 
Electrolytic Copper, New York. 12.75 
Spelter, New York 

Spelter, St. Louis 

Lead, New York 


25.00 
27.00 
26.20 
33.00 
28.00 


28.00 
30.00 
30.40 
35.00 
28.00 


33. 00 
28.00 


14.50 
15.50 
18.25 
19.00 


14.50 
16.50 
18.50 
19.50 
15.50 
16.00 
16.50 
13.75 
16.50 


13.00 
14.50 
17.00 
18.00 
15.75 
16.00 
13.75 
12.50 
14.50 


Cents. 
1.47 


Cents. 
1.65 
1.65 
1.50 
1.76 
1.60 
1.86 
1.70 
1.86 
1.70 
1.86 
1.70 


1.70 
1.80 


Cents. 
1.55 
1.50 
1.50 
1.56 
1.40 
1.76 
1.60 
1.76 
1.60 
1.76 
1.60 


1.45 
1.50 


Cents. Cents. Cents. 


2.50 2.50 
1.95 1.95 
1.75 1.75 
2.40 2.40 


Cents. Cents. 
13.50 14.25 
13.12% 13.75 
4.92% 5.10 4.75 
480 495 ‘4.75 
4.05 4.17% 3.75 
Lead, St. Louis 8.90 4.02% 3.65 
Tin, New York 28.621, 28.80 27.75 28.70 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 7.75 8.00 8.00 9.00 
Nickel, New York 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 Ib., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 


Cents. 
2.50 
2.05 
2.00 
2.50 


1.95 
1.75 
2.40 


Cents. Cents. 


12.62% 
12.50 


* These quotations have been changed from prices at furnace 
to delivered prices at foundries. . The 35c. is for switching charges. 
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Prices of Finished Iron and Steel, 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Freight rate from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
llc.: Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. 
Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 2214c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific Coast are 80c. on 
Plates, Structural Steel, and Sheets, No. 11 and heavier; 
85c. on Sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on Sheets, No. 16 and 
lighter; 65c. on Wrought Pipe and Boiler Tubes. 


Structural Shapes.—I-Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 
in., inclusive, 1.30c., net; I-Beams over 15 in., 1.40c., net; 
H-Beams over 8 in., 1.50c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, Yj, 
in. and up, 1.30c., net; Ancien, over 6 in., 1.40c., net; Angles, 
3 x 3 in. and up, less than } 4, in., 1.50c., base, half extras, 
Steel Bar card; Tees, 3 in. and up, 1.30c., net; Zees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.30c., net; Angles, Channels and Tees, under 3 in., 
1.20c., base, half extras, Steel Bar card; Deck Beams and 
Bulb Angles, 1.60c., net; Hand Rail Tees, 2.70c., net; 
Checkered and Corrugated Plates, 2.70c., net. 


Plates.—Tank Plates, 34 in. thick, 64% in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.30c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras over this 
price are as follows: 


Tank, Ship and Bridge quality, %-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 

Steel Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per 
square foot, shall be considered 4-in. Plate. Steel Plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered %4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel Plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

ercentages as to overweight on Plates, whether ordered to 

uge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 

Btecl Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 


Gauges under \-in. to and including 3-16-in. Plates 
Un A, GUN bs ad > oc e ncaa nds S's $0.10 

Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8 

Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9. 

All sketches (excepting straight meper Plates ‘Vary- 
ing not more than 4 in, in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end being not less "in Se Mt ss es sae 

Complete Circles 

Boiler and Flange Steel Plates 

“A.B. M.A.” and ordinary nenee Steel Plates. 

Still Bottom Steel . 


Locomotive Firebox Steel 

Shell grade of Steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in... 

For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in 

For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in 

For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in 

For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in 

For widths over 130 in 
TrERMS.—Net cash 30 days. 

Pittsburgh. 


Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on Steel Pipe, % to 6 in., 
to the large trade, are 75 and 5 per cent. off list, while a few 
of the very largest jobbers, that have mill connections, are 
given 76 and 5 per cent. off list. Regular discounts to job- 
bers, carloads, are as follows: 


. 
Pacific Coast base, 1. 50c. . f.0.b. 


Steel 
merchant pipe. 
Black. Galv. 


Genatee 
ron pipe. 
Black. éaiv. 
67 A 
68 54 
71 59 
75 65 
7 to 12 in.*. 75 70 55 
nae strong, plain ends: 


to j 60 48 

67 55 

4 3 63 51 
ouble ee strong, plain ends: 


% to 8 61 54 43 

* Iron prices are for 7 to 8 in. 

Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts are as follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 

1 to 1% in 


1% to 2% in 
21 


62 
2s in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer Rods, $33; Chain Rods, $33; 
Basic Rods, $34. 


ee 


W. d’Arcy Ryan and G. H. Stickney, electrical engi-. 
neers attached to the General Electric Company, Lynn, 
Mass., have been at Niagara Falls, N. Y., the past week 
gathering data on which they will prepare plans for the 
illumination of the falls. It is stated that the proposition 
includes the placing of the most powerful electrical illu- 
minating force ever assembled in a position to be thrown 
on the falls; 60-in. projectors will be used, and the 
strength of the entire battery used in supplying current 
to the projectors used in the lighting display will be 
equal to about 1000 hp. 
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Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, February 24, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


The feature of overshadowing importance in the develop- 
ments of the week was the open abandonment of all pre- 
tense of price maintenance on rolled products except Rails, 
and a resultant drop in prices. Although not wholly un- 
anticipated, the radical nature of the step taken has com- 
pletely upset the market and turned it adrift in an uncertain 
course with no known soundings as to values. The mill in- 
terests have hardly had time to gauge the situation and get 
their bearings, and the prices now ruling can only be indi- 
cated in a general way. They will doubtless speedily find 
a definite level through competition, but just now both buyers 
and sellers are a good deal in the dark and are feeling their 
way. The most significant outcome of the new régime so 
far as this market is concerned is the announcement that 
Chicago will hereafter be a basing point in naming prices 
on such products as are turned out by the mills of the Steel 
Corporation in this district, which will be established with- 
out reference to the freight. rate from Pittsburgh as an 
arbitrary differential. Some sort of a differential will, of 
course, be observed, but just what it will amount to has not 
been fully determined. Only two full business days have 
elapsed since the news of the break became public, and buy- 
ers have not had time to take account of the new conditions, 
so that it is too early to judge of the effect it will have in 
stimulating business. The opinion is freely expressed on all 
sides that the ultimate results will be decidedly beneficial, 
and the general tone of comment is of an optimistic nature. 
Once convinced that the bottom has been reached, it is be- 
lieved that a buying movement for the replenishment of 
stocks will begin. 


Pig Iron.—The aggregate tonnage involved in the trans- 
actions of last week was insignificant. The purchases made 
were almost exclusively for filling in requirements and for 
prompt shipment. The events of the week in the finished 
Steel market undoubtedly exerted a depressing influence on 
Pig Iron, which had been drifting along rather unsteadily 
for some time. The demand, however, has been too light to 
test seriously the strength of values as exhibited by current 
quotations, which remain unchanged. The absence of any 
offers of round quantities leaves it an open question as to 
whether $12.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, represents 
the extreme limit of producers. The most hopeful feature of 
the situation just now is that requests for deferred deliveries 
are few. This would indicate that the majority of consumers 
have at least not overestimated their prospective purchases 
for the first quarter. There are no inquiries of any conse- 
quence coming out, and both sides of the market are quietly 
awaiting developments. The following quotations are for 
February and March delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 8........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Northern Seoteh, NO. 2.6... cescccsee 17.50 to 18.00 
Southern Coke, ies hss are cae 17.35 to 17.85 
a 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Coke, eGo 6 cehede caaeks 16.35 to 16.85 
Boutmer Cake, NO 45 oi. cae swede 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft...........-. 16.85 to 17.35 
Boutmern Gray POrme. .. ccs cece ccases 15.35 to 15.85 
Gt GEOR UNNl is i's vc cece see et ee 15.10 to 15.60 
Malleable Bessemer...........-eee00. 16.50 to 17.00 
Re ee 17.90 to 18.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 22.90to 23.40 
Billets and Rods.—Until Thursday of last week the 


orders and inquiries received for Forging Billets were merely 
a reflection of the general trend of demand as exhibited in 
the small transactions which have constituted the full vol- 
ume of business for some time. Following the break in 
prices, and its unsettling effect upon values, trading has 
been almost wholly suspended. No quotation on Forging 
Billets for this market is obtainable at the present time. 
It is generally believed, however, that prices will be reduced 
about $3 a ton, but for the time being each transaction is 
being handled in the light of circumstances and conditions 
surrounding it. While no change has been announced in 
Wire Rod prices, the feeling of uncertainty that exists acts 
as a bar to the placing of orders and specifications at 
present. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—In spite of the persistent 
rumors afloat of a radical cut in Standard Rails, it is offi- 
cially announced that no change has been made from the 
recognized price of $28, Pittsburgh. The Illinois Steel Com- 
pany’s allotment of the New York Central’s order was in- 
creased last week 10,000 tons, making the total 33,600 tons. 
Aside from this, the only other new business entered was a 
lot of 1000 tons taken by the same interest. The most active 
demand from the railroads is in Spikes and Bolts, specifica- 
tions for which are being furnished in fairly liberal quanti- 
ties. The regular quotations on Light Rails have been re- 
duced $1 a ton, and while these prices represent the general 
level, they are being shaded from $1 to $2 a ton in Southern 
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and Eastern territory, where the freight rates are against 
this market. The revised prices for Light Rails are as 
follows: 25 to 45 Ib., $25; 20 lb. $26; 16 Ib., $27; 12 
Ib., $28. 


Structural Material.—It is too early to tell what the 
immediate effect of the drop in prices of plain material will 
be as regards the stimulation of buying. The attitude of 
consumers at the present moment seems to be one of hesi- 
tation, pending assurance as to the extent of the decline and 
the establishment of bottom prices. ‘The contracts for fab- 
ricated material placed last week included 800 tons by the 
Lumberman’s Portland Cement Company, Carlyle, Kan., 
with the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company; 1600 
tons by the Bettendorf Axle Company to Geo. W. Jackson, 
Ine. ; 850 tons for new buildings of the Merrimac Portland 
Cement Company taken by the Indiana Bridge Company, the 
price being $65,000 erected. Dyer Brothers of San Fran- 
cisco secured two contracts, one of 1140 tons for the Scot- 
tish Rite Temple, the other 700 tons for the Union Trust 
Building for the construction of which foreign shapes will 
be used, which, it is stated, are laid down at San Francisco 
at a base price of 1.95c. for plain material. Two other con- 
tracts reported to be placed included 2000 tons for the 
Security Investment Company’s Building, Portland, Ore., 
and 586 tons for the Kohler Chase Building, San Francisco, 
but no information as to who secured them is available. As 
far as prices of plain material are concerned the market is 
an open one and cannot be quoted with accuracy. The lead- 
ing interest names 1.50c., Chicago, as a nominal price, but 
this, of course, cannot be accepted as representing the actual 
basis upon which business is being placed. It is currently 
reported that 1.25c., Pittsburgh, has been reached. 


Plates.—No rush of inquiries has followed the announced 
cut in prices, but such evidences of interest will probably be 
plentiful within the next few days. Two holidays have in- 
tervened since the break was announced, and there has, therc- 
fore, been scant opportunity for buyers to communicate with 
the mills. The question of price is the absorbing topic of 
interest, and it is generally understood that the market is an 
open one, in which any quotation that may be named is only 
nominal. On this point the mill interests are considerably at 
sea, not being in touch as yet with new quotations. The 
leading interest has named 1.50c., Chicago, in a tentative 
way, but it is understood that the actual price at which 
business is being taken is well inside this figure. 


Sheets.—Appeals for information and inquiries for prices 
are beginning to come in from manufacturers and jobbers at 
a lively rate. Some business is doubtless being placed, but 
transactions in this as in other lines are shrouded with so 
much secrecy that it is impossible to determine the extent 
of the movement. The trade, being generally advised of 
the decline in prices, is anxious to know the present state of 
the market. From the best information obtainable here the 
drop up to this time amounts to about $4 a ton on Gal- 
vanized and Black Sheets. There are reports, however, of 
$6 below the former ruling price being done in Pittsburgh. 
It is impossible in the present unsettled condition of affairs 
to submit specific quotations that would fairly represent cur- 
rent prices. 


Bars.—Prior to the reduction in prices of rolled products 
made last week considerable cutting had already developed 
in Steel Bars. One conspicuous case involving considerable 
tonnage was the placing of a contract by a mill in the Chi- 
cago District which netted very close to 1.30c., at mill. The 
nominal quotation made to-day is 1.40c., Chicago, but in view 
of the price established by recent competition, it is not at all 
likely that in a wide open market such a price can be real- 
ized. It is quite impossible to say what prices have been 
established by recent transactions, and it will probably be 
some days, possibly weeks, before anything like a settled and 
generally recognized price basis is reached. Iron Bars are 
nominally quoted at 1.40c., Chicago, and Steel Hoops, No. 13 
and lighter, 1.60c., Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—About all that is known of the market 
situation respecting Merchant Pipe is that prices have been 
reduced approximately 5 points. Representatives of leading 
interests have not as yet received detailed information as to 
the new discounts which will apply. A few orders have 
been received this week with instructions to enter at the 
bottom prices, but there has been no general rush of in- 
quiries, and the aggregate of business so far placed is light. 


Boiler Tubes.—Prices have been revised, but the new 
discounts are not available here to-day. The announced re- 
cession of prices has created very little stir among consumers, 
Not much new business, has resulted, and the inquiries re- 
ceived in the past few days, while somewhat more numerous, 
do not indicate much anxious interest on the part of buyers. 


Merchant Steel.—The specifications for Merchant Steel 
and miscellaneous Shapes in the past fortnight are slightly 
above the average for any like period this year. The drop in 
price of finished material had the effect of holding up orders 
toward the end of the week, in consequence of which little 
business has since been entered. The representatives of mills 
making these products are not in position to-day to quote 
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prices which will probably be revised in a day or two, in 
accordance with existing conditions. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The business of the week was com- 
prised mainly of small routine orders, there being no large 
contracts up for consideration. Bisbee, Ariz., opened bids 
on 1000 tons February 20, but no award was made, the 
letting being deferred until March 2. The city of South 
Bend, Ind., will let 250 tons this week. We quote nominal- 
ly, per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $28; 
6 to 12-in., $27; 16-in. and up, $25, with $1 extra for 
Gas Pipe. 

Metals.—Metals, both new and old, are generally de- 
pressed, in sympathy with the decline in Steel. Consumers 
are not buying anything more than is actually required for 
current needs. Copper, Lead and Spelter are all lower, Pig 
Tin and Zine being the only Metals in the list that show 
any degree of firmness. Quotations are as follows: Oast- 
ing Copper, 13i4c.; Lake, 13%c. to 14%c., in car lots, for 
prompt shipment; small lots, %4c. to %c. higher; Pig Tin, 
car lots, 30c.; small lots, 34%4c.; Lead, Desilverized, 3.95c. 
to 4.05c., for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 4.20c. to 4.30c., for 
50-ton lots; in car lots, 244c. per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 
5e. to 5.10c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 10%4c., and other grades, 
9%c. to 10\4e. ; Sheet Zinc is $7, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots 
of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 
Crucible Shapes, 13c.; Copper Bottoms, 11%4c.; Copper 
Clips, llc.; Red Brass, 11\%c.; Yellow Brass, 9e. ; Light 
Brass, 7c.; Lead Pipe, 3.75c.; Zinc, 24%c.; Pewter, No. 1, 
21c.; Tin Foil, 23c.; Block Tin Pipe, 26c. 


Old Material.—No quieter period than that experienced 
last week has been encountered in a long while. Transac- 
tions were so few and unimportant that it is difficult to 
determine the actual level of values. Although lacking a 
definite criterion in actual sales, it is safe to say that the 
market is weaker all along the line. How far the reductions 
in new rolled products will affect Scrap values is as yet un- 
determined, but that it will have a depressing influence can 
hardly be questioned. For the present, however, there is 
nothing wpon which to base revised prices. Leading dealers 
declare that it is unlikely that any of the large yard stocks 
now held will be forced upon the market in the near future. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is this week offering 4 
list amounting to 2250 tons, in which there are 625 tons of 
Rerolling Steel Rails and 700 tons of Wrought. The follow- 
ing prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Old Iron Rails $18.25 to $18.75 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling 15.00 to 15.50 

Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft 

Relaying Raiis. standard sections, sub- 

ject to ee ete ne bo wee ee 22.50 to 
Old Car Wheels 15.25 to 
Heavy Melting Steel Scra 13.50 to 


Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 13.50 to 
Mixed Steel 11.75 


The following quetatlens are per net ton: 


Tron Fish Plaies 

Iron Car Axles 

Steel Car Axles 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
No. 2 Railroad Wronght 
Springs, Knuckles and Couplers 
Locomotive Tires, smooth 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 
Mixed Busheling. 

Iron Axle Turnings 

Soft Steel Axle Fomine 
eee Shop Turnings 


$15.00 to $ 
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No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 
No. 1 Cast Scrap 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 
— Malleable 

cultural Malieable 
P pes and Flues 
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Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 23, 1909. 

It has been a long time since the Iron and Steel trades 
have been so badly upset as at present. Very heavy cuts in 
prices of finished materials have been announced, and no one 
is prepared to say what the result of the price war will be. 
It is interesting to note that practically all of the producers 
in this territory are taking no precipitate action, but follow- 
ing a waiting policy and will not take the initiative in making 
extremely low prices. On some rolled products a reduction 
of $4 a ton has been made, but this will not induce buyers 
to come into the market, when rumors of stil] heavier reduc- 
tions are reported from other trade centers. {Some have 
~ adopted the plan of allowing the low priced Séller to take the 
business at present and get their share later on when prices 
have reached a stable basis. In the. meantime buyers will 
no doubt hold off, but as soon as a bottom price—whatever 
it may be—is reached a good general buying movement is ex- 
pected. Some little cancellation of orders for Plates placed 
at the old price basis is reported, usually a concession being 
made and the business held, but the aggregate tonnage af- 
fected has been small. 


Pig Iron.—The market, which had been rather quiet, be- 
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came lifeless on the announcement of the open market for 
rolled products. That the price of Pig Iron must recede, if 
prices of Steel were cut very extensively, was certain. Buy- 
ers who were in the market therefore withdrew for the time 
and will probably hold off until they can see what develops. 
The little business transacted has been of the carload class, 
the only exceptions being a lot of 1000 tons of low grade 
Southern Iron to a local Pipe foundry for early delivery, at 
close to $12.50, Birmingham basis, for No. 2 Foundry, and 
400 tons of misfit Low Phosphorus Iron, disposed of by 
another seller on the $21.50, delivered, basis, for standard 
Low Phosphorus. Prices are largely nominal. Inquiries are 
practically nil, except for occasional carloads to meet im- 
mediate requirements. Prices of some grades of Foundry 
Iron, even in the absence of business, are lower, and some 
sellers express a willingness to shade recent prices fully 50c. 
a ton for desirable business, and might even better this for a 
large lot for shipment in the second quarter. There seems to 
be a disposition on the part of sellers to get down to bottom 
prices, and orders for any good quantity will probably be 
taken at close to actual cost. The statistical position of the 
furnaces in this territory is surprisingly good. According to 
the monthly reports of the Bastern Pig Iron Association, 
stocks on hand have shown a recession, while there has, of 
course, been a falling off in new orders, many furnaces are 
shipping more than they are making. Melters are taking 
deliveries freely and it is believed have but light stocks in 
their yards. On the present basis, therefore, production in 
this section does not appear to be in excess of the demand. 
No sales of Forge are reported, and while it is nominally 
quoted at $16, delivered, this price could be materially 
shaded. Basic and Low Phosphorus Iron are uncalled for. 
Basic could be had in round lots pretty close to $16, while 
$21.50 would probably be the top of the market for Low 
Phosphorus. The market has not been seriously tested, but 
the following range represents sellers’ ideas for moderate 
lots for fairly prompt delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and nearby territory : 

Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X peemany "6. 2 ge mi 2s 

Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 Plain. 

Virginia, No. 2 X Foundry 

Virginia, No. 2 Plain 

eer Forge 

Bas 

Low Phosphorus 

Ferromanganese.—The market has quieted Poa con- 
siderably. Few inquiries are about, particularly from con- 
sumers in this district, who are now pretty well covered for 
their requirements for the larger portion of the year. Quota- 
tions are comparatively firm, $42 to $43.50, Baltimore, being 
named, according to delivery. 

Billets.—Buyers are holding off pending some adjust- 
ment of prices. Producers in this territory have announced 
no reductions, and just what price would be named for a 
round tonnage is problematical. In the absence of demand 
quotations are nominally $25, Eastern mill, for Ordinary 
Rolling Steel, with the usual advance of $2 a ton for Forg- 
ing Steel, except on high carbons and special sizes, which 
take the usual extras. 

Plates.—Liitle business has been transacted since the 
reduction in prices. For several days sellers have refused to 
make quotations, while consumers have made heavy inquiries, 
particularly with a view of getting a line on prices., Some 
small orders placed on the old price basis have been can- 
celled, but sellers usually manage to hold the order by a con- 
cession in price. Producers in this immediate district are 
quoting 1.55c., delivered, for moderate lots, but are taking 
no business at that figure, except they be of an urgent nature. 
Several large orders which were about to be placed have 
been held up until prices get to the bottom; the 6000 tons 
recently reported placed by the Cramps is understood to 
have been among the number. One Western interest is re- 
ported as quoting 1.50c., delivered, in this territory, but is not 
understood to have booked any business. One of the local 
shipyards came out to-day with an inquiry for several thon- 
sand tons of Ship Plates, but it is not yet known whether 
it is bona fide business or simply a test of the market. 

Structural Material.—Buying has been suspended until 
it becomes better known what prices will be. Several small 
lots for immediate use have been sold at 1.55c., delivered, 
but the market has not been tested by any good sized busi- 
ness. Both buyers and sellers are waiting for further devel- 
ments, the tendency being toward lower prices. 


Sheets.—-Producers in this district contend that they 
will not meet the reported heavy cuts made by the Western 
mills. Very little business is being offered, however, and no 
fresh quotations have been made. The open market will 
result hereafter in the mills here naming prices, f.o.b. East- 
ern mill, eliminating the freight differential. 


Bars.—The principal interest has been in Steel Bars, 
which have been cut to 1.40c., delivered, in this territory, at 
which price some moderate tonnage has been taken. On 
large lots this price would probably be cut to 1.35c., deliv- 
ered. At these prices Iron Bars are almost out of the run- 
ning, and mills in this territory have as yet made no par- 
ticular effort to meet the reduction, to do which cheaper raw 
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materials and probably lower cost of manufacture would 
be necessary. Eastern mills are quoting 1.45c. to 1.50c., 
delivered, in this vicinity on Refined Iron Bars, but get 
practically no business. 

Coke.—The market is quiet, and prices still show weak- 
ness. Very small sales of Foundry Coke on a $2 to $2.25, 
oven basis, are reported. Furnace Coke is less active, and is 
quoted $1.50 to $1.65, at oven. For delivery in this territory 
the following prices rule: 


Connellsville Furnace Coke............. $3.75 to * oH 
so Eo oi 40k £0 0:t-trg.e whe Diliee to 

Mountain Furnace _— it's «kL maton eon 3.35 to 3. 50 
DN ici a Oe 6 oc i ceaudecanens 3.85 to 4.10 


Old ciate <-Priees are moving downward in the 
same proportion as Pig Iron and new rolled products. The 
market is at a standstill, neither buyer nor seller exhibit- 
ing any interest whatever. Sales have been a negligible 
quantity, and it is impossible under existing conditions to 
name quotations. Consumers could not be induced to buy 
at any price, and both sides are awaiting further develop- 
ments. 


The Metal Mfg. Company, B. D. Smoot, president and 
general manager, has opened an office in room 1826 Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, and will engage in selling 
Metals, Alloys and Foundry Supplies. The company will 
make a specialty in the Ferroalloys, such as Manganese, 
Silicon, Vanadium and Chrome; also Metallic Manganese, 
Manganese Copper, Spiegeleisen and Manganese Oxide. 

OOO 


Cincinnati, 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, February 24, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


All factors in Iron and Steel are intensely interested in 
the progress of the war in finished products. As yet very 
little change is observable in the sentiment of buyer and con- 
sumer, while the big selling agencies are mystified. The 
majority have little to say on the subject. The impression 
here is that the largest interests are quietly seeking prob- 
able purchasers. No quotations are issued and no prices 
are made unless a definite tonnage is put up to the seller 
when a satisfactory price is made and the contract signed. 
This is expected to continue for 30 days or so, until a fairly 
good buying movement is started and business in the ma- 
chinery and manufacturing and building lines is well along 
when the prices may be gradually restored. The Southern 
furnacemen have weakened, and there is a disposition mani- 
fest to meet the consumer with some concessions that have 
hitherte been withheld. The Scrap dealers are as badly in 
the air as the Steel people, and some of them candidly ad- 
mit that they do not know what the prices are. 


Pig Iron.—The larger agencies report that the melt is 
holding up remarkably well, and indeed shows some improve- 
ment, and now that the backbone of the alleged combine in 
the Steel trade has been broken inquiries are expected to 
multiply rapidly. A normal levei of $12.50, Birmingham, 
for No. 2 and $15 at Ironton, for the Northern product 
has been reached, with some Southern resale Iron striking 
the $12 plane. The scarcity of low grades seems to be nene 
the less marked than for some time back, and such few in- 
quiries as are noted are for No. 4 Foundry, Forge or special 
analysis Iron. The recent inquiry from a central Ohio car 
manufacturer for an analysis Iron is said to have been sat- 
isfied with 50 tons or so of Columbus Iron on an old con- 
tract. A large manufacturer of pumps in central Ohio, said 
to be on the verge of a reorganization, is asking for 400 tons 
of either Northern or Southern No. 4 Foundry for balance 
of first half. A central Ohio jobbing foundry wants about 
200 tons of No. 2 Soft for the last half. One local agency 
has an inquiry from Boston for 600 tons of analysis Iron. 
A Kentucky foundry has an inquiry out for prices on 400 
tons of No. 4 Southern for early shipment. A large har- 
vester company, which is said to be in the market for con- 
siderable Iron, is reported here to have bought 10,000 tons 
from a Wisconsin furnace. Inquiries for prices on last half 
deliveries are accumulating, but in the main the ideas of 
furnacemen and consumers are far apart. Nothing is heard 
of Basic or Bessemer. For immediate delivery, and for 
balance of the first half, including freight rates from Bir- 
mingham of $3.25, and from the Hanging Rock District of 
$1.20, we quote, delivered Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $16.25 to $16.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry....... - 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern Coke, ne 3 Foundry........ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, 4 Foundry........ 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. RE Mane bees 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern come. Gray Forge........... 14.25to 14.75 
Southern Mottled................. --- 18.75 to 14.25 
oa Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon............-. 19.70 

ke Supe or Coke, ze Bick che tame ned 16.70 to 17.20 
rake Superior Coke, No, 2........... - 16.20to 16.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3..........+.+ 15.70to 16.20 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ 22.25 to 23.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............. 21.75 to 22.75 

(By Mail.) 


Coke.—A few sales are reported at $1.50 to $1.55 on 
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some isolated sales of spot Furnace grades in the Connellsville 
region, but standard brands are held rather firmly at $1.60 
o $1.90, at oven, according to delivery. West Virginia 
Furnace Cokes are a little stiffer and range from $1.75 to 
$1.90; Wise County and Pocahontas grades are about the 
same price. On 72-hr. Foundry Connellsville Coke is quot- 
able at $1.90 to $2.50, at oven, and Wise County and Poca- 
hontas about $2.10 to $2.25. 

Bars.—There are but two strictly local mills here making 
Bar Iron, with a daily output of not to exceed 150 tons. The 
largest of these, the Licking Rolling Mills, announces itself 
disinclined to take business at the present level. The only 
figures on Steel products that can be authenticated here 
through the sales agencies of the Eastern corporations are 
1.20c., Pittsburgh, on Bars and 1.30c., Pittsburgh, on Plates 
and Structural Shapes. 

Sheets.—The best information obtainable here to-day is 
tbat Sheets have been cut about $4 to $6, and the strongest 
factors in this market are simply deferring replies to in- 
quiries that are flowing until they are satisfied of the exact 
situation. 

Old Material.—We quote, in the absence of business, the 
following nominal prices to the trade, f.o.b. Cincinnati : 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought, net ton......... $11.50 % $12.50 
Cast Deches, BNO Cisco geccwecctcccs 6.00 t 6.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, gross ton.. 12.50 to 13. 50 
Steel Turnings, net ton.............. O00to 7.50 
No. 1 Cast Serap, MOS GOB. ccc ccess 11.50 to 12.00 
es SEs bt 0 0 de'nc'edd cae 8.00 to 8.50 
Old Iron Axles, Pr MNS ac ener ec.dens 17.00 to 17.50 
Old Iron Rails, SE Mc as ebacecs ee 15.50 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, short, gross ton....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, ‘gross Ree 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 Ib. and up, gross ton 20.00 to 20.50 
Old Car Wheels, SPOGD COM... cc ccccces 14.50 to 15.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 13.00 to 13.50 
———_-+e—_____- 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 22, 1909. 


Pig Iron.—-The disposition now being manifested by 
prospective purchasers is more encouraging, and the market 
_ generally has a cheerful tone, but the demand during the 
“past week was of such a desultory nature and involved an 
aggregate tonnage so limited that it cannot be said there has 
been an improvement in conditions. So far as is known, the 
sales recently effected were at the figures being adhered to 
as the market price. One of the leading interests reports the 
engagement of some 500 tons in various lots on the basis of 
$13. Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry. A sale of 1500 tons 
of High Manganese Iron is reported at $13.50, Birmingham. 
The resale Iron available has figured but little in recent 
transactions, yet the fact remains that the business trans- 
acted represented a mandatory demand, and in each case a 
preference in brands is known to have featured. There has 
been no material improvement in the number of inquiries 
received, and from present indications developments during 
the coming week will not be dissimilar to those of the week 
just ended, but there is a much larger tonnage being moved 
at this time than at the time of last report and in some lines 
of foundry trades there is tangible evidence of a larger con- 
sumption. Any effect that the revision of Steel prices will 
have on the foundry trade can of course not yet be con- 
jectured with accuracy, although parties most conversant 
with the situation are not apprehensive of serious fluctua- 
tion in prices. The prospects for the immediate future as 
they appear to producing interests is indicated by the fact 
that the output has not been curtailed, notwithstanding the 
accumulations on furnace yards. It is implied from such 
action that the comparison of tonnage so far engaged with 
the consumption reasonably expected, as compiled in recent 
statistics, would indicate the necessity of a stronger demand 
at a not far distant date. 


Old Material.—The business offered during the week 
just ended was not of sufficient volume to test values. Deal- 
ers are apparently unchanged in their views and asking prices 
are not revised, yet, with the lack of interest on the part of 
consumers, the market is weak, and we quote their prices as 
nominal on carload lots per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here, as 
follows: 


Pe ake cesccncudddec bode da $14.50 to $15.00 
Ce Ns Kaden sé ebb ddewbedd 15.50 to 16.50 
CE NG Men ccicscveciccesteece 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought...... 600 Ode 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrou = easveveatess 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Country Wrought....... Sheeene 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 2 couery Pn con ndae Gedo 9.00 9.50 
No. : DCC CEOe dae ve et eaesaeidapen 10.00 to 10.50 
I rs Sesece cdedwads om 10.50 to 11.00 
Tram Car Wheels...............++-- 11.50 to 12.00 
Stam@ard Car WO. ...cccccccccese .00 13.50 
Stove Plate and Light | 8.50to 9.00 
Se Nit. b'o'S<.s dabe wee cas 00 64s 5.00to 6.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—To the list of lettings for the neqr 
future the requirements for the cities of Nashville and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Cincinnati, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo., are to be 
added. The inquiry from the City of Mexico is expected to 
take definite form within the coming week, while indications 
are more favorable for the placing of the entire requirement 
for the city of San Francisco, Cal. Producers’ asking prices 
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are not changed, and it is understood that a firmer basis pre- 
vails. The price consideration in recent contracts involving 
attractive tonnages is reported as satisfactory in view of the 
unsteadiness in other lines. We note a material improvement 
in the demand for Cast Iron Soil Pipe and that the advance 
in’ price of some weeks past has been maintained. We quote 
Water Pipe as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 in. to 
6 in., $26; 8 in. to 12 in., $25; over. 12 in., average, $24, with 
$1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. These quotations are prob- 
ably shaded on large municipal contracts. 
~~ o___—_- 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, February 23, 1909. 


Iron Ore.——-A few inquiries came out during the week, 
but no sales resulted, the furnaces making the inquiries not 
being ready to buy. With the probability of less severe 
winter weather and Ore not so badly frozen from now on, 
orders for shipment from the docks have increased consid- 
erably. Unless there is a pretty fair movement from now 
until the opening of navigation there will be more Ore on 
the docks at the opening of navigation than a year ago. 
Some vessel tonnage was chartered during the week at last 
season’s rates, which, it is believed, will prevail during the 
year. Prices at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton, are as fol- 
lows: Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; 
Old Range Non-Bessemer; $3.70; Mesaba Non-Bessemer, 
$3.50. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues very quiet. No in- 
quiries of any size have developed. A few sales of small lots 
of Foundry Iron were made by a local interest for shipment 
outside of this territory at $15.50 for No. 2, the largest lot 
being 200 tons. For city delivery local furnaces quote No. 2 
Foundry at $16.25, delivered, Cleveland. Reports indicate 
that Foundry Iron is rather weak in the valley, No. 2 being 
quoted in some cases at $14.90. Shipments on contract are 
holding up fairly well, requests to withhold deliveries not 
being numerous. For the first quarter and first half we 
quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 

Bessemer 

Northern Foundry, No. 

Northern Foundry, No. 

Northern Foundry, No. : 

Gray Forge 

Southern Foundry, No. 2 

Jackson County Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon.... 

Coke.—The market continues quiet, with prices sta- 
tionary. We quote Standard Connellsville Furnace Coke at 
$1.50 to $1.60, at oven, for prompt shipment, and $1.75 to 
$1.90 on contract. Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry Coke is held 
at $2 to $2.25 for spot shipment and $2.25 to $2.40 on con- 
tract. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The uncertainty as to prices 
which followed the declaration of an open market last week 
has only partially disappeared, and, except for immediate 
needs, buyers are awaiting developments before placing or- 
ders. Sales agents of the leading interest and the important 
independent producers quote 1.20c., Pittsburgh, as their 
minimum price at present on Steel Bars, and 1.30c., Pitts- 
burgh, on Plates and Structural Material. These prices ap- 
pear to be firmly adhered to at present, but mill agents admit 
that conditions may arise at any moment that may warrant 
a further reduction. The mills making these quotations are 
those that are understood to have maintained the established 
prices during the price cutting of the past few months. The 
reduction in prices has resulted in the receipt of a large 
number of inquiries by all the mill agencies. A large share 
of these inquiries, coming from consumers that have never 
been buyers from the mill receiving the inquiry, are believed 
to be simply market feelers. Some new business in Plates, 
Shapes and Bars, however, has resulted from these inquiries, 
orders being for immediate needs. Buyers feel that the bot- 
tom prics have not been reached and are not disposed to 
place contracts for future delivery until the market has been 
thoroughly tested. So far mill agencies are quoting present 
prices only for immediate delivery, or, in the case of some 
specified work, for delivery within the next 60 or 90 days. 
There have been few cancellations of old contracts, mills 
having notified their customers that deliveries on contracts 
would be made at the new prices. When the announcement 
of the cut was made some orders were suspended, but the 
most of these were reinstated when the buyers were told 
that they would have the benefit.of the new prices on orders 


already in and unfilled. The price cut has been followed by 
; some 7 in Specifications. These appear to be largely 


from consumers, who, because of the talk of price cutting, 
had been ordering very sparingly recently and had allowed 
their stocks to run very low. The Sheet situation has in no 
way cleared up as yet. The leading independent mills Are 
in the dark as to the prices that are being quoted by the 
leading producer, and until they gain accurate informaticn 
as to what is doing they are refraining from making any 
quotations. It is understood that the independents will meet 
the prices made by the larger interest. | One. local mill shut 
down this week” to await market developments. A local 
Plate mill announces that it is as yet making no quotations 
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on Plates. Local Bar Iron mills have decided not to meet 
for the present the price on Steel Bars and continue to quote 
Bar Iron on the basis of 1.35c., Pittsburgh. A good inquiry 
might bring out a lower quotation. Jobbers as yet have 
made no change in their warehouse prices. Bids will be 
received February 24 for the erection of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers building, requiring about 2100 tons 
of Structural Material. This work will test the market. 
There is an inquiry from a bridge builder for 2000 tons. The 
Anchor Line has closed a contract with the American Ship- 
building Company for a package freighter, which will re- 
quire about 3000 tons of Plates and Shapes, for which the 
contract has not been closed. Another inquiry is for 1000 
tons of Slabs. 


Old Material.—The market is considerably weaker as 
a result of the cut in prices on finished lines. Steel making 
Scrap has suffered the most, and several grades have de- 
clined $1 a ton. Quotations for the present, however, are 
largely nominal. The market has not adjusted itself to a 
new price basis since prices on new rolled products were 
reduced, and no sales are reported on which to base new 
prices. No inquiries are coming from the mills, and they are 
not expected to buy until new orders begin to come in. 
Dealers look for an early improvement in the demand, but 
expect that lower prices on Scrap will prevail. Dealers’ 
prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 

Old Steel Rails $14.50 to $15.00 

Old Iron Rails 18.00 to 18.50 

Steel Car Axles 19.00 to 19.50 

Old Car Wheels 14.00 to 14.50 

Heavy Melting Steel 14.00 to 14.25 

Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over 21.50 to 22.50 

Agricultural Malleable 13.00 


Railroad Malleable 14.50 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap 8.50 to 9.00 


following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


$18.50 to $19.0 


Iron Car Axles 
7.00to 7.50 


Cast Borings 

Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 
Steel Axle Turnings 

No, 1 Busheling 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 


St. Louis. 


Sr. Louis, February 22, 1909. 


The month thus far has been characterized by stormy 
weather to an unusual extent, which has resulted in affect- 
ing some lines of business unfavorably, especially building 
operations and other outdoor work. Among enterprises now 
under way is the McKinley Bridge which will, when com- 
pleted, be one of the longest over the Mississippi River. The 
piers of the bridge are completed and the material for the 
superstructure has been ordered. The bridge will be finished 
by the end of the year. It will cost about $2,500,000. Plans 
are now ready for the new municipal courts building, which 
is to be four stories, a basement and attic, and with a jail, 
which will have five stories and a basement, the entire struc- 
ture, to cost about $1,500,000. The main building will be 
231 x 312 ft., and the jail is to be 441%4 x 185 ft. The main 
building will have a tower 185% ft. high. 

Coke.—Such demand as exists is for small lots. Some 
houses quote $2.40 for best known brands for contract bus- 
iness, and name $2 to $2.15 for spot shipment. Others quote 
the market at $1.90 for spot and $2.25 to $2.40 for 72-hr. 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville, for the entire year’s shipment. 

Pig Iron.—Dullness seems to prevail in the larger of- 
fices. One house reports that its week’s sales would reach 
about 900 tons of Southern Iron and all the leading sellers 
state there is some inquiry for lots ranging from 100 to 200: 
tons. Also there are some large inquiries pending, includ- 
ing that for 2000 tons Malleable reported last week. In 
some instances parties are seeking to arrange to have ship- 
ment extended and where this would reach into the second 
half, a price adjustment difficulty is met with. Some resale 
Iron is being offered in this market with the result that 
prices have been somewhat affected. For No. 2 Foundry, 
$12.50 to $13, f.o.b. Birmingham, shipment, over the first 
half, is the present market quotation. For small lots of 
standard brands no sales below $13 have been reported. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for Structural 
Material is moderate and confined to small contracts. With 
the near approach of the building season, it is expected that 
a marked improvement will be witnessed next month. The 
open market on prices for Bars and Bar products will, it is 
thought, stimulate buying for a while at least. Rails are 
quiet, but the demand for Track Material continues good. 

Old Material.—There is no disguising. the fact that the 
situation in Scrap Iron and Steel is quite unsatisfactory by 
reason of the present and prospective dullness, there being 
scarcely any demand from consumers and very little doing 
among the dealers in the way of trading among themselves. 
The only exception to this state of matters is that of Re- 
laying Rails, which continue in demand with prices firm. 
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There are no railroad lists out and little or no shipping is 
going on, so far as new business is concerned. No marked 
improvement is expected until spring, when a renewal of 
building will bring about a better demand for Finished [ron 
and Steel, and in turn stimulate trade in Pig and Scrap 


Iron. Prices in the absence of transactions are practically 

nominal. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis, as fol- 

lows: 
eo hin SPP rErT eee $18.00 to $18.50 
Old Stee! Rails, rerolling............- 19.50 to 20.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to inspection...............0+ 23.00to 24.50 

Se aaa + an chan ane aiae'é 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.25 to 13.75 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 13.50 to 14.00 
a re eee ree tee 9.75 to 10.25 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Peeks ew Wis is 6K Se S00 WAR se o'r $15.50 to $16.00 
DIO GP ANE 6 vawtbieb eis odavacces 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought...........+.- 12.50 to 13.00 
I I a ance Fa ede 6 wba aw 12.00 to 12.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 13.00 to 13.50 
PaO, 2 BOMBING TINE s 4.02 vc vcevtine e's 11.00 to 11.50 
a4 ea 0-6 6 ero wipiacece-e 6.50 to 7.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 9.50to 10.00 
No. 1 Cast —. Petits > saae mitoses 12.50 to 13.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad Malleable................. 10.50 to 11.00 
Agricultural Malleable.............+. 10.00 to 10.50 
i acca eacens eed ve’ 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad Sheet Scrap...............+ 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad Grate Bars.............e00% 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.00 to 9.50 


Lead, Spelter, Etc.—The market for Pig Lead is quiet 
at 3.8714c. to 3.93c., East St. Louis. Lead Ore ranges from 
$24.50 to $25.50 per 1000 lb., Joplin. Spelter is neglected, 
with prices nominal at 4.6714c. to 4.80c., East St. Louis, and 
no buyers for any quantity, a situation unusual at this sea- 
son of the year. Zinc Ore is held at $35 to $38 per ton base 
for low and higher grade. Leading men in the trade state 
that the talk about the tariff is not the correct explanation 
for all the present dullness. The fact is there has been some 
overproduction. When the surplus stocks of ore and metal 
are reduced, conditions will show a decided improvement. 
Tin is %4c. off; Antimony no change, but weaker; Copper, 
lgc. off. The demand for metals is fair, but not continuous. 


—~~+o—___ 


Pittsburgh. 


ParK BUILDING, February 24, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The uncertain conditions existing in rolled 
products are reflected to a large extent in the Pig Iron mar- 
ket, which is stagnant. Last Summer and fall Pig Iron went 
through the same experience that has now overtaken rolled 
products, and prices on Pig Iron got down to cost, and in 
some cases below it. The recovery which started in October 
brought prices up about $1.50 a ton, but part of this has since 
lost. It is stated-that to-day’s prices on all grades of Pig 
Iron leave only a fair profit to the producer. In the absence 
of actual sales, we quote as follows: Standard Bessemer Iron, 
$15.50 to $15.75; Malleable Bessemer, $15.25; Basic, $15; 
No. 2 Foundry, $15, and Gray Forge, $14, all at Valley 
furnace, with a freight to Pittsburgh of 90c. a ton. 

Steel.—Leading producers have not yet announced new 
prices on Billets, but may do so within the next four or five 
days. The prices to be fixed on Sheet and Tin Bars will be 
largely predicated on whether any reduction will be made in 
prices of Sheets or Tin Plate, and these have not yet been 
announced by the leading interests. Consumers who are 
asking the Steel interests for prices on Billets and Bars are 
simply told to make offers, and they will be considered. 
There are no authentic prices to-day on Billets or Bars, and 
we omit quotations. 

(By Mail.) 


The Steel trade is in a chaotic condition. So far no 
officiai reductions in prices have been announced with the 
exception of Pipes and Tubes, the former being cut from 
$8 to $10 a ton, and Tubes $6 a ton, except 2% to 5 in., 
which were cut $10. It is the general opinion that the open 
market will bring out. delayed orders, and that after the 
trade has adjusted itself to the new conditions there will be 
constant improvement in demand and probably betterment 
in prices. At present, al] are at sea as to what prices are 
actually ruling, and aside from the new discounts on Pipes 
and Tubes, and on Hoops and Bands, it is impossible to give 
accurate quotations. Reports are that Structural Material 
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and Plates have been offered at 1.25c., a reduction of $7 a 
ton; Black and Galvanized Sheets at a reduction of $4 to $6 
a ton, and: Bars about $4 a ton. <A few orders are being 
placed, but the large interests are advising their customers 
to pursue a conservative course, place orders for any ma- 
terial they need, and they will be taken care of. This will 
likely be the policy for the next several weeks. It is de 
clared that none of the large interests will agree to enter 
contracts for long time delivery at prices now ruling. It is 
hoped that within a week or 10 days the situation will be 
clearer; but at present it is almost useless to make any ref- 
erence to prices, sellers being as much in the dark as buyers. 


Ferromanganese.—In sympathy with the general mar- 
ket, prices on Ferro are lower. It has been quoted at 
$42.50 to $43, seaboard, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being 
$1.95 a ton. A leading local consumer is reported to have 
contracted recently for 1000 tons for delivery over the next 
four to six months, at slightly less than $42.50, seaboard. 


Ferrosilicon.—In the absence of sales we quote nom- 
inally at $62, Pittsburgh, for 50 per cent. It is probable that 
on a firm offer this price could be materially shaded. 


Muck Bar.—In sympathy with the general situation 
Muck Bar is very weak, and it is doubtful what price would 
be made if any actual contract was offered. 


Wire Rods.—No official reduction has been announced 
by the makers of Wire Rods, but they are advising their cus- 
tomers to place orders for any Rods needed, and they will 
be taken care of. 

Steel Rails.—Press reports of a reduction of $3 a ton, or 
from $28 to $25, on standard sections are absolutely untrue. 
No contracts of moment have been placed in the past week, 
but specifications are coming in freely on some recent con- 
tracts, and the rolling schedule of the Edgar Thomson mill 
is better than for some time. Orders for Light Rails are 
fairly good, the Carnegie Steel Company having received new 
contracts and specifications in the past week for about 1500 
tons. There has been no reduction in prices of Light Rails 
rolled from Billets. Prices on Rerolled Light Rails are from 
$3 to $4 a ton under prices asked for Light Rails rolled from 
Billets. Regular prices on the latter are as follows: $25 for 
25 to 45 Ib. Sections, with $1 advance for 20-lb., $2 advance 
for 16-lb., and $3 advance for 12-lb. Standard Sections are 
$28, at mill, and Angle Splice Bars, 1.65c., at mill. 


Skelp.—It is impossible to tell what prices are ruling. 
No new orders are being placed, nor will there be until the 
situation is clearer. 

Plates.—The Carnegie Steel Company and other leading 
makers are quoting Plates % in. thick and 64 up to 100 in. 
wide at 1.30c., base, Pittsburgh, which is a reduction over 
the former regular price of $6 a ton. There are reports of 
Plates being offered at 1.25c., but these are not confirmed. 
As to whether the lower price will bring out heavy orders . 
is a question, but it is believed that it will. The contract 
for Plates between the Pressed Steel Car Company and the 
Carnegie Stee] Company which expired on February 14 has 
not been renewed, but there is no doubt that the Carnegie 
Steel Company will continue to take care of this consumer 
on its requirements of Plates. 

Structural Material.—The open market has brought 
about a reduction in prices of Structural Steel of about $6 
a ton; I-Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, now 
being quoted at 1.30c., Pittsburgh. There are also reports 
of 1.25c. being named, but these reports are not confirmed. 
The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company has taken a 
Steel building for the Navle Engine Works, Erie, Pa., about 
600 tons. 


Sheets.—Actual prices now in effect cannot be stated. 
Reports are current of both Black and Galvanized Sheets 
being offered at a cut of $3 to $4 a ton, but these are only 
rumors. After the situation has cleared, an announcement 
will probably come from the leading Sheet interest of new 
prices, but this may not be for several days or possibly a 
week. In the meantime, practically no new orders are 
being placed. 


Tin Plate.—No official announcement has come from 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate-Company, nor from any of 
the other Tin Plate interests of lower prices. Until there is 
some definite official statement one way or the other, it is 
impossible to state accurately what prices are in effect. 


Bars.—Steel Bars are being freely offered by the Car- 
negie Steel Company, and other makers on the basis of 
1.20c., Pittsburgh, a reduction of $4 a ton. This makes a 
total reduction of $8 a ton in the price of Steel Bars since 
last June, at which time the price was reduced from 1.60c. 
to 1.40c. The lower price has not yet brought out any ma- 
terial increase in new orders, as buyers are carefully sizing 
up .the situation before placing business. As regards Iron 
Bars, these will probably be reduced to the same extent as 
Steel Bars, which would make the price 1.30c., Pittsburgh, 
for delivery in the Pittsburgh District, and 1.22c., Pitts- 
burgh, for Western shipment, or 1.40c., Chicago. This has 
not actually been done by the Bar Iron mills, but it is prob- 
able some announcement may be made this week. 
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Hoops and Bands.—Effective from Friday, February 
19, makers of Hoops and Bands reduced prices $4 a ton, or 
to the basis of 1.60c., base, for Steel Hoops, full Hoop card 
prices, and Steel Bands to 1.20c., base, half Steel card ex- 
tras, all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Railroad Spikes.—In sympathy with other lines, prices 
on Railroad Spikes will probably be reduced, but as yet no 
official announcement has been made. In the meantime no 
orders are being placed. 


Merchant Steel.—In sympathy with other lines, prices 
on Merchant Steel and Shafting will probably be read- 
justed on a lower basis, but no official announcement has 
been made. No orders are being placed, consumers waiting 
to learn what prices are in effect. 


Merchant Pipe.—Effective February 19, the leading 
Pipe mills have issued new discounts on Merchant Pipe of 
80 off on % to 6 in., with the usual one point on the base 
and 5 per cent. differential to leading jobbers. The new 
discounts show reductions ranging from $6 to $10 a ton. 
These prices prohibit mills that have not their own Steel 
plants, but buy Plates in the open market, from making Pipe 
at a profit. For the time being the Pipe business will be 
done by four or five of the leading mills that make their 
Pipe from the ore up. 

Boiler Tubes.—Effective February 19, new discounts 
were issued on Steel Boiler Tubes, showing a reduction of 
$6 on all sizes, except 2% to 5 in., which were reduced $10 
a ton. The new discounts on Iron Tubes have not yet been 
announced, but will probably show about the same reductions. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—tThere is absolutely no new 
buying. Dealers are giving their time now in looking after 
demurrage charges of the railroads and receiving cancella- 
tions from customers, who are trying every means in their 
power to get out of taking Scrap bought before the Steel 
market was declared open. It is impossible to get a clear 
idea of what prices are in effect, as consumers will not buy 
until the situation is clearer. Nominal prices, which no 
doubt would be materially shaded, if any actual business 
was offered, are about as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b, Pitts- 
burgh: Heavy Steel Scrap, $15.50 to $15.75; Cast Iron 
Borings, $9.25 to $9.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $13 to 
$13.25; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $13.50 to $13.75; No. 2, 
$9.50; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $16 to $16.25; No. 1 Cast, 
$14.25 to $14.50; Iron Axles, $22 to $22.25; Sheet Bar 
Crop Ends, $17 to $17.25; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, 
0.04 and under, $18; Rerolling Rails, delivered, Cambridge, 
Ohio, $17, and delivered, Cumberland, Md., $17.50; Steel 
Axles, $18; Grate Bars, $11.25 to $11.50; Old Car Wheels, 
$16 to $16.25; Machine Shop Turnings, $11.25 to $11.50; 
Railroad Malleable Scrap, $14; Iron Rails, $17.50 to 
$17.75; Locomotive Tires, $16 to $16.25. 

Coke.—Nothing is doing in sales nor will there be until 
the situation in the Stee] market is clearer. The present 
general condition had already been discounted in the Coke 
trade, and materially lower prices are impossible, as it is 
doubtful if the most modern Coke plants making Standard 
grade Furnace Coke can sell it at $1.50 a ton and make 
a profit. Standard grades of Furnace have recently sold at 
this price, but they were forced sales of Coke that was loaded 
on cars and had to be moved. A large number of Coke ovens 
have been shut down in the past two weeks and there will 


be more. Producers will now try to conform output to ~ 


demand. We quote Standard grades of Furnace Coke fo. 
prompt shipment at $1.55 to $1.60 per net ton at oven, but 
on other grades lower prices are being made. Standard 
makes of 72-hr. Foundry Coke for prompt shipment are of- 
fered at $1.85, at oven, while on contracts from $2 to $2.25 
is quoted. 

SaaS ana 


Buffalo. 


Burra, N. Y., February 23, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—No noticeable effect on the Pig Iron situation 
is yet apparent as a result of the recent cut in prices of 
rolled products. It is expected that the increased demand 
for finished products resultant from the price reduction wiil 
tend to bring about an increase in the consumption of Pig 
Iron shortly. It is rather difficult to formulate an accurate 
price schedule, as the furnaces are as a rule considering 
each inquiry by itself on its particular conditions and quoting 
accordingly, but the quotations given below approximate as 
closely as possible the prices now being asked by the furnace:, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: 


ON RS ES ere $16.00 to $16.50 
No, 2 X Foundry 15.50 to 16.00 


oe PORRUIOG sox 6 04 SEN oo aed 


20.50 to 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A flood of inquiries is com- 
ing in. While it is yet too early to state that new busi- 
ness in large amounts will actually result, a number of good 
orders have already been booked in consequence of the lower 
prices, and the indications are that the reductions made will 
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be productive of a large increase in buying, especially in 
Bars, Plates and Structural Material. Reports from most 
of the producers and distributers in this district go to show 
that a spirit of conservatism is being observed in the matter 
of lowering of prices; one of the largest sellers in the local 
market stating that its policy will be to take care of and 
protect its own contract customers instead of endeavoring 
to encroach upon the field of its competitors’ regular or 
contract customers by underbidding. It is understood that 
by reason of the open market mills will make sales f.o.b. their 
works plus the actual freight to destination; Buffalo thereby 
becomes a basing point. 

Old Material.—The market is in a more or less demor- 
alized condition on account of the open prices on finished 
products. Holders of Scrap are not offering it and consumers 
are making no move to buy, knowing the instability of prices. 
at the present time and awaiting more firmly established 
conditions. With an absence of sales the prices quoted below 
are entirely nominal, f.o.b. Buffalo: 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 
Low Phosphorus Steel Scrap 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
No. J 


$14.50 to $15.00 
19.00 to 19.50 


Railroad and Machinery Cast 


Oo we Pee ee ees eae 
Railroad Malleable 

Boiler Plate 

Locomotive Grate Bars 

Pipe 

Wrought Iron and Soft Steel Turnings. 
Clean Cast Iron Borings 

No. 1 Busheling Scrap 


7.00 to 
13.00 to 


Metal Market. 


New York, February 24, 1909. 

Pig Tin.—A continuance of the dull trade noted since 
January 1 prevails. Prices have been erratic, and close 
slightly higher than last week, as follows: 

r——Cents.——_, 

February 17 28.75 to 28.80 

February 18 2 

February 19 

February 23 

February 24 

The low price reached on Friday simply followed the Lon- 
don market, there being no special news in New York to 
account for it. In fact, there are no developments here which 
would tend to either animate or depress the market. The 
continued scarcity of available Tin is a topic much dis- 
cussed, and it seems more pronounced than ever. The New 
York Tin trade is represented by only four sellers of spot 
metal, and but a few others have any quantity to sell for 
forward delivery. In fact, the bulk of the metal held in this 
market is by the leading consuming interest. Conditions are 
so mixed in trade that it is idle to speculate on the statistics 
te come out next week, and some believe that those pub- 
lished last month may have been incorrect. One thing, how- 
ever, can be stated definitely, and that is that the Steel Cor- 
poration is not selling. The London market is off 15s, from 
last week, closing to-day at £129 10s. for spot and £131 for 
futures. The arrivals since February 1 have been’ small, 
amounting to only 1327 tons, but the afloats continue to 
increase, now aggregating 4188 tons. 


Copper.—A decided drop in prices has brought no busi- 
ness. uotations are largely nominal. Lake, however, is 
obtainable at 13c.; Electrolytic at 12.75c., and it is probable 
that this grade could be had at 12.50c. Casting can be 
easily had at 12.50c. The London market is £2 lower than 
last week, closing to-day at £56 7s. 6d., for spot, and £57 2s. 
6d., for futures. Electrolytic Copper is being sold in Europe 
at £60, net. The exports continue extremely disappointing, 
amounting to only 11,692 tons for the first 23 days this 
month, The price of Copper is rapidly approaching the low 
figures of last year and the late part of 1907, when Euro- 
pean dealers, consumers and speculators bought se largely 
and took the surplus off the American market. They show 
no disposition to purchase now, and doubtless have all they 
want in a speculative way. American consumers have stead- 
ily refused to buy except for their needs, and even now, with 
these low prices prevailing and funds so easy to obtain, are 
only buying against orders they have on hand. Stocks con- 
tinue to pile up, and therefore there is little incentive to buy. 
It is the opinion of more than one careful Copper buyer that 
a curtailment of production will-again have to be resorted to. 
Should such curtailment take place it is safe to say that it 
will be on a more competitive basis than before. In other 
words, some of the companies outside of the leading pro- 
ducers who so willingly shut down their mines 15 months 
ago will continue to produce as long as there is a profit in 
mining and manufacturing Copper. 


Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Company 
continues to quote shipment Lead in 50-ton lots at 4.10c. 
Desilverized Lead from outside interests is obtainable at 
4c., and Soft Missouri brands at the same figure. In St. 
Louis the price quoted is 3.85c. The market is extremely 
quiet. 
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Spelter.—The market is very dull. The price is a little 
lower than last week, at 4.90c., New York, and 3.80c., St. 
Louis. 


Antimony.—Prices are lower. Hallett’s can be had at 
7.75¢., Cookson’s at 8c., and brands less well known at 7.50c. 
Tin Plate.—No quotations are available on Tin Plate. 


In Swansea Welsh Plates are unchanged from last week at 
11s. 9d. 


Old Metals.—Business continues very quiet, and, al- 
though lower prices have been named on account of the de- 
cline in Ingot Copper, there is little buying, except among 
dealers themselves. The following dealers’ selling prices are 
therefore largely nominal: 

Cents. 


Cel a, 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Copper, Heavy and Wire... .cccccccsces 12.00 to 12.50 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 11.00 to 11.50 
in dia &A8 464 b Ree Oo ED eS 9.00 to 9.25 
Ce ats ose wa eh dy 0b w4 bo ow 6.600% 7.25 to 7.75 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 11.50 to 12.00 
COG SEU SO ec ice sec tnceeees 8.25 to 8.50 
COmmpemtion TUPMIASh.. . cic cecccereeas 10.00 to 10.25 
ES 6 Ba tirios, Wiana-0. 64:45 -4kb-eielt CMe 3.75 to -3.80 
Re NS Wk wb HS <ahp 6:0 SS © 8 eawe ws o'aty 3.50 to 3.55 
pT ee ee Pre ee Oe re 3.65 


New York. 


New York, February 24, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The market is stagnant, and shows increasing 
signs of weakness, produced largely by the sympathetic ef- 
fect of the demoralization in the Steel trade. There are a 
number of inquiries in the market, but they do not seem to 
be very serious. We quote $17 to $17.50 for No. 1 Northern 
Foundry, $16.50 to $16.75 for No. 2 Foundry and $16 to 
$16.50 for No. 2 Plain. Alabama Irons are quoted $17 to 
$17.25 for No. 1 Foundry, and $16.75 to $17 for No. 2 Foun- 
dry. 

Steel Rails.—One new inquiry for Heavy Rails has 
come up in the past week, but there has been no contract- 
ing. The rumors of a lower price than $28 are without 
foundation so far as can be ascertained, and the situation 
has apparently been unchanged by the developments regard- 
ing prices in some other lines. 

Structural Material.—The market for plain material 
has shown but little activity in the past four or five days. 
As against 1.56c., delivered at tidewater points, on carload 
lots for immediate shipment, quoted just after the announce- 
ment of an open market, the quotation is now 1.46c., and 
this is minimum as far as can be learned. At least, it is 
known that offers of business at lower prices have been re- 
fused. It is known that some railroad buying, particularly 
of cars, has been under consideration for some time, and 
that revised bids are now being sought in the expectation that 
car companies will revise their prices in view of cheaper 
Steel. The fact that some fabricating contracts are being 
placed indicates that recent bids have been based in certain 
eases on prices for Steel fully as low as anything that has 
been openly quoted thus far. In New York City the build- 
ing projects that will be proceeded with this spring represent 
a considerable tonnage, and the outlook for business of this 
character is spoken of hopefully. The general contract for 
the new: theatre and office building on the northeast corner 
of Forty-seventh street and Seventh avenue, requiring 1000 
tons of Shapes, has been let to the Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany. An apartment house at 110th street and Amsterdam 
avenue, 600 tons, has been taken by the Baltimore Bridge 
Company. The Atlantic Coast Line has placed bridge work 
calling for 3000 tons of Steel, but the name of the success- 
ful bidder is withheld. The 1500-ton building of the John 
Hancock Life Insurance Company, Boston, has been awarded 
to the New England Construction Company. Bethlehem 
Shapes are specified for the 3000-ton building of the Trustee 
Investment Company, Portland, Ore., which will be fabri- 
cated by the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. We quote plain material, tidewater de- 
livery, on shipments from mill, as follows: Beams, Chan- 
nels, Angles and Zees, 1.46c.; Tees, 1.51c. On Beams, 18 
to 24 in., and Angles, over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Struc- 
tural Material, cut to lengths, is sold in small lots at 2c. to 
2c. 

Ferroalloys.—Several smal! orders for 50 per cent. 
Ferrosilicon were placed early in the week at about $62, 
Pittsburgh. The market, however, is now extremely un- 
settled, and it is probable that it could be had cheaper, al- 
though no sales have been reported. That sold earlier in the 
week was for spot delivery, and, although some inquiries de- 
veloped later, these were not turned into orders. Ferroman- 
ganese is quiet, with nominal prices of $42 to $43, Baltimore. 

Bars.—As Steel Bars have been quoted as low as 1.20c., 
Pittsburgh, which is equivalent to 1.36c., tidewater, manu- 
facturers of Iron Bars have been compelled to reduce their 
prices to meet this competition, and their quotations now 
range from 1.35¢c. to 1.45c., tidewater. As far as can be as- 
certained, the revised prices have not induced much business. 

Plates.—Consumers are not yet in position to purchase 
to any extent at the lower prices now being made. The con- 
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sumption of Plates in this vicinity is fully as light as it has 
been. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—About the only letting of importance 
in this vicinity in the immediate future is advertised at New- 
ark, N. J., for February 25, when the Board of Street and 
Water Commissioners will purchase 755 net tons of 6 to 8 in., 
779 tons of 10 to 16 in., and 405 tons of 20 to 24 in., together 
with about 62 tons of specials. The general demand has 
been cut down considerably and only small lots are now be- 
ing ordered which are frequently less than carloads. Consid- 
erable business is, however, taking shape. It is understood 
that within a short time the city of New York will advertise 
for bids for the extension: of its high pressure system in 
Manhattan covering the East Side of the city, for which 
about 30,000 tons of Pipe will be required. Carload lots of 
6-in. are nominal at $24 per net ton, tidewater. 

Old Material.—The Scrap trade has been completely 
demoralized by the action of the Steel manufacturers in de- 
claring an open market on their products. An unfortunate 
development of this condition of affairs is the cancellation 
of contracts by numerous consumers. Not only is new buy- 
ing practically suspended, but dealers are being compelled to 
dispose of Old Material at a sacrifice, for which they be- 
lieved they had a sure destination. Under the circumstances 
prices are exceedingly difficult to quote. Old Car Wheels 
are now about the best item in the list, being in demand for 
export, which serves to sustain them in this time of de- 
pression. Prices are nominally as follows, New York and 
vicinity, per gross ton: 

Old Girder and T Rails for melting... .$11.50 to $12.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.50 to 12.00 


RIE a Na 60 663.446 © aren ard 20.50 to 


21.50 


fo 0 er ee 15.50 to 16.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles.. 16.50to 17.00 
Old Steel Car Axles. ......cccccseeee 15.50 to 16.00 
No, 1 Railroad Wrought............. 14.00 to 14.50 
SEO ee NS hin a 40:6.0% 0008050468 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 13.50 to 14.00 
NG. 2 Tare WrOwget, GNSS. 2... cece 11.50 to 12.00 
a ee rae Ret whee We beled 6.50 to 7.00 
CM UEINE CG AS 0 ck Ge aevenacade sss 6.00 to 6.50 
Lo Oo, eee 6.50 to 7.00 
re a ob oc ok ohm dao 4 oo eee 9.00to 9.50 
Oe ee ee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Se a Dia aie alk 60-458 tn 05.0 89 09 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive Grate Bars.............. 10.00 to é 


Malleable Cast 


Ce ee 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, February 24, 1909. 

The iron and steel stocks were heavily affected by the 
declaration of an open market on steel products. A special 
influence bearing on the railroad equipment stocks was the 
unfavorable report for the past year issued by the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. All stocks have consequently sold during 
the week at much lower rates than those prevailing last 
Wednesday. The range of prices from last Thursday to 
Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 13 - 14 Railway Spr., com. 40 - 46% 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 39 - 47 ee Spr., pref. 99 -101 
Beth. Steel, com... 20%- 2314 Republic, com..... Orit. 23% 
Beth. Steel, pref.. 48 - 52 Republic, pref..... 67%4- 85 
ee eee 7 8Y, ee ee 68 - 77 
CA 6 Ais as T1%- T5Y cine 6.24 a + 50 3 oe 107 
Car & Fdry, com.. 44 5 Cast Ir. Pipe, com. 25 - 27 
Car & Fdry, pref. .107%-11 Pipe, pref. ..s. es. ys ee 
Steel Foundries.... 36 - 36 U. 8. Steel, com... 41%4- 51 
Colorado Fuel..... 29 - 3 U. 8. Steel, pref...107 -113 
General can. aa A Westinghouse Elec. 75 - 82% 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 65%- 71 8, eae 25 
Int. Harv., com... 64 - 65 Cambria Steel..... 32%- 37 
Int, Harv., pref... .1105-111% Lake Sup. Corp... 17%- 1 
Locomotive, com... 49 - 56 Penna. Steel, pref.103%-104 
Locomotive, te -112 i... ee 7 oA 
Nat. En. & St.,com. 12%- 13 Crucible St.. com.. 6%- % 
Nat. En. & St., pref..... 81 Crucible St., pref.. 52 - 63 


Pressed Steel, com. 30%- 40 
Pressed Steel, pref. 98 -101 


Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 43%, pre- 
ferred 108%, bonds 10254; Car & Foundry common 4644, 
preferred 10754; Locomotive common 50%, preferred 10914; 
Colorado Fuel 3054; Pressed Steel common 32, preferred 98; 
Railway Spring common 41; Republic common 17%, pre- 
ferred 6944; Sloss-Sheffield common 69%; Cast Iron Pipe 
— 243%, preferred 73; Can common 7%, preferred 

Diente temenatiness Bbw Comanen bes Or 
clared a quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable April 1. 

+e 

The Erie & Western Transportation Company (Anchor 
Line), J. C. Evans, manager, 72 Water street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has awarded a contract to the Detroit Shipbuilding 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; for the construction of a 5000- 
ton steel package freight steamer. The new boat is to be 
550 ft. keel, 572 ft. over all, 46 ft. beam and 30 ft. depth 
of hold, and will be equipped with quadruple expansion 
engines. , 


Harb.-Walk., pref.. 82 - 83 
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The Inland Steel Company’s Annual Report. 


The Inland Steel Company, Chicago, a block of whose 
first mortgage bonds is being offered by Eversz & Co. 
of Chicago, has made for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1908, a report, signed by President A. W. Thompson, 
under date of July 27, 1908, from which the following 
excerpts are taken: 


General Results, 


The net profits show over 12 per cent. earned on the 
outstanding capital stock over all fixed charges, bond 
interest, reserves for exhaustion of ore mines, relining 
furnaces, accident insurance, &c. While the production 
shows an increase of 10,561 tons over the previous year, 
very little of the extensive improvements have added as 
yet to the enlarged capacity of the plants. In making 
comparison with the year 1906-07, there was a decrease 
of profit of $332,480. The financial disturbances com- 
mencing early in October, 1907, account for this. 


Additions, 


The blast furnace blown in August 31, 1907, has been 
in continuous successful operation, and since the first of 
the present year the decrease in the cost of manufactur- 
ing pig iron aided materially in keeping the steel works 
in operation. 

The other important improvements—sheet bar mill, 
which will supply material for the sheet department, and 
continuous rolling mill for merchant bars—were both 
tried out before our annual shutdown, July 3. The 
initial operations were very satisfactory, and we look 
confidently for gratifying results during the coming 
year. 

The steel plant was closed July 3 for the installation 
of the new blooming mill, which will be in operation 
August 1. The changes in the open hearth department 
to take care of hot metal direct from the blast furnace 
will also be in operation at the same time. 

With these new improvements the plant will be 
rounded up as originally laid out by the directors, giving 
an increased tonnage of over 50 per cent. in the steel 
making department. Hot metal from the blast furnace 
department will be transferred to the open hearth de- 
partment, insuring a substantial saving in the cost of 
manufacture. 


Finances, 


The expenditures for new construction July 1, 1906, 
to July 1, 1908, aggregated $3,473,034, as follows: 


Blast furnace site, real estate, docks, unloading ma- 
chinery, &c., at Indiana Harbor 

Enlarging open hearth steel plant, sheet and continu- 
ous bar mill, &c 1,666,647 


$1,806,387 


To provide additional working capital the directors 
thought best to refund the 5 per cent. mortgage, $2,500,- 
000 outstanding at last report, into $3,000,000 first mort- 
gage refunding 6 per cent. bonds. This has been done 
and all of the 5 per cent. bonds have been canceled, and 
the mortgage that secured them satisfied. By the terms 
of the new mortgage the cash and quick assets must not 
be less than $1,500,000 until the issue is reduced to 
$1,500,000, and thereafter never less than the amount of 
the issue outstanding. 

From the balance sheet herewith, the net quick assets 
or cash working capital are shown to be $1,807,207. The 
inventories are at cost price, and considerably less than 
market prices. The deferred charges, including all ex- 
penses of bond issue, as well as all other doubtful assets, 
have been written off and charged to “ profit and loss.” 


Earnings for Year Ending June 30,1908. 


Sales ($6,354,436.07), less discount and exchange 
($36,937) $6,317,499 
Cost of sales 5,575,169 


Gross earnings from operations 
Other income—Rentals and miscellaneous credits.... 12,493 


Total earnings and income from all sources $754,823 
Deduct—Interest ($39,909) ; bond interest ($63,072). 102,981 


Net income for the year $651,842 
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Balance Sheet June 30, 1908. 


Assets. 
Plant, &c., July 1, 1907 
Net additions since 


$4,620,291 

1,930,729 
—_———— $6,551,020 
Mine leasehold 


Less amortization fund 
661,055 


Finished product, raw material and supplies 1,158,821 
Customers’ accounts (after deducting reserves) 793,665 
Bills receivable 67,034 
Inland Coal & Washing Company 11,658 
Miscellaneous 28,982 

286,476 

12,459 


$9,571,171 


Less employees’ subscriptions payable out of 
future dividends 59,875 

———— $5,100,125 

First refunding mortgage 6 per cent. bonds..$3,000,000 

In treasury 103,000 
———_—— 2,897,000 

Trade acceptances 

Accounts payable 

Unpaid and unclaimed wages 

Taxes, &c., accrued 

Miscellaneous 


Reserves for relining furnace, &c 
Surplus July 1, 1908 
$9,571,171 

All of the new construction and improvements are 
completed and no further expenditures of any conse- 
quence are at present coniemplated. With a well round- 
ed plant, with additional steel capacity and a much 
larger diversity of products than heretofore, with a fair 
volume of tonnage booked, and increasing business, the 
ensuing year’s results should be encouraging. 


——_+e 


The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Grove City, Pa., 
states that its business in 1908 showed an actual increase 
over 1907 of 18 per cent., and at present all of its de- 
partments are in full operation on orders for gas en- 
gines, air and gas producers, &c. The company operates 
its own brass and iron foundries which enables it to con- 
trol the grades of materials entering into its products. 
It has recently received duplicate orders for gas engines 
and other equipment from customers. Some extensive 
plant improvements and additions have been made in the 
last two or three years, and the company contemplates 
installing some additional machine tools for which it wi!l 
shortly place contracts. It has the necessary floor space 
to accommodate these tools, which will include among 
others a large boring mill, planer and drill press. 


On behalf of autogenous welding interests in Great 
Britain, issue is taken in the London Times Engineering 
Supplement with the statement previously printed that 
the welding of mild steel or iron results in a crystalline 
fracture. The writer tells of recent tests in one of which 
a welded piece of corrugated furnace was subjected to 
very severe bending tests. “The plate was about % in. 
thick and was cold bent to a radius of % in. without any 
signs of fracture in the weld, which was made by the 
oxy-acetylene blowpipe. On closing the bend further a 
fracture was obtained showing not a coarse but a fine 
silky structure throughout, except at a distance of about 
1-32 in. from the inside of the bend, where the greatest 
amount of work had been put upon the material.” 


A preliminary sketch of the Thirty-fifth street viaduct 
has been submitted to the Milwaukee Common Council 
by the city engineer. This structure will have a length 
approximating 3500 ft., making it the longest in the city, 
and will cost about $450,000. Actual construction work 
is some time distant. 


The Indiana Stee] Company’s rail mill at Gary, Ind., 
which began rolling on orders last week, is operating at 
small but steadily growing capacity. It is at present work- 
ing only single turn. Seven open hearth furnaces have 
been fired and are producing steel. 
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The Cement Industry in 1908. 


An estimate by Edwin C. Eckel of the United States 
Geological Survey indicates that the production of Port- 
land cement in the United States was somewhat less 


than 40,000,000 barrels. This compares as follows with 
the output of recent years: 

Barrels. 
RAPS EE rE Ty err er Pera 35,246,812 
SA rerrer Peers ne rr re ee 46,463,424 
OPE REE So eer ore eer ee ree 48,785,390 


The falling off from the output of 1907 was heavy, 
and is particularly notable because it is the first decrease 
shown in any year by the American cement industry. 
The decrease was not uniformly distributed throughout 
the country, for New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey will probably show the highest percentages of loss, 
while in some portions of the West and Middle West the 
decrease was relatively slight. 

During the year several small companies went into 
the hands of receivers, and the financial stress also led to 
a change of control in a group of plants operating chiefly 
in the Pacific States. A fortunate effect of the depression 
was that it put a stop, temporarily, to the flotation of 
fraudulent or doubtful cement securities; though it is 
likely that with improvement in general business condi- 
tions promotion schemes will again be taken up on an 
even larger scale than before the depression, 

The year 1909 opens with heavy stocks of cement on 
hand at most mills, but with good prospects for a steady 
though slow revival in the cement trade. It is unlikely 
that this revival will be sufficiently rapid to push mills 
to their capacity during the year, and it is, therefore, 
possible that the high record for output made in 1907 will 
remain unbroken for another year at least. The total 
maximum capacity of existing plants is now about 60,- 
000,000 barrels a year. 

——»sI-oe_—_- 
Customs Decisions. 


Engravers’ Steel Plates 

The Treasury Department announces that the Gov- 
ernment has decided to accept the recent decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals involving the 
classification of steel plates intended to be engraved. 
This issue has been in litigation for several years, the 
last decision favoring W. B. Sellers, the importer in the 
test case. It was the contention of the Government that 
the plates in question should be classified as metal arti- 
cles not specially provided for, with a duty of 45 per 
cent. The importer claimed duty as “plates in all 
forms not specially provided for.” Under this classifica- 
tions the goods pay 4 7-10 cents per pound, with an ad- 
ditional duty of 1 cent a pound on account of polishing. 
It is stated that a large number of other importers’ pro- 
tests raising the same contention as the test issue will 
now be taken from the suspended files of the Board of 
General Appraisers, where they have been held up pend- 
ing ultimate settlement. Heavy refunds of duties will 
have to be made. 

Small Pocket Knives. 

In affirming a decision of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers, Judge Holt in the United States Circuit Court 
holds that small pocket knives cannot be regarded for 
purposes of customs classifications as “toys.” It was the 
eontention of A. Kastor & Bros., New York, that the 
collector erred in assessing the articles under the pro- 
vision for pen or pocket knives, with a duty of 40 per 
cent. Instead, the importers maintained that the knives 
should be deemed “ toys,” and pay duty at 35 per cent. 
Judge Holt says the articles might more properly be 
assessed at 45 per cent. as manufactures of metal, but 
as that question is not before the court, he upholds the 
collector’s assessment under the knife schedule. 


———»@-—-+o—__—_—_ 
The plant of the Franklin Rolling Mill & Foundry 
Company, Franklin, Pa., was sold at receiver’s sale last 
week for the purpose of reorganization of the company, 
which in the future will be known as the Franklin Steel 
Company. It was sold to President Leigh of the Chicago 
Railway Equipment Company for $64,000, which is said 
to be sufficient to cover outstanding indebtedness. 
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Unctuous Acheson-Graphite. 


It is well known that when used as a lubricant graph- 
ite should be of such quality as to give a smooth veneer 
or coating to the parts to be lubricated. One of the 
most essential qualities is purity, for where an impure 
graphite is used as a lubricant it carries into the ma- 
chinery dangerous friction-creating materials, the impur- 
ities of natural graphite being tale, mica, clay and sand. 

To be a first-class lubricant a graphite should be 
amorphous, very fine, soft and unctuous. It should not 
have brightness or luster, as brilliancy in graphite de- 
notes ability to reflect light, and a graphite that reflects 
light indicates that its particles are of some measurable 
size and of a compact, homogeneous nature, a condition 
in sharp contrast to the fine, soft, unctuous qualities 
that assure the graphite of possessing superior merit as 
a lubricant. Brightness or blackness in graphite is no 
indication of its purity or value. 

The International Acheson Graphite Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., is the only maker of graphite in the 
world. It operates the electric furnace process, and thus 
the company is in full control of every ounce of raw ma- 
terial that enters its furnaces, while it also controls the 
application of the furnaces during the entire period of 
their operation. Because of these facts and the thorough 
scientific skill applied, this company makes what it calls 
grade 1340, Acheson-Graphite, guaranteed to be at least 
99 per cent. pure, very fine, soft and unctuous. It is not 
tough, but has the spreading qualities so necessary to 
ideal lubrication. 

Oe 


The Pennsylvania Tax Situation. 


From the present outlook the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture will not pass much revenue raising legislation, and 
it is now freely predicted that the proposed tax on the 
capital stock of manufacturing corporations, now exempt, 
will fail. A number of similar measures have been pro- 
posed, but the general belief is that the Legislature wiil 
enact only such statutes as are required. It is now cal- 
culated to get along with the $42,000,000 annual revenue 
in sight from present laws. 

Two important bills appeared last week. One provides 
for a whole new code of laws for the government of soft 
coal mines, increasing the number of inspection districts 
from 20 to 22 and requiring elaborate safeguards for all 
mines in the way of gas control, electric apparatus and 
wires and the wetting of dust. Considerable opposition 
is being manifested to the proposed law by operators be- 
cause of the heavy expense to which they would be put 
by the adoption of such provisions, and the miners are 
not satisfied with other requirements. The other bill 
codifies the child labor laws of the State, making 14 
years the limit, and prescribing that no one under 18 
shall be employed about any blast furnace, iron mill, 
electric plant, tannery, dock,, quarry, dynamite factory 
or similar hazardous place. The minimum in the mine 
bill is also 14 years. 

———+4-+ oe -— 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
has received a contract for the oiling system in the 
power plant of the Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind. 
It consists of two White Star oil filters, guaranteed to 
filter not less than 6700 gal. of oil per hour, being the 
largest units ever installed. Other orders being filled are 
for the National. Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa.; To- 
ledo Furnace Company, Toledo, Ohio, and the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


The Standard Engineering Company, Ellwood City, 
Pa., manufacturer of pipe threading and tube bending 
machines, is finding an excellent market for its products 
in the California oil fields. It has recently made large 
shipments of pipe machines, including medium sizes and 
up to 18 in., both of standard mill and Wieland types. 
C. F. Wieland, formerly located at headquarters, is now 
representing the company.on the Pacific Coast, being 
located at San Francisco. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 24, 1909. 


Merchants are much interested in the cuts in prices of 
steel and are speculating as to the probable effect the reduc- 
tions will have on the demand for machinery in the imme- 
diate future. In this there is a wide difference of opinion, 
some declaring that for the time business will be more un- 
settled, while others claim that trade will be stimulated. 
Among the latter are many who have been in favor of a re- 
duction in prices since the depression, claiming that such 
a course would induce those who had in view the erection 
of new buildings to proceed with the work and thus start 
projects that would benefit other branches of manufacture. 
The result of this movement in machinery lines, the price 
of the raw material being such a small part of the cost of 
building a tool, will be awaited with considerable interest. 
Several instances have been noted the past few months 
where dealers could have secured fair sized orders at reduc- 
tions, but they were turned down by the builders. With the 
holiday intervening not much additional business was ex- 
pected the past week, and merchants were not disappointed 
by the absence of large inquiries. While the actual trans- 
actions were not numerous and covered generally single tools, 
a slight increase in the number of inquiries received was 


neted. 

Power equipment people continue to get a fair amount 
of business from export sources and recently some rather 
good orders have been placed for power machinery for min- 
ing properties in Mexico, South America and Central 
America. Mining machinery men have shared in this busi- 
ness for a scattered line of equipment. The Japanese have 
about completed buying for the conversion of the Imperial 
Railroads to electric power at congested points as far as 
they have planned, but it is understood that more work of 
the kind will be done in Japan. Some fairly good railroad 
business has been placed of late in the way of construction 
equipment by interests in Argentina, and the Japanese have 
been buying general machinery for flour milling enterprises. 

The Milled Screw & Machine Company, Sayre, Pa., is 
being organized by parties connected with the Cayuta Mfg. 
Company and the Sayre Stamping Company of that city to 
manufacture a new thread milling machine, the invention 
of James Bowen, and lead screws or other screws requiring 
extreme accuracy. In this machine the cutter is mounted 
in a swivel head, and the blanks to be headed are secured in 
a chuck at the end of a large lead screw mounted directly 
over the bed of the machine. The lead screw is driven by 
two worms, the worm gears produeing a longitudinal and 
circular motion through a split nut. Threads of a different 
pitch may be cut by a simple combination of change of gears. 
In other thread milling machines the cutter is mounted on a 
carriage and traverses the bed. In this machine the cutter 
remains in a fixed position and the work is fed by the cutter. 
The entire mechanism is said to be so simple and there are 
so few parts subject to wear that accurate screws, it is 
claimed, can be continuously cut by an inexperienced man. 
One man can operate as many machines as he can change 
the stock for. The company will occupy an existing plant, 
for which the equipment has been secured. It expects to 
be ready for operation about April 1. The mechanical de- 
partment will be under the direction of James Bowen and 
C. E. Loetzer, both of whom have had a wide experience in 
the manufacture and design of the machine tool. W. T. 
Goodnow is president; C. C. West, treasurer, and L. E. 
Kinsman, secretary. 

The Cotton Growers’ Industrial Company, New Decatur, 
Ala., has not yet decided upon the machinery it intends to 
buy to equip its new plant. It is the intention to equip the 
machines with individual motor drives, producing its own 
power from an electric plant. The new plant will be erected 
at a cost of $35,000 and will include a main building, 60 x 
180 ft.; foundry, 40 x 90 ft.; engine and boiler house, 30 x 
60 ft.; paint, drying and storage house, 36 x 72 ft., and 
office building, 44 x 44 ft. The equipment for the buildings, 
which will be of concrete and brick construction, will cost 
about $25,000. 

The Clayco Iron Works, Petrolia, Texas, will increase 
the capacity of its plant and is in the market for a lathe, 
steam hammer, milling machine, boring machine and other 
equipment. ; 

In rebuilding its plant at Milwaukee, Wis., which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, the H. W. Johns-Manville Company’s 
plans will call for about 750 hp. of power equipment, all 
machines to be operated by motors; four or five elevators, 
belting, shafting, &c. The plant will be equipped with 
special machines of the company’s own design for the special 
work done in that factory. The headquarters are in New 
York. 

The inquiries now in the market from the North Jersey 
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Construction Company for two 500-kw. generators with cross 
compound condensing engines and four 250-hp. water tube 
boilers indicate that the interests behind that company in- 
tend to go ahead with the long delayed project to build a 
high speed electric line from Paterson to Hoboken, N. 
J., to connect with the McAdoo tunnels. The North 
Jersey Construction Company, it is understood, controls the 
company which has been formed to build a trolley line 
from Suffern, N. Y., to Paterson, N. J., as well as the New 
York & New Jersey Rapid Transit Company, which is to 
build the high speed line. It is understood that work on the 
Suffern-Paterson division, which will be 15 miles long, is to 
be begun shortly, and the inquiries now in the market are for 
a temporary plant to furnish power for the operation. There 
has been talk of a large power house on the Hackensack 
meadows, but as yet no plans have been drawn for this plant, 
although it is understood that the company is planning to 
build a large power plant somewhere along its lines, and 
perhaps car shops. William Barbour is president, and M. 
R. McAdoo, a brother of W. G. McAdoo, is vice-president 
and general manager. 

Plans have been completed and bids will be received until 
March 10, at the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Syracuse, 
N. Y., by Charles Snow, secretary the Onondaga Hotel Com- 
pany, for the construction of the new hotel building as per 
plans and specifications by Architects Essenwein & Johnson, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The building is to be 11 stories, 132 x 159 
{t., with a basement and sub-basement, of steel frame con- 
struction, including about 1400 tons of steel work. The sub- 
basement of the building is to be equipped with a modern 
power plant for lighting, elevators, &c. A separate bid is 
being received on the equipment for the plant, which includes 
three 72 in. by 18 ft. horizontal tubular boilers, 150 hp. 
each, with underfeed stoker equipment; two 714% x 6 x 10 in. 
duplex steam pumps for boiler feed, one 140-in. steel plate 
blower with 15-hp, motor, two 180-in. horizontal steel plate 
blowers with 20-hp. motor, one 60-in. disk fan with 5-hp. 
motor, one 10-hp. vacuum cleaning machine, one ice making 
machine, one 600-hp. feed water heater, three 100-kw. direct 
connected generating sets, 125-150 volt; three 150-hp. hori- 
zontal automatic cut-off engines to drive generators. 


. Business Chances, 

A selling company has been organized under the name 
of the J. Rogers Flannery Company, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to take over the sale of the Tate flexible 
staybolt and the Keystone nut lock, manufactured by the 
Flannery Bolt Company. The representatives of the new 
company will be H. A. Pike, New York; W. M. Wilson, 
Chicago, I1l.; Grundy & Leahey, Richmond, Va.; Tom R. 
Davis, mechanical expert, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Franklin Moore Company, Winsted, Conn., has 
opened a sales office at 136 Liberty street, New York, which 
is under the management of A. H. Briggs. In the new 
branch the company will carry a complete stock of traveling 
cranes, trolleys and Acme chain hoists, also its new Imperial 
chain hoists, which it is now placing on the market. 


Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 23, 1909. 

The condition of the local machinery market remains 
about stationary. A few machinery houses report a little 
more activity during the past week, but with others business 
was not as good as during the previous week. No new in- 
quiries of any size developed. Orders received during the 
week were nearly all for small single tools. A large share 
of the inquiries are for second-hand tools, for which the 
demand is fairly good. The available supply of used tools 
is somewhat limited. The demand for machine tools at pres- 
ent comes largely from garages, small tools being needed for 
automobile repair work. Machinery houses are also getting 
some orders from makers of automobile parts. Plants mak- 
ing automobile parts as a rule have all the work they can 
do at present and are running at full capacity. 

Builders of the most of the standard lines of machine 
tools do not expect that the cut in prices on finished lines 
will help very much to improve their business, but it is 
believed that the makers of punches, shears and pneumatic 
tools will be benefited somewhat. Builders of heavy handling 
machinery are looking for a better demand for their products 
as a result of the activity that they believe will be stimu- 
lated by lower prices for finished lines. Inquiries for heavy 
machinery have improved somewhat and the outlook, regard- 
less of the effect the open market in finished lines may have, 
is regarded as more favorable. The demand for industrial 
cars and locomotives shows an improvement, but builders 
complain that competition is forcing them to quote very low 
prices. 

Encouraging reports regarding the business outlook for 
the year were made at the annual meeting of the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, that was held February 
16. The president’s report of business for the past year 
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was very satisfactory, considering conditions during the year, 
and the company starts the new year with 25 per cent. more 
work on hand than a year ago. The company has recently 
received the contract for eight large cranes, four beam cranes 
and four chamber cranes for handling concrete in building 
the Panama Canal locks, also a contract for a double conical 
electric hoist for the Penn ore mines of the Cambria Steel 
Company at Vulcan, Mich. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, reports an 
improvement in orders for industrial cars and locomotives, 
and its plant is now running at full capacity on industrial 
railroad work for Panama and other orders that have been 
taken more recently. During the past few days the company 
has taken orders for three electric storage battery locomo- 
tives, each with a number of special cars, for industrial 
plants, and also for a number of electrical transfer cars. 
Other recent orders were for 50 special gable bottom cars, 
equipped with manganese steel wheels and the company’s 
self-oiling sleeves, for underground mining work. Last week 
30 cars were shipped to a mining company in Mexico. 

The Taplin-Rice-Clerkin Company, Akron, Ohio, has just 
received a $40,000 contract from the Republic Rubber 
Works, Youngstown, Ohio, for cores, molds and equipment 
that will increase the capacity of the plant from 500 to 
1000 tires per day. The Taplin-Rice-Clerkin Company has 
also recently secured a contract for the machinery equip- 
ment for a new two-press sewer pipe factory that is being 
built by the Pomona Terra Cotta Company, Pomona, N. C. 

The Akron Automatic Hot Water Heater Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been incorporated, with a capitalization of 
$10,000, to manufacture and place on the market a new hot 
water heater. The incorporators are Charles A. Ley, James 
W. Meeker, W. W. McIntosh, Lester A, Teits and J. L. 
Reid. The company expects to establish a plant soon. 

The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, sheet metal 
worker, reports an improvement in business. The company 
has a large volume of orders on hand and is running its 
plant at full capacity. 

The Canton Art Metal-Company, Canton, Ohio, reports 
that orders are improving and that its plant is being run at 
full capacity. 

The Motor Mfg. Company, Geneva, N. Y., is looking for 
a new location for its plant in Canton or Akron, Ohio, de- 
siring a new site with the view of increasing its capitaliza- 
tion and output. 

The Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio, has increased 
its capitalization from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Bids will be received until March 18, at the treasurer’s 
office of the Central Branch of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, National Military Home, Ohio, for 
two 350-hp. water tube boilers to be equipped with auto- 
matic stokers, two feed water heaters and accessories. 

———_9--e—__—_- 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, On10, February 23, 1909. 

Machinery and machine tool builders in this section, while 
noting a scarcely perceptible improvement in inquiry from 
the corporations and large concerns, feel somewhat encour- 
aged ‘over reports from the dealers. These selling concerns 
are having some™increased inquiry for standard tools, and 
sales of single tools here and there are more frequent, 

Within a short time new price-lists showing an advance 
will be issued to the dealers and the trade by manufacturers 
of two or three standard tools. In one case, that of a stand- 
ard tool on which some notable improvements have been 
made, the experimenting and testing, &c., covering a period 
of a year or more, the new price became effective February 
22. As a rule tool builders in this vicinity anticipate little 
or no effect on their business because of the reduction in 
prices of steel. One of the largest manufacturers in this 
line, in discussing the subject, said: ‘I can see no possible 
good in the announced price cutting, under the present con- 
ditions of trade. People don’t buy iron and steel like small 
articles are bought. The better class of manufacturers and 
railroad officials are becoming educated to the advantages 
of the specially high grade tool, and when he wants it he 
will pay the market price for it. If he doesn’t want or need 
it, the cutting of the price $10 or $15 is not going to sell 
it to him.” 

One of the most interesting events of the week locally 
was the visit here of Fred W. Taylor of Philadelphia, former 
president of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
The day of his visit he was taken through the various large 
tool making shops, inspecting the late modern improvements, 
and in the evening had about 200 shop foremen and super- 
intendents as auditors at the Business Men’s Club. It was 
an interesting talk from the viewpoint of the technical men 
present. The subject matter was entirely technical in char- 
acter, such as the speeding of machines, scientific and accu- 
rate handling of tools to produce the best results, and the 
introduction of testimony to prove the efficacy of the task 
system as against the initiative and incentive method so 
popular in machine shops. 

The organization of the Cincinnati Bickford Tool Com- 
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pany, which was announced in last week’s Iron Age, is now. 
complete and is as follows: President, August H. Tuechter ; 
vice-president and general manager, Sherman C. Schauer; 
secretary, W. H. Shafer; treasurer, George P. Gradolf, and 
H. M. Norris, engineer. The president, vice-president and 
secretary come from the Cincinnati Machine Tool Company, 
Mr. Gradolf is cashier und officeman at the plant of the 
Bickford Drill & Tool Company and Mr. Norris is the pres- 
ent manager of the Bickford works. A full line of drilling 
machinery of every description will be manufactured. Even- 
tually the new company will have an entirely new plant in 
the Oakley colony. 

The Columbus Structural Steel Company. of Columbus, 
Ohio, has finished a series of handsome arches and placed 
them on prominent streets of Manchester, N. H. The com- 
pany is working up a nice business in this comparatively 
new line of structural work. 

A new Toledo, Ohio, concern is the Winslow Mfg. Com- 
pany, which was organized to manufacture the invention of 
John M. Winslow of Cleveland, an unbeatable voting ma- 
chine. The incorporators are Howard Lewis, ©. T. Lewis,. 


- Chas. B. Wingerton, F. J. Holzemer and Frank T. Lewis. 


The company has located most of its machinery in the Pray 
Building, on Madison avenue, and is about ready to com- 
mence manufacturing the machine. 

The receivership of the Marvin Machine Works at Find- 
lay, Ohio, has been terminated through the purchase by 
George W. Rogers of the grounds, building and machinery. 
The property was rented to Frank Marvin for a period of 
five years, who, it is understood, will put it in operation 
soon, 

Capital is being interested in the invention of H. W. 
McNaught, Brightwood, Ind., of an electric device operated 
by power separate from that operating the car of elevators 
to prevent accidents. It is so arranged that the elevator 
door cannot be opened while the car is in motion, nor can 
the car be operated while the door is open. A small device 
locks the controlling lever of the elevator and another oper- 
ates the door lock. Mr. McNaught, together with Samuel 
Glick of Indianapolis, will head the company. 

In view of the recommendation of the Indiana House 
Committee on Agriculture recently, favoring the passage of 
a bill appropriating $160,000 for a machinery hall to be 
located in the State Fair grounds, machinery and machine 
tool interests are becoming interested and promise to take a 
prominent part in future fairs. The West Side Board of 
Trade of Columbus, Ohio, is trying to secure the location of 
the proposed machinery hall for that city. 


Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., February 23, 1909. 

The closing week of February shows an apparent loss 
over the corresponding period last month, so far as the num- 
ber of men employed in the various shops is concerned, but 
reports made by members of the Milwaukee Metal Trades & 
Founders Association indicate that a further improvement 
is to be looked for in the near future, and private advices 
continue encouraging, as outlined last week. Out in the 
State renewed activity is even more marked. A representa- 
tive of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., whose factory is at Beloit, 
refers to the opening weeks of the new year as being among 
the best they have ever had in this territory, and others sim- 
ilarly situated are, with relatively few exceptions, quite 
optimistic as to the immediate future. One basis of con- 
fidence is the quantity of new construction work now beirg 
entered upon throughout Wisconsin, and a general movement 
among the county, town and municipal governments to under- 
take long contemplated improvements. 

The Northwestern Iron Company states that its two fur- 
naces at Mayville, Wis., are in operation. From the Solvay 
process plant of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company 1400 
tons of coke per day are being shipped and business is re- 
ported to be good. 

An active campaign is on here at present for the sale of 
small motors by the General Electric Company, Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Northwestern Mfg. Company, Bullock Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Keelyn Electric Company, Mechanical Appliance Com- 
pany, Ft. Wayne Electric Company, Sprague Dlectric Com- 
pany and others, the two first named being represented by 
their Chicago agencies. Numerous shops are considering 
changing over to electric drive, and nearly all plants now 
projected here are designed for that system, the economy of 
which has been forcibly illustrated during the recent de- 
pression. 

The downtown factory and warehouse of the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company, which was totally destroyed by 
fire, will be replaced by a six-story fireproof mill construc- 
tion building 50x 150 ft., with a separate office building. 
Considerable new machinery, including probably an electric 
power and lighting equipment, will be needed. Architect 
H. J. Esser, who designed the Public Service Building, is 
drawing plans for the two buildings. 

An event of considerable importance in local industrial 
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circles is the increase in the capital stock of the Geuder & 
Paeschke Mfg. Company from $150,000 to $1,000,000, which 
is fairly representative of the expanslon of the business of 
that company the past few years. F. J. Frey, who has been 
secretary, acquires a larger financial interest, and the name 
has been changed to the Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company. 
The plant may be enlarged. 

The municipal authorities of La Crosse, Wis., are con- 
sidering the installation of a lighting plant to be operated 
in connection with the city water works. The Cloos En- 
gineering Company, Milwaukee, is reported to be drawing 
plans. 

A meeting of the representatives of the Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Company from all parts of the country has just been 
held here. They reported increased activity all along the 
line. 

The Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, is among recent 
purchasers of Hercules portable crane hoists. 

For the new planing mill of the West Allis Lumber Com- 
pany, to be built this spring, a double surfacer, planer and 
matcher, molder, ripsaw, resaw and power plant machinery 
will be needed. F. S. Baldwin is president. 

J. Everton & Son, Deer River, Minn., have bought from 
the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company an 80-hp. 
Muenzel gas engine and producer, to be connected to a 60-kw. 
direct current generator, for the local lighting plant. 

The Wolf River Improvement Company, Appleton, Wis., 
has been incorporated to conserve the flood waters of the 
Wolf River and furnish that stream and the Fox River 
with a normal flow of water the entire year. A service reser- 
voir, covering about 12 sq. miles, will be built by means 
of dams, and a large hydro-electric power plant will be built. 

A large steel and concrete pulp mill will be erected at 
Little Rapids, near De Pere, Wis., and water power of about 
2500 hp. developed for operating the plant. Luther Lin- 
dauer of Kaukauna, Wis., is financing the project. 

The Chain Belt Company is putting on the market a new 
type of telescopic elevator used in elevating ashes from 
power plants in the downtown district and discharging into 
wagons. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company reports more activity in its 
steam turbine department, contracts having recently been 
closed for quite a number of units, including generators, 
transformers, switchboards, &c., to be installed mainly in 
industrial plants in various parts of the country. Ship- 
ments on previous orders are also heavy, as the builders of 
new or extended power plants are now ready to receive the 
necessary machinery and place it in operation, whereas they 
have heretofore delayed giving shipping instructions. 

The American Adding Machine Company, Milwaukee, 
has been incorporated by Frank W. Van Ness, a leading 
machinery specialist, with Chas. P. Wetmore and L. 4. 
Wheeler. 

H. S. Hastings, commissioner of the United Metal Trades 
Association, has written an interesting letter to local manu- 
facturers, in the course of which he says that “ Eastern mod- 
ern machines and equipment are not used extensively in the 
manufacturing plants on the Coast,” and suggests that suit- 
able exhibits be made, including some machines which can 
afterward be donated to the University of Washington for 
its school of engineering; for, when the fair is over, the 
university will retain such of the buildings as it sees fit to 
occupy permanently, and any apparatus left with it will 
constitute a standing exhibit. Mr. Hastings states that the 
machinery needed by the school comprises a small steel con- 
verter, molding machines, rattlers, crucibles, hoists, snap 
flasks, core machine and oven, lathes, planer, drills, gear 
cutter, screw machine, horizontal boring drill, combined 
shears and punch, pipe threader, small crane, pattern making 
machinery, rivetting apparatus, including compressor, and 
other tools suitable for a modern plant. 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


Curcago, Itu., February 23, 1909. 
The principal transaction of the past week was the final 
closing up of a part of the machine tool requirements of the 
’Frisco System for installation in its new shops at Spring- 


field, Mo: It will be remembered that this equipment was 
under consideration more than a year ago, and after being 
figured on by the trade was withdrawn. Not all of the tools 
comprised in the original list have been purchased, the pres- 
ent order amounting to about $25,000, the principal part of 
which, if not all, was placed with one of the leading Chicago 
houses through its St. Louis branch. ' 
Just how the recent cut in steel prices will affect the 
machinery market is a subject that is now being earnestly 
discussed by all interests. This action of itself should not, 
it is believed, unsettle machinery values to an appreciable 
extent, since in a majority of lines the material costs are of 


secondary importance as compared with the labor spent upon 
production. 


While it is expected that trade will suffer temporarily 
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from the conditions thus created, there is on the other hand a 
widely entertained belief that the giving way of the artificial 
props and the sudden drop to the bottom that has come will 
hasten rather than retard the establishment of normal busi- 
ness upon a stronger and more substantial basis. 


Opening of Marshall-Huschart Machinery Company’s 
Demonstration Shop. 

An event of unusual interest in machinery circles was 
the formal opening on Saturday evening, February 20, of the 
new demonstration shop established in the machine tool ware- 
rooms of the Marshall-Huschart Machinery Company, 62 
South Canal street, Chicago. For the accommodation of 
this department a well lighted room 45 x 66 ft., on the second 
floor of the building has been fitted up and supplied with 
power for the operation of a number of machine tools. Two 
parallel overhead motor driven line shafts communicate 
power to the belt driven machines, while the individual motor 
driven tools are furnished with convenient connections to 
the current circuit. Every facility, in fact, is provided for 
the performance of all practical operations of which the 
tools are capable. 

At the invitation of the company the Superintendents 
and Foremen’s Club of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion made this the time and place for holding its regular 
monthly meeting. Besides the large attendance composed of 
the membership of this club, of which A. A. Bettridge is 
president, there were present several representatives of prom- 
inent machine too] manufacturing concerns; these with other 
guests numbering in all 175, filled all available space in the 
room. The speakers of the evening included S. H. Reck, 
president of the Rockford Drilling Machine Company, who 
referred to the multi-spindle or gang drill, with its system 
of sliding and self-centering jigs, as a necessary outgrowth 
of the pressing demand for rapid production; E. P. Bullard, 
Jr., president, Bullard Machine Tool Company, who in 4a 
brief sketch outlined the progress that has been made in the 
development of boring mills in the past decade, pointing out 
at the same time some of the steps in its accomplishment; 
J. W. Correl, sales manager, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Company, in whose remarks attention was invited to the 
changes brought about in lathe construction by the use of 
high speed tool steel as exhibited in one of the Lodge & 
Shipley heavy duty lathes on the floor before him, and 
Charles S. Gingrich, who talked of the construction, use and 
advantage of milling machines. At the close of these exer- 
cises Mr. Marshall expressed his pleasure and gratification 
at the opportunity thus afforded of welcoming as the com- 
pany’s guests a body of men so well qualified by education 
and training to pass critical judgment upon the mechanical 
operations that would be later shown. After refreshments 
had been served the machines were started, and under the 
guidance of skilled operators they were subjected to tests 
of the severest character in the various kinds of work they 
were designed to perform. In the course of the evening some 
remarkable results in power speed and efficiency were shown, 
all of which were scrutinized with intelligent interest by the 
groups of skilled mechanics gathered about the various tools. 
The tools comprising the installation on the floor of the 
demonstration room were as follows: Lodge & Shipley patent 
head screw cutting engine lathe 20 in. by 12 ft.; Economic 
engine lathe 19 in. by 6 ft., with quick change gear; No. 2 
plain cone type Cincinnati horizontal milling machine; No. 3 
universal Cincinnati high power milling machine; 24-in. 
rapid production Bullard vertical turret lathe with rapid 
traverse; single spindle Allen ball bearing high speed drill ; 
eight-spindle Rockford gang drill; 14-in. Rockford drill, 
geared drive with geared tapping attachment; 12-in. Rock- 
ford motor drive shaper; No. 2 standard Rockford plain 
radial drill single pulley gear box drive ; 20-in. Gould & Ebe-- 
hardt extension base shaper; heavy pattern Cincinnati up- 
right drill with geared tapping attachment. 

R. L. Bixby, City Clerk, Union, Iowa, writes that a 
stock company has been organized and incorporated to estab- 
lish a new electric light plant at that place. The new com- 
pany has elected a board of five directors, who are now 
ready to meet representatives of manufacturing interests 
supplying motive power and electric machinery and appli- 
ances. The use 6f gas producer engines is being considered, 
but no purchases have as yet been made. 

The Grand Ledge Gas Company, Grand Ledge, Mich., is 
contemplating improvements requiring new equipment 
amounting to about $15,000, which it is expected will be 
purchased within the next four weeks. 


New England Machinery Market. 

Boston, Mass., February 23, 1909. 
The trade is centering its attention on the steel situa- 
tion, in the attempt to determine what effect the cut in prices 
will have on the machinery market. The general impression 
in Boston is that the results will be beneficial. Practically 
every one expresses this opinion. The steel merchants and 
the structural fabricators appear to agree that the move is 
a wise one, though naturally they are not pleased with the 
prespect of making the resulting sacrifice on steel purchased 
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at higher figures. But stocks are light, and the loss should 
not be heavy. It is too soon for the merchants to have felt 
much direct result from the lowered prices. Steel buyers 
state that there will be no rush on their part to increase 
their stocks. At present they are studying the situation 
keenly, exchanging views among themselves and getting in 
touch with customers. A considerable share of recent New 
England business in structural steel has gone to middle 


Western concerns at figures which the local people could not - 


touch. A normal amount of new steel construction in mer- 
cantile buildings is under way or promised, so that the season 
will not be a poor one, though industrial building will be 
light. 

The new steel prices will have no appreciable effect upon 
the. cost of machinery, and lists will not be disturbed’ be- 
cause of them. It looks as if the machine tool market as a 
whole will maintain its present base, though a certain 
amount of concession is being made by some manufacturers. 

The demand for machine tools remains light. Reports 
of increased business continue to be received from Chicago 
dealers who have affiliated interests in Boston, but in New 
England there is little improvement, and the same word 
comes from other parts of the country. Pretty much all the 
business booked the past week was for automobile purposes, 
principally garages. Nevertheless, there are indications of 
a gradual strengthening of the market, especially in the kin- 
dred lines. The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturer of abrasive products, is running full, after a con- 
stant improvement dating from January, 1908. Each month 
of last year was better than that preceding it, until in De- 
cember the business amounted to 12% per cent. more than 
the average month of 1907. The improvement did not stop 
there, for January’s business was better than December’s, 
and February’s promises to be better still. The Boston store 
of the Fairbanks Company booked more orders during the 
first 15 days of February than for any similar period since 
1908 opened, the new business being well distributed through 
the extended line carried by the house. Another dealer in 
machine tools and supplies found that business for December 
and January was 20 per cent. above the average forthe 
previous 12 months, the increase being more marked in the 
machinery department than in supplies, the significance of 
the latter comparison being modified by the fact that the 
falling off in sales has been much greater with machinery. 

A meeting of manufacturers of electric switches, which 
took place in Hartford last week, promises to bring about 
profitable results in that an end of the price cutting which 
has been prevalent in the trade has been reached, accord- 
ing to the reports from that city. It is said that some time 
will elapse before certain of the companies will reap the re- 
sults of the higher prices which promise to prevail, because 
they have large volumes of orders on hand, booked at lower 
figures. 

The Boston Elevated Railway Company, which operates 
the surface, elevated and subway service of systems of Bos- 
ton, and much of its suburbs is planning to increase its 
power largely. No details have been determined upon by the 
company’s engineers, though tentative plans have been made. 
It is given out that some $2,000,000 will be devoted to the 
new power facilities, for which large amounts of equipment 
will be required. The full limit of the engines last installed, 
in 1907, totaling 10,800 hp. has been reached. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore are occupying their new 
store at Oliver and Franklin streets, Boston. The quarters 
are attractive, as well as spacious, and show windows on 
two streets afford ample opportunity for the display of ma- 
chinery. Frank K. Moore, representing the American Wood- 
working Machinery Company, has taken a part of the store, 
and he also will have a better opportunity than before for 
showing his company’s machinery. 

A number of the manufacturers of marine combustion 
engines are having their work done for them on contract. 
These concerns promise a profitable market for machine 
tools in the future, as one after another they establish 
works of their own, which, naturally, would be their ulti- 
mate intention. This branch of the engine business con- 
tinues very good, and the season should be an excellent one, 
which fact in itself will assist in carrying out these plans. 

Bids will soon be asked for the building of the tunnels 
which will form part of the extension of the Boston Elevated 
Railway system to the neighboring city of Cambridge. The 
details of the route have been settled after long discussion 
and investigation, which includes a tunnel under Beacon 
Hill, from the Tremont Street Subway at Park square, and 
an elevated structure over the Cambridge Bridge and thence 
into the heart of Cambridge. The work will be on a large 
scale, and will call for the purchase of large quantities of 
materials, as well as structural steel, rails, &c. 

The Webb Granite & Construction Company, Worcester, 
Mass., has decided to rebuild its plant in that city, recent- 
ly destroyed by fire, and is already placing contracts for the 
equipment mentioned in this column a fortnight ago. The 
Morgan Engineering Company will furnish a 40-ton electric 
traveling crane. Smaller cranes will be needed, together with 
the equipment for a small machine shop, and a variety of 
stone working machinery for handling heavy work. 
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A dispatch from New Haven, Conn., states that the Dem- 
arest Mfg. Company, carriage builder, will abandon its plant 
in that city and concentrate its business in New York, where 
the present factory will be enlarged for the purpose. 

The old and important business of Smith & Wesson, 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturer of firearms, has been in- 
corporated as Smith & Wesson, Inc., with a capital of $500,- 
000. Walter H. Wesson is president and treasurer, Joseph 
H. Wesson, vice-president, and James K. Davidson, assistant 
treasurer. The Board of Directors consists of Walter H. 
Wesson, Joseph H. Wesson, Harold Wesson, Harcourt W. 
Bull, Frank H. Wesson and Douglas B. Wesson. The trans- 
fer of property from the firm to the corporation includes the 
entire real estate holdings and business. 

The new electric plant of the Goodell Cutlery Company, 
Antrim, N. H., referred to last week, developing new water 
power, will be equipped with two turbine water wheels capa- 
ble of giving 800 hp. under the 80-ft. head of water, and 
with a 500-hp. generator. A steel penstock, which will be 
supplied by the Dalrymple Iron Works, Fair Haven, Vt., 
will be 1600 ft. long, 7 ft. in diameter for two-thirds of its 
length and 61% ft. for the remainder. The current will be 
conveyed 4 miles to the company’s factory. Former Gover- 
nor D. H. Goodell, head of the business, has been develop- 
ing the water power of the neighborhood of his works for 
many years, and was one of the first to convert the energy 
into electricity for manufacturing purposes. 

The Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Company, Adams, Mass., has 
purchased water rights in that town with the purpose of 
creating a large reservoir. The new power plant of the Ly- 
man Mills, Holyoke, Mass., will develop 1000 hp. in the be- 
ginning. 

The office of the Boston Branch, National Metal Trades 
Association, has been moved from Exchange place to Rooms 
809-310, Oliver Building, 141 Milk street. 

The Bangs Company, Everett, Mass., manufacturer of 
druggists’ fixtures, whose plant was burned recently, has 
rented a factory containing 24,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing 
space at Reading, Mass., for temporary occupancy. It has 
not been decided whether to rebuild at Everett, but the pres- 
ent inclination is to do so, the company states, A large 
amount of woodworking and other machinery was de- 
stroyed. : 

The Worcester County Mechanics’ Association antici- 
pates a large and representative showing of manufactured 
products at the Mechanical and Electric Exposition, which 
will be held in Mechanics’ and Washburn halls, from March 
27 to April 3, inclusive. Applications for space so far re- 
ceived promise an interesting exhibition. ‘The exposition 
will be conducted on a co-operative basis, in that all profits, 
that is to say money received above expenses, will be di- 
vided pro rata among the exhibitors, the management not 
desiring to make a profit. 

The business of the Massasoit Abrasive Products Com- 
pany, Chester Mass., manufacturer of grinding wheels, sharp- 
ening stones and other abrasive products, has been incorpo- 
rated as the Massasoit Company, with an increase in capital 
from $30,000 to $60,000. W. C. Fay is president and man- 
ager; E. P. Marsh, treasurer, and S. H. Howland, vice- 
president. 

The main repair shop of the Blue Hill Street Railway 
Company was destroyed in a fire that burned the central car 
barn at Canton, Mass., February 21, with a total loss of 
$150,000. The company will have to replace much of its 
machinery. 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 23, 1909. 


The increased buying which developed during the early 
portion of the month has simmered down and business the 
past week has again been rather dull. Irregularity is to be 
expected under conditions which have recently prevailed, and 
it is quite probable that we shall have what might be termed 
an up and down market for some little time. The extremely 
unsettled condition of the iron and steel trade will no doubt 
have some influence on the machinery trade, even though in- 
direct, and prospective buyers are apt to hold off for a time. 
The trade, however, is not discouraged by conditions, believ- 
ing that buying will simply be deferred and will develop 
more activity before a great while. In fact, several proposi- 
tions covering moderate equipment are being considered 
which will hardly be definitely decided upon for several 
months, particularly as the improvements to the plants for 
which they are intended have not yet been actually started. 


Sales have been confined to small tools, the bulk of the 
business being of a single tool character, which in the ag- 
gregate has been smaller in volume than for several weeks. 
Inquiries have been smaller in number, but some few have 
been of increased size. Manufacturers report absolutely no 
change in conditions, and no gains have been made in pro- 
ductive capacity; in fact, a good share of the current busi- 
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ness has been of the nature that enabled shipments to be 
made direct from stock. 

The foreign demand is quite inactive. Power transmis- 
sion equipment specialties report a fair number of export 
orders but the individual size continues rather small. 

Second-hand machinery merchants report little better- 
ment in conditions. The demand is irregular, and sales are 
mainly of the smaller wood and metal working tools. Sec- 
ond-hand boilers and engines, particularly of medium horse 
powers, are in a shade better demand, and builders of new 
equipment of this class are figuring on a fairly good quan- 
tity of work, but orders develop somewhat slowly. 

The foundry trade continues on a fairly even basis. New 
business, however, comes out slowly, particularly heavy con- 
tract work. 

The Ansley H. Fox Gun Company, Eighteenth and 
Windrim streets, Philadelphia, contemplates extensions to its 
present buildings so as to enable it to take care of about 
60 per cent. additional business. Considerable new machin- 
ery will be required which has not yet been fully decided 
upon, bs 

The Borough Council of North Arlington, N. J., will re- 
ceive proposals until March 3 for some 46,000 ft. of cast 
iron pipe of various sizes, 41 valves, two intake meters and 
other supplies. Specifications and blank forms may be ob- 
tained from Wise & Watson, engineers, Rutherford, N. J., 
or from the Borough Clerk, North Arlington, N. J. 

The American Pulley Company reports business on about 
an even basis. Orders are still moderate, although a better 
disposition to make purchases appears to be developing. The 
foreign demand is dull and has not responded as rapidly as 
has the domestic. While business is expected to improve in 
the near future, no rush is looked for under present market 
conditions. 

Plans are being prepared by Wm. Steele & Sons Com- 
pany, engineer, for a five-story concrete addition, 90 x 120 
ft.; a one-story concrete addition 40 x 60 ft., and a new 
boiler house for the factory of the James Campbell Com- 
rany, Camden, N. J. 

The contract for the construction of the high pressure 
fire main service, designed for the northeastern section of this 
city, has been awarded by the Department of Public Safety 
to the Millard Construction Company. Bids for the com- 
plete work, including the pumping station and the laying of 
the high pressure pipe, aggregated $950,000, and the time 
required for the work will be 400 days. 

John G. Brown, general contractor, Witherspoon Build- 
ing, has been awarded the contract to build a large facto: y 
building for the Central Stamping Company, 591 Ferry 
street, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of tin and enameled 
kitchen ware. 

The Philadelphia Warehousing & Cold Storage Company 
has purchased properties on North Front and Beach streets 
on which it is proposed to erect an eight-story cold storage 
and freezing plant, for which plans are now being drawn. 
The properties cover an area of 165 x 225 ft. and adjoin the 
company’s present plant. The proposed new building will 
measure 150x165 ft. A coal pocket of several thousand 
tons capacity is also proposed in connection with the ex- 
tension. 

-_——_—_____<o@.. 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1909. 


Bids will be received until March 24 at the office of the 
United States Engineer, Wheeling, W. Va., for the following 
supplies for power plants at dams No. 13 and 18, on the 
Ohio River: Gas engines, air compressors, gate winches and 
jacks, extra strong pipe, fittings, &c.; air tanks, water tank 
and tower, drilling well, &c.; excavation and furnishing 
concrete. 

The following bids were opened February 11, Circular 
No. 493, for machinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission : 


Class 1.—Four duplex steam pone 6, Borg & Hill, 
New York, $1331; 20, D’Olier gineering Company, Philadel- 

hia, Pa., $1272; 25, Morse 0., icago, IIll., 

1030 ; 26, x Brothers & Co., New York, $1052.76; 27, Gard- 
ner Governor Conpeup. See, ti $1140; 51, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, New York, $1 .40; 54, Motley, Green & Co., 
New York. 
pany, Washington, D. C., $1036. 

Class 2.—Four induction motors—Bidder 25, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill., $3740; 30, General Blectric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., ; 48, Lincoln Electric Com leve- 
land, Ohio, $2820: 54, Motley, Green & Co., New 
80, Western Electric Company, New York, $3168; 81 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $3540. 

Class 3.—One wood boring machine—Bidder 40, Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, New York, $72, accepted. 


The following bids were opened February 16 for ma- 
chinery for the navy yards: 


Class 15.—Two galvanizing furnaces—Bidder 121, Kenworthy 
Engineerin Casrter, Waterbury, Conn., $1375. 

Class 16.—One plate planing machine—Bidder 47. Cleveland 
Punch & Shear Works, Cleveland, Ohio. $6500; 99. Hiilles & 
Jones Company, Wilmington, Del.. 750; 157, Niles-Bement- 
Pond comeanr. New York. $6600, $7750 and $10,830: 225. Wil- 
liam Sellers Co ny, Philadelphia, Pa., $7600; 255, Wickes 
Bros., Saginaw, Mich., $4958. 


, accepted ; 57, National Electrical Supply Com- 
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Class 17.—One pang ont shearing machine—Bidder 47, 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works, Cleveland, Ohio, $2500; 99, 
Hilles & Jones Company, Wistaewe, Del., $2496; 132, Long & 
Alstatter een. Hamilton, Ohio, $3100; 157, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York, $3140; 171, ey Pels & Co., New 
York, $2250; 193, Joseph tT. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Ill., $3090; 
255, Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich., $2317 ; 266, Wi liams, 
White & Co., Moline, Ill.. $2600; 286, Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany, Alliance, Ohio, $3400; 287, Prentiss Tool & Supply Com- 
pany, New York, $2995 and $3145. 
lass 18.—One plain radial] drill—Bidder 73, Fairbanks Com- 
= New York, $608; 74, Frevert Machinery oeneay, New 
ork, $594 and $648; 81, Garvin Machine Company, ew York, 
625: 140, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $608 and 
693; 157, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $645 and 
564; 232’ Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New York, ; 
46, Vandyck-Churcbill Company, New York, $645 and 
287, Prentiss Tool & Supply Com any, New York, $645 and $730. 

Class 19.—Five motors—Bidder 26, Burke Electric aT 
Erie, Pa., $1936; 63, Diehl Mfg. Company, Elizabethport, N. J., 
$1783.30; 66, Electro Dynamic Company. Bayonne, N. J., 
$1867.50: 79, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y., $2588 ; 
164, Northern Blectrical Mfg. coneery Madison, Wis., $2076; 
197, Richmond Electric Company, Richmond, Va., $2300; 212, 
Sprague Electric Com any, New York, $1728; 222, B, F. Sturte- 
vant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $1914; 252, Western Blectric 
Company, New York, $1738.25; 253, Westinghouse Blectric & 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $1959. 

Class 72.—Two portable pneumatic emery grinders—Bidder 
41, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool —amoene, Cleveland, Ohio, $60; 
43, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $65; 112, In- 
gersoll-Rand Company, New. York, $60. 

Under bids opened December 14, Circular No. 481, for 
machinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the Babcock 
& Wilcox Company, New York, has been awarded, class 1, 
two water tube boilers and fittings, $5484. 

The Volk & Murdock Iron Works, Charleston, S. C., has 
been awarded, class 1, seven marine boilers, $10,808, under 
bids opened December 21, Circular No. 482, for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. 

Under bids opened January 19 for machinery for the 
navy yards, the W. H. Foster Company, New York, has 
been awarded, class 1, one turret lathe, $3421, and class 2, 
one turret lathe, $1415. 

Under bids opened February 2 for machinery for the 
navy yards. the Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works, New 
York, has been awarded, class 132, two duplex horizontal 
boiler feed pumps, $226. 


—_»+-e—__—_ 


The Westinghouse Machine Company’s Condenser. 
—The Westinghouse-Leblanc condenser, the American 
adaptation of the type of condenser which has been so 
favorably received in Europe, is meeting with success in 
this country. A number of contracts have been closed, 
most of which are in connection with new turbine equip- 
ment. This condenser possesses many advantages in the 
way of compactness, and particularly in the ability to 
maintain high vacuum with limited supply of cooling 
water. Upon repeated tests it has been able to operate 
within from 1 to 5 degrees difference between the tem- 
perature corresponding to the exhaust steam and that of 
the cooling water discharge. This represents an efficiency 
of the condenser of 96 to 99 per cent. These results are 
obtained by an unusually efficient method of handling the 
entrained air, and are particularly effective in cases of 
high cooling water temperature, 80 to 85 degrees. They 
also greatly favor the employment of cooling towers in 
connection with the condensing plant, reducing the quan- 
tity of water to be pumped and increasing the effective- 
ness of the cooling tower surface by delivering water to 
the tower at the highest possible temperature. 


a 


The statistics of the iron ore trade of Great Britain, 
prepared by C. E. Muller & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, 
England, show that the imports of foreign iron and man- 
ganiferous ores in 1908 were 6,057,071 tons, of which 
4,479,129 tons came from Spain. The production of Cleve- 
land iron ore in 1908 is estimated at 6,250,000 tons, as 
against 6,240,103 tons in 1907. The exports of magnetic 
iron ore from north and central Sweden in 1908 were 
8,544,701 tons, against 3,467,294 tons in 1907. Of the 1908 
exports from Sweden, 2,948,387 tons went to Germany and 
596,314 tons to Great Britain, Belgium and other coun- 
tries. The shipments of pig iron from east coast ports 
of Great Britain in 1908 to all countries were 906,481 
tons, against 1,298,647 tons in 1907. 


Lindsay Bros., Milwaukee, have won their case 
brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
the matter of rates on steel tank shipments from Goshen, 
Ind., to Wisconsin points. A reduction of through rates . 
has been ordered, so as to make them not exceed the sum::. 
of the present locals. 
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HARDWARE 


EEPING step with the extraordinary progress which 
K in recent years has been made in manufacturing 
there is a corresponding advance in the accounting de- 
partment of the factory. While on the one hand there 
has been a great increase in variety and volume of 
product there has been on the other hand a marked de- 
velopment in the science of factory accounting. There 
is thus in every well ordered manufacturing plant a 
cost and bookkeeping system which records and sum- 
marizes the expense of the various operations and the 
result of the work in the different departments, as well 
as the loss or gain of the business as a whole. In con- 
nection with this progress constantly and sometiines 
rapidly increasing demands have been made upon the 
accountant. A quarter of a century ago a man who had 
a fair knowledge of double entry bookkeeping was usu- 
ally considered competent to direct the work of an office 
force. In these modern times, however, an expert ac- 
countant with adequate technical knowledge and train- 
ing, practical experience and a familiarity with manu- 
facturing methods is required—one who is competent to 
devise and install systems to meet the requirements 
which in establishments, large and small, are almost 
constantly arising. The manufacturer has learned that 
invention has not been confined exclusively to mechan- 
ics. It is apparent also that to be eminently successful 
the expert should be or should become familiar in a 
thoroughly practical way with the processes of manu- 
facture of the lines of goods with which. he has to do, 
both in order that he may work intelligently and present 
clearly and in the most useful form the actual condition 
of things in the factory, so far as this can be done in 
figures, and also that he may be enabled to suggest im- 
provements or modifications in method with a view to 
increasing the profit realized from the operation of the 
plant. He is thus given a position of responsibility, re- 
plete with opportunities for usefulness. 


Statutes requiring that Gasoline and other dangerous 
fluids shall be sold and kept in cans or other receptacles 
painted red or other distinctive color have, within the 
past years, as our readers are aware, been enacted in a 
number of Western States. Generally speaking, they 
meet with approval, tending as they do to reduce the 
number of accidents from Gasoline explosions, the ma- 
jority of which, it is asserted, arise from mistaking a 
Gasoline can for a Kerosene can, or from ignorance as to 
the proximity of the dangerous fluid. There is also a 
tendency to which we have called attention toward the 
enactment of laws relating to the putting up of goods, as 
for example Paints and articles such as Tacks and Rivets, 
the tendency of legislation being to require that the con- 
tents of the package in weight or count shall correspond 
to the statement on the label. Such laws, however wise 
and necessary, evidently result in multiplying the cares 
and complications incident to the manufacturing and mar- 
keting of goods on a large scale and in many States. 
The particular laws referred to meet with little criticism 
from the trade. At the same time legislators should not 
lose sight of the fact that by undue or misdirected zeal 
in such directions they may hamper business with ardu- 
ous restrictions and add unnecessarily to the cares and 
annoyances of the mercantile world, already sufficiently 


onerous. In legislation of this kind the importance of 
. 


uniformity should not be overlooked. If one State should 
compel the use of red cans for Gasoline, another yellow, 
another black, with similar requirements in other lines, 
manufacturers and jobbers doing business in different 
States would be confronted with problems serious indeed. 


——_~++-e———_ 


Condition of Trade. 


The event of commanding significance in the market 
is the announcement by the leading interest in the manu- 
facture of Iron and Steel of the abandonment of the en- 
deavor to maintain prices. This announcement has been 
followed by the development of lower quotations on some 
of the leading Iron and Steel products and an unsettled 
condition in all. Notwithstanding the fact that it has 
for some time been becoming increasingly evident that it 
would not be possible to resist indefinitely the operation 
of the ‘laws of trade which make for lower prices, some 
have been clinging to the hope that the new era. as they 
regard it, of co-operation and consideration for others’ 
interests would keep the market from going to pieces and 
give a steady market through a longer period of com- 
paratively inactive demand. A material reduction in 
prices has already been announced in several of the 
great Steel products and others are looked for from day 
to day. It remains to be seen what will be developed 
under the stress of competition, which again begins to 
play its part. An unfortunate factor is the uncertainty 
in regard to tariff legislation which will doubtless have 
a tendency to make trade still more conservative 
than heretofore. The influences which have been 
making for a lower level of prices are thus assert- 
ing themselves and justifying the caution of the rail- 
roads and other great interests which have been dis- 
counting to some extent the event which has now taken 
place. The trade, and indeed the country, are thus in a 
waiting attitude until it is seen what the course of the 
market will be. So far as Hardware is concerned, it is 
evident that lower prices of raw material will have to be 
reckoned with sooner or later, and the effect of this 
should first be seen in heavy goods, in the making of 
which there is comparatively little labor. In the great 
Wire lines no change has been made and the indications 
are that an effort will be made to hold the market where 
it is. There is, unfortunately, in this condition of things 
an influence to check the placing of orders, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that general Hardware will be only remotely 
affected by these changes in the prices of Iron and Steel. 
There is much to be said in favor of the view that 
it is desirable that values should get down to a 
lower level than they have for sometime held, and 
perhaps it will be for the good of all if by a 
sharp descent they reach a point beyond which they are 
not likely to fall, and.from which there may be in due 
time an upward movement and a healthfully advancing 
market. The perplexities connected with this condition 
come home to manufacturers with peculiar force, as 
they are brought into direct contact in a large way with 
the market for raw material. The merchants generally 
have a much simpler problem—the purchasing of goods 
in a market which is distinctly in their favor and in 
such moderate quantities as their trade requires. The 
indications all point to the exercise of caution in this 
state of affairs. There is no disposition to overbuy. In 
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some parts of the country there is a tendency to what 
appears to be excessive caution, but in others trade is 
moving along in reasonable volume, and those who sup- 
ply the retail merchants have little ground for com- 
plaint. It is not unlikely, taking things all in all, that 
the trade, even with a reluctant movement of business 
and a badly broken Iron market, is taking the straight 
road to prosperity. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—From the important position occupied 
by Wire Nails and Wire products generally, especial in- 
terest attaches to the policy to be pursued by the manu- 
facturers in the present condition of things, in which 
there is no longer the effort by concerted action to give 
regularity to the market. While no formal announce- 
ment has been made by the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, it appears that the disposition of the company is 
to pursue a reasonable and conservative course, main- 
taining prevailing prices; unless the other manufacturers 
lead in breaking the market. A good deal seems to de- 
pend on the course which will be taken by the manu- 
facturers who have been making on the quiet concessions 
of 2% and in some cases 5 cents per keg, for it is doubt- 
ful if these irregularities will be countenanced as freely 
as heretofore. There is indeed a possibility that some 
irregular quotations may on this account be withdrawn. 
In Nails and Wire the demand has been on the whole so 
satisfactory that the manufacturers see no reason for re- 
ducing prices, which at present figures are not considered 
unreasonably high. The country generally is regarded 
as having light stocks and merchants must soon be re- 
plenishing. Quotations accordingly remain unchanged, 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point 
of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 

Carloads, to jobbers 

Carload lots to retail merchants 

Less than carloads to jobbers 

Less than carloads to retail merchants 

New York.—There has been a comparatively light 
local business during the past few days, as merchants 
are watching the course of the market. The advance of 
5 cents a keg, which was made by some dealers on Febru- 
ary 19, has not influenced business favorably, in view of 
subsequent developments in the iron and steel markets. 
Wire Nails are held at the base price of $2.25 per keg 
for small lots at store, by Nail houses. 

Chicago.—New orders and specifications through the 
first two weeks of the month were fairly satisfactory, 
after which some falling off was noted. Since the an- 
nouncement of the cut in steel prices, which became public 
last week, a Sharp letup in buying has been experienced. 
There has been no change in price up to this time, but 
what competition will develop remains to be seen. 


Pittsburgh.—This is one department of the general 
market on Finished Iron and Steel, in which prices during 
the last 16 months or more have been uniformly main- 
tained. The spring trade in Wire Nails is about to open, 
when a material increase in demand is expected. The 
leading manufacturers have been in thorough accord with 
each other, and, most important of all, prices of Wire 
Nails right along have been on a conservative basis, and 
for these reasons the manufacturers do not feel, nor do 
they expect, that Wire Nails will be materially affected 
by conditions ruling on other lines of finished material. 
Consumers feel that prices of Wire Nails are not ex- 
cessive and have been placing their orders at a fairly 
satisfactory rate and do not seem to take the position 
that the manufacturers should make a reduction in prices. 
At all events there has been no official change in prices 
of Wire Nails, the mills quoting the same figures that 
have been in effect since June, 1908, at which time prices 
of Wire Nails were reduced from $2.05 to $1.95 a keg. 
The manufacturers are advising their customers to act 
conservatively, and that they will be accorded the same 
fair treatment by the manufacturers in the future as 
they have received in the past. New demand is referred 
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to as fairly satisfactory, and is believed will show mate- 
rial increase early in March, when spring trade is expect- 
ed to actively open up. Quotations in effect by the lead- 
ing mills at this writing are unchanged and are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of de- 
livery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 
Carloads, to jobbers 
Carload lots to retail merchants 
Less than carloads to jobbers 
Less than carloads to retail merchants 

Cut Nails.—No change has been made in the price of 
Cut Nails. The Eastern Cut Naii Association will hold 
i meeting on the 26th inst., and an adherence to present 
prices is anticipated, although this position cannot be 
positively asserted at this time. Demand continues com- 
paratively light, and all manufacturers have not been 
maintaining the last advance in price, which the follow- 
ing quotations represent. Regular quotations are as fol- 
lows: Steel Cut Nails, $1.80, base, per keg, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for carloads. In the Western market Iron Cut 
Nails are held at an advance of 10 cents per keg over 
Steel Cut Nails, but this differential is not observed in 
the East. 

New York.—Demand for Cut Nails is light, as is apt 
to be the case at this season. Small lots of Cut Nails at 
store are held on the basis of $2.05 per keg. 


Chicago.—-The demand for Cut Nails is very light, 
the orders coming into the market being generally for 
small lots to supply immediate requirements. The un- 
steadiness of values in other lines is reflected in Cut 
Nails, the regular prices of which are not being uniform- 
ly maintained. We quote the following prices which, on 
desirable orders, might be shaded 5 cents a keg: In car 
lots, to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, $2.08; Steel Cut Nails, 
$1.98. 

Pittsburgh.—As in the case with Wire Nails, no offi- 
cial announcement has been made by the Cut Nail man- 
ufacturers of any reduction in prices, and whether such 
action will be taken, in sympathy with other lines, can- 
not be stated at this time. The Cut Nail manufacturers 
are endeavoring to handle the present situation conserva- 
tively and for the best interest of themselves and their 
customers. In the absence of any official change in prices 
we repeat former quotations as follows: Steel Cut Nails, 
$1.80, base, per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carloads. In 
the Western market Iron Cut Nails are held at an ad- 
vance of 10 cents per keg over Steel Cut Nails, but this 
differential is not observed in the East. 

Barb Wire.—Regular quotations have not. been 
changed, although they have not recently been in all 
cases strictly maintained. Demand is light, but by the 
time spring business is expected doubt may have been 
removed and a satisfactory trade develop. Regular 
quotations are on the following basis, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. 
Jobbers, carload Icts $2.10 


DON, ons cn tasbebe dds aso e 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots 2.55 


Chicago.—The Southern trade has been disappointing- 
ly small, and new orders and specifications from that 
section of the country are coming out slowly.. Northern 
trade has been retarded by unfavorable weather and be- 
cause of the unsettled conditions of the market and the 
uncertainty that exists with respect to prices, but little 
business has been entered in the past week. Until 
doubts upon this point are cleared up there is likely to 
be a good deal of hesitation in the placing of orders. 
Up to this time no change in prices has been announced. 

Pittsburgh.—Despite press reports to the contrary. 
there has been no reduction in prices of Barb Wire made 
by the leading makers, and they are working in harmony 
with each other to handle the situation in such a way as 
will accrue to the interests of the entire trade. New 
demand is light, but it is believed will materially in- 
crease early in March, when spring trade is expected to 
open up, and the-manufacturers feel they will be able to 
control the situation and take unitedly any action that 
may’seem desirable for the best interests of the maker 


Gal. 
$2.40 
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and consumer. Regular quotations have not been 
changed, but continue on the following basis, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
IR a oo iin o vacated 4bedhe wa dels $2.10 $2.40 
ere er re 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots...:........... 2.25 2.55 


Plain Wire.—Requirements are, for the most part, for 
small lots, covering immediate needs. The same price 
conditions obtain in Plain Wire as in Barb Wire, and 
no change in regular quotations has been made. Quota- 
tions per 100 Ib. to jobbers in carload lots are as follows, 
on a basis of $1.80 for Plain, and $2.10 for Galvanized, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days, the usual price to retailers being 5 
cents additional: 


NOB... ce csee Gio9 10 11 12812413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Chicago.—For some time past manufacturers and jo}- 
bers have been specifying sparingly and showing littie 
disposition to increase their stocks beyond what was re- 
quired for immediate use. Since the reductions that have 
taken place in the price of steel there has been a general 
apprehension that it might extend to Wire and Wire 
Products, consequently but few orders have been placed 
in the past few days, and buyers are awaiting develop- 
ments. At this writing, however, prices are unchanged. 

Pittsburgh.—The same statements made in our report 
on Barb Wire apply equally well on Plain Wire. The 
manufacturers have the situation well under control and 
will continue to handle it in the future as they have in 
the past, with the object of: conserving the best interests 
of the trade. New demand is not heavy, but is mostly 
in small lots to cover current needs. It is confidently ex- 
pected that a heavier demand will develop early in March 
when spring trade usually opens up. Following the ac- 
tion of the manufacturers we make no change in prices. 

Strap and T-Hinges.—Some reductions have been 
made in the prices of Strap and T-Hinges, ranging from 
7% to 10 per cent., and in exceptional instances even more, 
effective February 23, revised discount sheets of which 
will be ready for distribution later in the week. 

Rope.—Business continues on rather unsatisfactory 
lines as to volume of business, which is relatively light. 
Prices are not being tested very severely in view of the 
smallness of the general run of orders, and there is no 
quotable change. For large orders concessions in price 
would probably be obtainable as the market is inclined 
to weakness. General quotations on small quantities of 
Rope, 7-16 in. in diameter and larger, are as follows: 
Pure Manila, 8% to 8% cents; Pure Sisal, 6% to 7 cents. 
Mixed grades of both kinds grade down in price accordins 
to quality. Jute Rope, 4 in. and up, No. 1, is 64 to 6% 
cents, and No. 2, 5% to 6 cents. 

Window Glass.—One of the factories making the best 
grade of hand blown Glass has notified its customers 
that it will close down this week unless the workmen ac- 
cept a sliding scale instead of the flat scale under which 
they are now operating. This the workmen are not like- 
ly to do. It is understood that other factories are con- 
sidering closing down for the same reason. The Ameri- 
can Window Glass Company, making machine Glass, an- 
nounced a reduction in discounts to 90 and 35 per cent. 
on single and 90 and 40 per cent. on double. The im- 
pression prevails that this move is for the purpose of 
forcing some of the co-operative factories into the pro- 
posed Imperial Glass Company, which they have so far 
refused to become affiliated with. These factories are 
said to be working on private agreements (of wages) and 
being largely the cause of the present low prices. The 
American Company is understood as having favored the 
formation of the Imperial Glass Company. The demand 
continues light on factories notwithstanding the prospect 
of renewed building activities in the spring. The market 
is largely in the buyer’s favor, and recent quotations 
from jobbers in the Eastern section of the country, from 
jobbers’ list of October 1, 1903, range from 90 and 25 
to 90 and 35 per cent. discount on single, and 90 and 35 
to 90 and 35 and 5 per cent. discount or double strength 
Glass. 
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Linseed Oil.—The demand continues largely for small 
lots, although there is a limited single carload buying 
at regular prices. The market is firm from the crushers’ 
standpoint, and no effort is being made by them to stim- 
ulate business by making concessions in price. Quota- 
tions in 5-bbl. lots are as follows: State and Western 
Raw, 55 cents per gallon; City Raw, 56 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil is 1 cent advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Buying appears to be influenced 
considerably by the condition ruling from day to day at 
primary points. When the tone of the market is firm at 
Savannah and other Southern points more activity is 
noted in the local market, this disappearing with less 
favorable reports regarding Southern conditions. The 
demand taken as a whole is light in New York territor:. 
The New York market is represented by the following 
quotations: Oil Barrels, 43 to 4314 cents; Machine Made 
Barrels, 431% to 44 cents per gallon. 


RETAIL HARDWARE CONVENTIONS. 


With the holding of the following conventions the ex- 
tended winter series, begun in January, will come to an 
end: 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, March 2-5, In- 
dianapolis. Headquarters, Hotel English. Hardware 
Exposition. Secretary, M. L. Corey, Argos. 

South Daxora Rerarm HarpWARE ASSOCIATION, March 
2-5, Huron. Convention and Hardware Exposition 
at the Auditorium. Secretary, H. E. Johnson, Red- 
field. 

CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, March 
10-12, Oakland. Secretary, L. R. Smith, Oakland. 

New ENGLAND RetratL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
March 11, 12, Springfield, Mass. Hardware Exhibi- 
tion. Secretary, Charles L. Underhill, Somerville. 





Alabama Retail Hardware Association. 


The third annual convention of the Alabama Retail 
Hardware Association will be held on May 12, 13 and 14 
in Birmingham, with headquarters at the Hotel Hillman. 
Every effort will be made by the committee in charge of 
the arrangements to make the gathering interesting and 
useful, and it is confidently expected that a large repre- 
sentation of the members of the association will be in at- 
tendance. 


Michigan Retail Hardware Association. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Mich- 
igan Retail Hardware Association, held in Saginaw, at 
which practically all the officers were present, it was de- 
cided to conduct a Hardware exhibition in the auditor- 
ium during the annual convention in Saginaw on August 
11, 12 and 13. The Exhibit Committee comprises A. 
Schoenberg, John Popp and Ernest Reichle of Saginaw, 
Mr. Reichle being manager of the retail department of 
Morley Brothers. The Hotel Vincent has been selected 
as the headquarters for the convention. It was also de- 
cided to send a full delegation to represent the associa- 
tion at the annual convention of the national body in 
Milwaukee in May. 

——-— oe 

SaFreE Paptock & HARDWARE Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
announce that while its factory buildings were damaged 
by fire, recently, the foundries, some distance away, were 
not damaged. On this account the company will be able 
to resume business very soon and expects to be able to 
supply the trade on or about March 15. With regard to 
machinery and horsepower of boilers and engines required 
for the new factories the company is as yet unable to 
give any figures. 


The Rio Grande Hardware & Machinery Company, 
Mercedes, Texas, was incorporated January 26 and will 
handle general Hardware, Farming Implements, Wagons, 
Buggies, Gasoline Engines and Supplies. The company is 
capitalized at $15,000, of which $8000 is paid in. The in- 
corporators are: G. K. Wattson, president and secretary ; 
Hugh Hamilton, vice-president and treasurer, and J. G. ' 
Wattson and E. McK. Hamilton. 
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ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Illinois Retail Hardware Association was held in Springfield, February 


17-19, inclusive. 
more than 300 members were present. 
of Springfield. The assemblage then joined in singing 


The address of welcome to the city was made by A. G. 
Murray, corporation counsel, who represented the mayor, 
who was unable to be present. The speaker sketched the 
influence exerted on civilization through the medium of 
articles peculiar to Hardware interests, since long before 
the Christian era. Nicholas R. Roberts, executive secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, also extended a felici- 
tous greeting. 

H. G. Cormick, Centralia, former president of the or- 
ganization, responded to the welcoming addresses. He 
referred to his privilege in having attended all of the 11 
preceding conventions and drew attention to the absence 
of any desire of his fellow members to constitute a trust 
or seek to regulate prices. He paid a tribute to Hard- 
waremen as patriotic, pride loving, civic boosting citi- 


H. E. GNADT. 


zens of their various communities, in each of which, un- 
doubtedly, the Hardware merchant is invariably one of 
the prominent citizens. He dwelt on the friendships 
fostered at each meeting that are never forgotten, which 
have lasted through the intervals of years, each gathering 
bringing together a body of friends who are glad to meet 
and review the experiences of the year. An opportunity 
is also afforded of giving to each the results of business 
efforts and the discussion of the future of their business. 
Some of the sentiments uttered were that with the 
patriotic feeling pervading Illinois Hardwaremen there 
was hope of building even better in the future than in 
the past; developing men of action whose consciences 
will be as true as the magnetic needle to the pole; men 
who have a message to tell and will tell it; whuw have a 
work to do and will do it: who will not deceive and who 
are not too lazy to work nor too proud to be poor. 


Greetings from Associations. 


H. L. McNamara, Janesville, Wis., vice-president of 
the National Retail Hardware Association, was the bear- 
er of greetings from the national body, with the assurance 
that the Illinois organization is a bright star in the 
group. He believed that association membership makes 
better competitors, increased profits and decreased trou- 
bles. Much had been accomplished in harmonizing dif- 
ferences between manufacturer, jobber and retailer. Ref- 
erence was made to good roads and civic government 
questions advanced by the State Association. 

Cc. A. Peck, Berlin, Wis., secretary of the Wisconsin 
Retail Hardware Association, conveyed the greetings of 
its 748 members, and referred to the thirteenth annual 
meeting the previous week in Milwaukee as one of the 
most successful ever held. The question at that meeting 
was broached of sending delegates into adjoining States 
to attend the annual conventions and obtain helpful ideas. 


LEON D. NISH, 


President T. J. Mathews called the gathering to order Wednesday afternoon, at which time 
The proceedings began with an invocation by the Rev. T. D. Logan, D.D., 
“* America.” 


Mr. Peck favored the getting closer together of competi- 
tors, not for combinations on prices, but for a better 
fellowship, and asserted that once a competitor is con- 
vinced that you are in business to make money price 
questions will in large measure regulate themselves. 
George E. Green of Peoria, secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Illinois, conveyed the greet- 
ings of that organization, which had just held one of its 
most largely attended and most enthusiastic meetings, 
and emphasized the great value of organized effort and 
co-operation. He then enumerated various legislative 
propositions as to garnishments; the regulation of the 
fly-by-night itinerant vendors by the imposition of a 
State license; giving municipalities the right to own, 
operate and sell gas and electricity, and to regulate prices 


T. J. MATHEWS. 


and other matters of interest to both citizens and mer- 
chants, 


Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Leon D. Nish, Elgin, in his report as secretary, stated 
that there had been an increase in membership during the 
year of 162, including accessions during the convention. 
The present membership of the organization was almost 
1100. 

The report of H. E. Gnadt, Clficago, treasurer, showed 
a balance on hand of about $1000. 


Convention Committees. 

The president appointed the following convention com- 
mittees : 

Location of Next Place of Meeting: W. C. Costello, Chicago ; 
Guy McCurd, Bloomington; Aug. C. Strout, Quincy; W. H. 
Hauss, St. Louis; Geo. F. Meyer, Peoria; M. Fahey, Decatur; 
L. D. Ray, Rockford. 

Nominations: Geo. Engelhardt, Chicago; L. Pabst, Kanka 
kee; H. G. Cormick, Centralia; C. H. Williams, Streator; O. H 
Howe, Streator; L. F. Schroeder, Barrington; L. H. Zumbrook, 
Springfield. 

Auditing: Fred Geissing, East St. Louis; J. Bowman, Flora; 
F. W. Schultz, Chicago. 

Press: Harry Reid, Bloomington; C.°H. Albright, Newton; 
Henry McVeigh, Springfield. 

Resolutions: Grant Porter, Chicago; Charles A. Davis, Ster- 
ling; Charles Anderson, Donovan; David Refior, Ottawa. 

In Memoriam: John Schubert, Chicago; R. L. Mason, Can- 
ton; J. 8S. Strohn, Lovington. 

Revision of Constitution: L. D. Nish, Elgin; C. H. Wil- 
liams, Streator; H. G. Cormick, Centralia. 


Question Box. 
The Question Box discussion was under the efficient 
charge of J. H. Vawter, Salem. Among the questions 
discussed were : 


Is there greater liability to the insured in the Hardware 
mutuals than in the old line companies? 

Are the catalogue houses working harder than ever be- 
fore to get business, and are they getting more business? 
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Why cannot the manufacturers adopt a standard size 
catalogue, say 7% x 10 in., or 8% x 11 in., with wide mar- 
gin on the page, to allow of same being fitted into a loose 
leaf binder? 

Is a lumber dealer allowed to take orders for Hardware 
when he does not carry a line of Hardware? 

How can this association be made more useful to its 
members ? 

Is it a good policy to give a pocket knife to your cus- 
tomers when they pay their bills? 

If you do give a knife when they pay their bills, what 
do you give your customers who pay cash? 

Is it right for dealers to buy from manufacturers, and 
cut out the jobbers? 

Should the exhibition feature be encouraged at conven- 
tion meetings? 

What is the best way to keep trade at home? 

Why would it not be a good idea to have all Cordage, 
Rope, Twine, &c., put up at net weight? 

What can be done to stop wholesale houses from selling 
goods. at retail? 

Do you know whether your tin shop pays or not? 

Why are Ice Cream Freezers sold by so many dealers 
without a fair margin of profit? 

Is it advisable to patronize a jobber who also sells at 
retail? 

Should a merchant make a difference 
cash customer and to a credit customer. 

Is it dangerous to give a signed order especially for a 
new line of goods? In others words, when you give a 
traveling man an order to sign that order? 

Is it right to buy of concerns who sell catalogue houses? 

Do show windows pay? 

Is it wise for the average retailer to incorporate 
business ? 

The discussions of these various topics was animated 
and interesting and many hints and suggestions of value 
were drawn out. 


Election of Officers. 


The officers and committees chosen for the ensuing 
year are as follows: 

PRESIDENT, Grant Porter, Chicago. 

Vicr-PRESIDENT, Charles Woodward, Carlinville. 

SecrReETARY, Leon D. Nish, Elgin. 

TreAasvuRER, H, E. Gnadt, Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTER: J. H, Vawter, Salem; J. E. 
hees, Bushnell. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: Charles H. Hurst, Decatur; J. L. 
Smith, Chicago; Charles Robinson, Springfield; Charles Olden- 
dorph, Centralia; W. H. Harris, East St. Louis. 

INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE: G. S. McCurdy, Bloomington ; 
J. S. Brown, Sparta; David Refior, Ottawa; J. Bowman, Flora; 
Cc. G. Gilvert. Oregon. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION: The president, vice- 
president and secretary; H. G, Cormick, Centralia; Fred Geis- 
sing, East St. Louis; O. H. Howe, Streator; E. N. Howell, 
Dixon; G. 8. McCurdy, Bloomington; Fred Seigrist, Highland ; 
Robert Strelow, Peoria; Fred Schlitt, Springfield. 


Resolutions. 

Votes of thanks were given to the local committees 
of arrangement and-entertainment for the splendid re- 
sults of their efforts, and to the exhibitors who contrib- 
uted so much to the success of the convention. 

It was also resolved to recommend to the considera- 
tion of manufacturers the adoption by them of standard 
sizes of catalogues for similar lines in loose leaf form. 

Other resolutions adopted were in support of the pro- 
posed new garnishment law, presented by the Merchants’ 
Association of [llinois; approving and supporting the ef- 
forts of the Deep Water Ways Commission of the pro- 
posed system from the Lake to the Gulf and continued 
opposition to parcel post legislation. 

It was also decided to suggest to the express com- 
panies of the country that one of the surest means of 
stopping the clamor in favor of a parcel post will be 
by a reduction of express charges to a more reasonable 


basis and more speedy adjustment of damage claims. 


Window Display Awards. 

The prizes for window displays in the State at large 
were awarded by the committee as follows: 

For towns of less than 3000 population to James F. 
Vorhees, Bushnell. 

For towns of 3000 to 10,000 to George W. Brown, Jr., 
Hillsboro. 

For towns of 10,000 to 20,000 to W. E. Good, Kewanee. 

For towns of over 20,000 to the Lagemann Hardware 
Company, Quincy. 

In the local (Springfield) window contest the first 
prize was awarded to Miller & Son, and the second prize 
to J. L. Hudson & Co. 
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Convention Notes. 

The committee on location of next place of meeting 
reported that only two cities—Bloomington and Chicago— 
had been suggested, and the convention voted in favor of 
Bloomington. 


Telegrams of congratulations and greeting were re- 
ceived from the Nebraska Retail Hardware Association 
and the West Virginia Hardware Association, who were 
also in convention last week. 


G. R. Lott of Chicago, a former secretary of the organ- 
ization, but no longer a Hardware merchant, was 
unanimously elected an honorary member, as was Charles 
Mauer of East St. Louis, also a former member. 





C. H. Williams, in reporting on the visit of the dele- 
gates to the last national convention at St. Louis, said 
that the Hardware fraternity of St. Louis were lavish in 
their hospitality, but were very careful to arrange noth- 
ing that would interfere with the work of the convention. 
Every delegate went home with a very warm regard for 
St. Louis, and with renewed energy and inspiration for 
taking up anew the business routine. 


PRESIDENT MATHEWS’ ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

The able address of T. J. Mathews, Mt. Vernon, pres- 
ident of the association, was in part as follows: 

With each annual convention we open up a new chapter 
in the history of our association and a new chapter in our 
business experience, but if we are wise we will not close and 
seal the pages that are past, be they the records of unsuc- 
cessful efforts, or of our most profitable business ventures. 
Rather let them remain open that wé may profit alike by 
its failures and its successes; one to flash the red signal of 
danger, the other a beacon to light our pathway to greater 
things. 

Past Year Full of Valuable Lessons. 

The year following a great panic is seldom one of con- 
spicuous business successes, but is always full of valuable 
lessons for the business student who is alert, observant and 
up to date. If we have read them aright and face the future 
with the determination to profit by them, no doubt the re- 
cent business depression will have been to some of us a bless- 
jng in disguise. 

Some of us have perhaps enjoyed posing as large buy- 
ers and congratulated ourselves on our shrewdness in se- 
curing inside prices, losing sight of the fact that our net 
annual profits might have been larger had we kept a greater 
variety of goods and bought them in smaller quantities. It 
isn’t nearly so important to be known as shrewd buyers as 
it is to be careful buyers. 

The merchant who invests a thousand dollars in Nails at 
a saving of a few cents a keg isn’t in it for profits with the 
fellow who only invests $100 and turns it 10 times to the 
other fellow’s one—to say nothing of the $900 released for 
investment jn other goods he might but does not carry. After 
all, the shrewdest buyer is he who buys according to his 
needs. 

Taking Advantage of Slack Times. 


We have no doubt among us some wise members who 
have taken advantage of the slack times to repaint and re- 
decorate their places of business, and to perhaps bring for- 
ward their dead, semidead and other surplus stock and force 
it upon the market in a series of special sales at bargain 
prices, realizing that what is lost on the articles sold is often 
regained in advertising value. 

The merchant who pursued an advertising campaign of 
this kind is perhaps the man who did a good business 
throughout the year, and if he did not increase or even equal 
his sales of previous years, has at least the satisfaction of 
knowing it has been to him a most profitable one in enabling 
him to dispose of unprofitable stock and put his business in 
better shape for the future. 

Collections, 


Many of our members are prompt, careful and efficient 
collectors, while others may allow collections to take care 
of themselves until business necessities jog them up only to 
find that when they need the money most is the very time 
the other fellow finds it the hardest to make payments. It 
is then he learns the lesson, if he did not know it before, 
that the proper time to collect an account is the date it be- 
comes due, and that it is neither an act of friendship nor 
of wisdom to extend long credits. 


Catalogue Houses SeeKing Business from Retail Merchants. 


Of late years association members have found it some- 
what difficult to get catalogues from the mail order houses, 
but last month one of them called the turn upon us by send- 
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ing out catalogues of their own volition, accompanied by .a 
form letter in which they posed as jobbers and solicited a 
share of our patronage. I have heard of innocent retailers 
patronizing these institutions, but none of them belonged to 
the Hardware Association. 

One of our active members did send out a feeler asking 
if sufficient discounts would be given dealers to enable them 
to sell their customers at catalogue prices and received the 
expected reply that “in no case could they deviate from 
their printed prices, but treated all customers alike.” Most 
of us have been aware that these companies have not pros- 
pered during the past year or two, but few of us expected 
them to seek succor (or suckers) in our camp. 


aaa Parcel Post Opposition. 

But do not get the idea they are no longer a force to be 
dreaded. The mail order houses are here to stay and so 
long as we ourselves remain in business we will have their 
encroachments to guard against. Their most dangerous 
move so far is their active, effective and persistent cham- 
pionship of the parcel post question. Should they succeed 
in their efforts to induce Congress to pass a bill giving us 
a parcel post of even the simplest and most limited experi- 
mental form, they will have in their hands the most dan- 
gerous weapon that could possibly be wielded against the 
country retailer. 

To prevent the passage of such a measure every mer- 
chant should be on the firing line. It won’t do for you to 
allow your association officers to carry on the battle alone 
—no officer ever won a battle—it’s the fighting ranks that 
carry consternation into the camp of the enemy, and un- 
less you are with them your officers are helpless. Petitions 
to Congress are of but doubtful value, but use them for 
what they are worth and follow up with personal letters of 
protest to Senators and Congressmen, not forgetting the 
Postmaster-General of the new administration. 


Cultivating the Lecal Editor. 


Keep a close watch on all trade publications and other 
periodicals for articles containing arguments against the 
parcel post and pass them on to your home editor with a re- 
quest for publication. At the same time it would be a gra- 
cious act to give him an order for some printing or the copy 
for a new advertisement. It would prove a most effective 
argument for the insertion of the clipping, and at tHe same 
time might be performing a duty you owe to your business, 
for contrary to what some of us may think, advertising is 
not an expense but a very profitable investment. The kind 
that don’t pay is the kind you fail to put yourself and the 
heart of your business into. 

So help your printer, not for his sake, but for your own, 
and he will help you to educate your community to the point 
where it can see that its own best interests are served, and its 
continued prosperity -can only be assured by trading at 
home. 


A Patriotic Duty. 


I know that retailers have been accused of selfishness in 
fighting parcel post legislation, and it may in the beginning 
have had its influence, but it has long since passed that point 
and it is now a fight against the quintessence of selfishness 
itself. That such a measure would hurt us individually is 
merely incidental. We should conduct this fight as a patri- 
otic duty we owe to our country and for the good of our 
short-sighted fellow citizens who cannot see that in support- 
ing a parcel post measure they are in effect robbing their 
own children of a portion of their inheritance by destroying 
its future values. 


The Association Secretary. 


In my annual address of a year ago I suggested the de- 
sirability of employing the entire time of our secretary in 
advancing the interests of our association. This year I wish 
to renew that recommendation. As our membership grows 
the duties of the office become more exacting and the de- 
mands upon the secretary’s time more insistent. With his 
constant and undivided efforts devoted solely to our interests 
much might be accomplished that is not. now attempted. 

If we are to continue giving Hardware exhibits during 
our conventions, it is advisable that the secretary should be 
the officer held responsible for their success, instead of local 
committees without previous experience in the work. That 
these committees have been so brilliantly successful in the 
past is no reason why they should continue to incur the en- 
tire responsibility in the future. They should have the help 
that only experience can give—the help that makes hard 
work easy—and our secretary should be the man to furnish 
it. 


FREIGHT CLAIMS. 
The following valuable paper on the subject of freight 
claims was read by R.C. Richards, general claim agent of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad: : 


The matter of the presentation, investigation and adjust- 
ment of freight claims has during the last 10 years become 
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a bugaboo not only to the railroads, but also to their patrons. 

No one item in the expense of operation of the railroads 
has increased in any such proportion as that of the cost of 
settlement of freight claims, as their percentage in the cost 
of operation during that period has doubled, and if the per- 
centage of other items in the cost of operation had increased 
in the same ratio there would have been no profit left. 

The last statistics published by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were for the year ending June 30, 1906, and 
for that year the amount paid for loss and damage was 
$21,000,000. It is fair to assume, I think, that for the year 
ending June 30, 1908, the amount would approximate $24,- 
C00,000, and it is, I regret to say, showing no perceptible 
decrease, as in view of the large decrease in freight earnings 
it certainly should have done. 


Obligations of a Common Carrier. 


Generally speaking, when property is delivered to a 
carrier for transportation it must carry the same to destina- 
tion, unload it (if in less than carload lots) and have it 
ready for delivery to consignee in as nearly the same condi- 
tion as that in which it was received as is practicable or 
pay for the same, unless its failure so to do is caused by the 
act of God or the public enemy. 

Ordinarily claims are presented for loss of a shipment 
or a part thereof, for damage to the whole or a part of a 
shipment, for damages caused by delay en route or for mis- 
delivery. I should say that two-thirds of the claims are for 
damage and one-third for loss, and a very large proportion 
of all claims presented are on less than carload shipments. 

Under the terms of the new Uniform Bill of Lading, 
which has been so generally adopted by the railroads under 
the recommendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the extent of the liability of the carrier is fixed at the in- 
voice price of the property at the point of shipment. With 
the exception of that provision, I think it is generally ad- 
mitted the provisions of the Uniform Bill of Lading largely 
increases the liability of the carrier, especially in the case of 
loss by fire. 


Causes of Increase of Number of Claims. 


The increase in the number of claims presented has been 
largely caused: 

By failure to properly mark packages of less than carload 
freight with the name and address of the consignee, when 
if so marked, even if shipment goes astray, it will generally 
round up at destination. 

By the packing of articles in insecure or fragile packages 
which will not stand ordinary transportation and the trans- 
fers that are frequently necessary in the handling of package 
freight. 

By the carelessness of employees of carriers in handling, 
transferring and delivering freight, caused in many cases by 
reason of their inexperience, lack of familiarity with the 
rules and lack of care. 

By change of employees caused by the increase in the 
business; by promotion of inexperienced men and the filling 
of their places with inexperienced help; by death and resig- 
nations, which have come so fast that it has been extremely 
difficult to employ and educate competent men in the railroad 
or any other business or to make them realize the necessity 
of complying with the rules. 

By receipting for property which was never delivered to 
the carrier, caused by the failure of agents to check property 
before issuing receipt. 

By delivering property to consignees and failure to take 
proper receipts for the same. 


Suggestions for Facilitating Claim Settlements. 


Some day, and I hope it will be in the near future, a 
part of this difficulty will be avoided by the establishment 
by the railroads of bureaus of employment and schools for 
the instruction of men in the duties of the positions they 
are to fill and the rules and laws regulating the handling of 
traffic and the operation of trains, so that there will always 
be a list of eligibles to draw from who have at least a 
theoretical knowledge of their duties and how to perform 
them. When this is done I believe many of the causes of 
claims, as well as of train accidents, will be eliminated and 
the transportation of both passengers and property will be 
rendered more secure as well as more expeditious. 

By new methods of transportation in the way of power 
brakes and automatic couplers, which while they have un- 
doubtedly made the matter of passenger transportation much 
safer and has resulted in the saving of the lives of many em- 
ployees, has also resulted in a very large increase in damage 
to freight in the process of transportation; but now that 
the matter is being given more attention, it is hoped. that 
an improvement will be made. 

One of the many causes of claims is the bill of lading, or 
“order,” shipment, which during the last few years has in- 
creased in the business world-for reasons that are well known 
to you and which is a nightmare to so many agents, because 
the insistence of consigneeés that goods be delivered with the 
bill of lading, which. means an extension of credit to the 
consignee by the railroad company which the seller for good 
reasons had refused. 
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A Successful Year’s Work. 

For the year ending December 31, 1908, there was pre- 
sented to the Northwestern 107,821 claims, during which 
year we disposed of 112,096, or about 4275 more than we 
received—so we succeeded in cleaning up a lot of old mat- 
ters and keeping even with the current work besides. During 
that time we disposed of by payment 98,599 claims, amount- 
ing to $674,345.30, of which 38,238 were paid on presenta- 
tion. The others—13,497—were disposed of by finding the 
property for which claims were presented or in some other 
manner generally satisfactory both to the claimant and to 
the company. 

Out of 107,000 claims presented we had 82 lawsuits, so 
small a percentage as to be hardly worth while mentioning, 
but I refer to it as I believe it will demonstrate an honest 
intention on our part. to pay our debts with reasonable 
promptness. 


Some of the Claim Agent’s Difficulties. 


Claims on shipments local to our line, if properly pre- 
sented accompanied by the necessary papers to substantiate 
the loss or damage, are generally disposed of in a very short 
time, and, as stated before, we p id during the year of such 
claims 38,238 when presented. "he others probably average 
25 or 50 days before settlement, although occasionally a 
much longer time, I regret to say, is taken; but in nearly 
all such cases the delay is on account of the freight having 
passed over two or more lines and the difficulties in procuring 
the necessary information on which to act, while difficulties 
are not and probably never will be understood by any one 
other than those who actually handle the claims. They are 
the result of a combination of causes too numerous to men- 
tion, but quite generally by carelessness of agents and in- 
vestigators, and also by the failure of claimants to give cor- 
rect information about the shipment on which claim is pre- 
sented. . 


Method of Handling Foreign Line Claims. 


Foreign line claims, under the rules of the Freight Claim 
Association (the adoption which was brought about by a 
combination of Southern and Western roads), are now 
being investigated direct by the line to whom the claim is 
presented, instead of being passed from line to line for in- 
vestigation, as was formerly the custom. And with most 
of the roads the line investigating the claim and finding the 
same to be meritorious has authority to pay it and charge 
it out to the liable line if the loss or damage is under $100. 
I regret to say, however, that some of the trunk lines east 
of Chicago will not permit this to be done, but some day it 
is hoped that all the roads will agree to the same manner of 
investigation and adjustment, and when they do many of 
the delays connected with adjustments will be obviated. 


Concealed Loss or Damage Claims. 


One of the difficult class of claims are those for concealed 
loss or damage—where the package goes through in appa- 
rently the same condition as that in which it was received 
from the shipper, in sealed cars, shows no indication of hav- 
ing been broken open or contents being removed, or having 
met with any accident which would damage the contents. 
Claims of this nature are, I think, increasing in number. 
Frequently when the case is opened it is found so full that 
nothing else could be put into it, and often affidavits are 
made that the items for which claim is presented were 
actually packed and payment is insisted upon, and if refused 
patronage is withdrawn. 


Average Amount of Claims. 


The average amount of a claim is between $6 and $7, 
although frequently they run up into very large sums. 
Claims should ordinarily be presented by the consignee, who 
is the prima facie owner of the property, and unless he is 
located in the city at which the carrier has its headquarters 
should be presented through the local agent, together with 
the bill of lading, paid freight bill, bill of claim and the in- 
voice or certified copy thereof. The agent to whom presented 
will then forward the claim to the claim department, to- 
gether with this report, and if the necessary information is 
furnished at that time the claim can be promptly disposed of, 
especially if a local one. 

Routine of Claim Settlements. 

As soon as a claim is received the papers are properly 
put together, the claim is entered and numbered, and if same 
is not to be immediately paid an acknowledgment sent both 
to the claimant and the agent presenting the claim, giving its 
number and a prefix, the latter indicating the investigator 
who is handling the matter; and in case any further corre- 
spondence is necessary, the number with the prefix should 
always be given in order that the matter may be readily 
found. If additional information is desired the claim is 
assigned to some investigator for further inquiry, which is 
ordinarily done by correspondence, although frequently where 
large amounts are involved or the circumstances surrounding 
the claim are peculiar, a personal investigation is made by 
a representative of the department. And if the claim is 
found to be meritorious, it is passed for payment to the 
accounting bureau of the department and a check is drawn 
for the amount and sent to the claimant, the indorsement of 
the check being a receipt in full for the claim. 
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DEATH OF LEWIS J. ATWOOD. 


EWIS J. ATWOOD, president of the Plume & Atwood 
L Mfg. Company, died at his home in Waterbury, 
Conn., from the effects of an apoplectic stroke, Tuesday, 
February 23, in his eighty-first year. He had presided 
at the last annual meeting of the company, February 9, 
when he was re-elected president for the ensuing year, 
attendance at that meeting having been his last official 
act. 

Mr. Atwood was born in Goshen, Conn., April 8, 1827. 
He was a direct descendant of Henry Woodward, who 
came here from England in 1666, settling at Wethers- 
field, and of Dr. Thomas Atwood, a physician who ac- 
companied Cotton Mather in his search for religious lib- 
erty. Mr. Atwood early displayed a pronounced liking 
for mechanical pursuits. At the age of 12 he was a clerk 
in Watertown and went to Waterbury in 1845. He soon 
after started the manufacture of Buckles and Buttons, 
but owing to scarcity of capital was unable to continue. 
He then started a flour and feed store, but felt that the 
manufacturing business was his specialty and several 
years later took up the manufacture of Daguerrotype 
Cases, Lamp Burners and other brass goods, after hav- 
-ng had charge of a department in the firm of Holmes, 





LEWIS J. ATWOOD. 


Booth & Haydens, in which he turned out lamp burners 
and kindred work. 

In 1869 Mr. Atwood became a stockholder of the 
Holmes, Booth and Atwood Mfg. Company, the name of 
which was later changed to the Plume & Atwood Mfg. 
Company. This business was for years conducted under 
his management, both the mills at Thomaston and the 
factory in Waterbury. Mr. Atwood became secretary of 
the company in 1864 and in 1890 was elected president. 
At one time he was one of the owners of the present 
American Ring Company. 

Mr. Atwood possessed a decidedly mechanical turn of 
mind and had taken out many patents for improvements 
in Coal Oil Burners, Lamps and. Lamp Fixtures, it being 
said that he had perfected more devices for using Kero- 
sene Oil than any other individual maker. He was also 
the originator of various patented processes in manufac- 
tures relating to the handling of raw material. His per- 
sonality among those who knew him intimately will never 
be forgotten, especially his pleasing and humorous way 
of extricating himself from difficult situations. While in 
the last six years he had not been very active in the con- 
duct of the company, scarcely a day passed when he did 
not call at the factory to see how things were progressing. 

Mr. Atwood was for years a deacon in the Second, 
Congregational Church, and was chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Waterbury, and for five years its president. He was 
a liberal contributor to that organization and largely 
through his efforts and financial support the fine build- 
ing now occupied by the association became possible. He 
is survived by a widow and one son. 


>. 
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THE PARCEL POST AND POSTAL NOTE SITUATION. 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., February 23, 1909. 
VENTS of the greatest importance in the parcel post 
campaign have occurred during the past week. The 
Senate Post Office Committee, which had been relied 
upon by the retail merchants of the country to aid in 
preventing objectionable legislation, capitulated under 
the pressure brought to bear by the Postmaster-General 
and reported with a favorable recommendation the 
annual post office appropriation bill with an amendment 
authorizing an experimental parcel post on rural routes 
in two counties to be selected by the Postmaster-General ; 
also the bill codifying the postal laws and containing an 
elaborate provision authorizing a system of postal notes 
in denomination from 1 cent to $5, with fees materially 
below those now charged for money orders. 


P, 0. Appropriation Bill Passed by the Senate Without Parcel 
Post Amendment. 

The retailers’ national associations, however, have 
been rendered keenly alert by the wide publicity given, 
through the columns of The Iron Age, to the postal de- 
velopments of the session, and as a result of their efforts 
the experimental parcel post project was stricken from 
the appropriation bill on the point of order that new 
legislation can be added to a budget measure only by 
unanimous consent, and the bill was afterward passed 
free and clear of all objectionable features. 


Bill Passed with a Rush. 


Never before in the recent annals of Congress has the 
post office appropriation bill been rushed to its passage 
so shortly after the committee’s report as on this occa- 
sion. Chairman Penrose reported the bill on the 17th 
inst. and gave notice that he would call it up for con- 
sideration immediately after the passage of the pending 
naval appropriation bill. Certain minority Senators 
were engaged in a filibuster against the naval bill which 
promised to last for several days, but under the drastic 
action of Senator Hale, who demanded and secured night 
sessions for the consideration of that measure, it was 
-passed during the evening of the day on which the post 
office bill was reported. 

Chairman Penrose accordingly called up the postal 
budget on the 18th and asked for its immediate consider- 
ation. Several Senators objected to taking up the Dill 
until they had had an opportunity to examine its pro- 
visions, and Senator La Follette of Wisconsin made a 
formal motion that the bill be laid over for one day. 
Chairman Penrose, however, was unwilling to concede 
any time and declared that he would explain fully any 
feature of the bill concerning which information might 
be desired. With this rather unsatisfactory assurance 
those Senators desiring to examine the bill were obliged 
to be content and the reading of the measure was pro- 
ceeded with at railroad speed. 


Retail Interests Voice Their Opposition. 

The amendment authorizing an experiment in the 
adaptation of the parcel post to rural routes as embodied 
in the bill by the Senate committee was framed by the 
Postmaster-General and embraced provisions with which 
the readers of The Iron,Age are familiar. The instant 
the bill was filed in the Senate the leading organizations 
of retail merchants throughout the country, including the 
Hardware merchants, the druggists, the grocers, jewelers 
and the traveling men, were advised of the character 
of the parcel post amendment, and in a few hours a 
delegation of their representatives was on the ground in 
Washington, under the leadership of Chairman W. S. 
Richardson and S. L. Hilton of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists. The character of the Postmaster- 
General’s proposition, the many fallacies underlyjng it 
and the practical objections of the retail merchants, were 
explained to many Senators. 


Senator Bailey Interposes Objection. 


It was obvious from an examination of the amend- 
ment that it was repugnant to the rule of the Senate that 
new legislation can be added to an appropriation bill only 


by unanimous consent, and the question was therefore 
as to whether a Senator could be found willing to an- 
tagonize the Post Otlice Committee, and incidentally the 
Postmaster-General, by raising the point of order, which 
it was morally certain would be sustained. How many 
Senators would have done so will never be known, for 
hardly had the clerk finished reading the amendment 
when Senator Bailey of Texas, who had consistently ob- 
jected to the saddling of extraneous “riders” upon the 
annual appropriation bills, rose in his place and sub- 
mitted to the chair the suggestion that the amendment 
was “general legislation and plainly obnoxious to sub- 
division 3 of Rule 16.” 

Chairman Penrose, apparently with no great reluct- 
ance, replied that a similar objection was sustained to 
the same paragraph last year and that he did not sup- 
pose that it had “ grown immune” since then, whereupon 
the chair ruled that the proposed amendment was “in 
coutravention of the rule cited by the Senator from 
Texas.” 

Twenty minutes later the bill was put upon its pas- 
sage. Neither house having added a parcel post amend- 
ment, the Conference Committee to which the bill was 
immediately sent had nothing objectionable before it and 
the bill will doubtless receive the President’s signature 
before this issue of The lron Age reaches its readers. 


The Postal Note Provi.ion. 


The measure providing for the codification of the 
postal laws has been placed on the Senate calendar, and 
although the Senate Post Office Committee leaders are 
planning to call it up at an early date, it is believed 
that the addition of the postal] note provision has ren- 
dered it objectionable to a number of influential Senators 
and has materially increased the difficulty in the way of 
securing its consideration. 

A duplicate of the Senate bill is now pending in the 
House Post Office Committee, where a contest is being 
waged over the postal note provision, and, although it is 
possible that this feature may be retained in the bill as 
reported, the opposition it has encountered will operate 
to prevent the passage of the bill during the few days 
remaining of the session. Congress adjourns sinc die in 
nine days, and with the codification bill on the foot of the 
Senate calendar and in the House Post Office Committee 
it is quite possible that the opponents. of the postal note 
project will be able either to defeat the bill or secure the 
elimination of the objectionable provision. 


The Absurdity of the Proposed System, 


from the standpoint of the busy citizen, is not confined 
to any one feature, but is clearly reflected in sections 
573 and 575, from which it appears that unless postal 
notes are desired for round sums it would be necessary 
to secure two notes to make a single remittance, no mat- 
ter how small.. Any one desiring to send 13 cents, for 
example, would be obliged to obtain two notes, one for 
10 cents and another for 3 cents. This rather lame ex- 
pedient also imposes on the postal service the obliga- 
tion to issue notes of denominations ranging from 1 to 9 
cents without any fee whatever, which, of course, would 
materially increase the current postal deficit. 

The special feature of the scheme relied upon to secure 
the co-operation of the 60,000 or 70,000 postmasters 
throughout the country is found in section 588, which 
provides that postmasters of the third and fourth class 
—who constitute the great majority of the service—shall 
be allowed, as compensation for the transaction of postal 
note business, a commission of 1 cent for each note is- 
sued. Inasmuch as the fee charged for notes up to 40 
cents is only 1 cent, and from 40 cents to $2.50 is but 2 
cents, it is perfectly clear that the postmasters would 
pocket the lion’s share of any receipts under the pro- 
posed system, and the net result would be a heavy loss 
to the Government equal to the income from money or- 
ders. at 3 cents each, which would be displaced by the 
hnew postal notes. 
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WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual convention of the West Virginia Retail Hardware Association was held last week at the 


Hotel Kanawha, Charleston. 
much enthusiasm and energy. 


The following committees were appointed by President 
Frye to serve during the convention: 

NOMINATIONS-—F. R, Clelland, Fairmont; J. F. Latham, 
Buckhannon; Fred Powell, Salem; S. E. Bird, Charleston, and 
C. L. Melntosh, Ravenswood. 

Reso.utions.-—H. W. Sinsel, Cameron; J. L. Hall, Fair- 
mont; C. J. Richardson, Marlinton: 8S. R. Wells, New Martins- 
ville, and H, EB. McGregor, Cairo. 

Avupirina.—J. M. Walker, Wellsburg; J. S. Work, Montgom- 
and Asa Doak, Grafton. 


The Question Box. 


The Question Box was capably handled under the 
leadership of F. R. Clelland, Fairmont.. Among the ques- 
tions were those relating to the advantage to the dealer 
of a 5 and 10 cent counter, the best system of collections 
and increasing the membership. Discussion of the 5 and 
10 cent counter proposition developed the fact that very 
few of these are maintained in West Virginia stores. 


Traveling Men’s Entertainment. 
Everywhere and at all times the traveling contingent 
representing the honorary membership of the association 
was conspicuous in the social side of the programme. At 
the conclusion of the Wednesday afternoon session a spe- 
cial entertainment, provided by the travelers, was given in 


ery, 


There was a good attendance and the proceedings were entered into by all with 


Paint Legislation. 


M. D. Chapin, Billings-Chapin Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was presented as the chief speaker of the Wednes- 
day afternoon session. Mr. Chapin said that all good 
Paint manufacturers welcome any legislation that will 
correct such abuses as short weight or short measure, 
or the mislabeling or misbranding of goods by claiming 
something on the label which is not strictly true of the 
contents of the package. Along these lines Mr. Chapin 
pleaded for sane legislation. The speaker warned his 
hearers that there was danger in the subject of formulas 
and if Congress would pass such laws or let a large num- 
ber of States have such laws, the mail order man would 
get in his work on houses of national reputation, duplicat- 
ing their formulas at a price which the merchant could 
not meet without sacrificing all his profits. 


Mr. Chapin gave several valuable scientific illustra- 
tions of mixtures, showing to what extent legislation may 
be carried by dividing and misinterpreting the laws of 
«what constitutes real genuineness in Paint mixtures. He 
said: 


I could multiply such instances over and over again, 
but have cited these, which perhaps you are most familiar 
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the auditorium of the Kanawha Hotel. Conspicuous in 
getting up this entertainment were James N. Summers, 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company, Louisville; James 
F. Ball, Barrett Mfg. Company, Allegheny; W. H. Asbury, 
Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia; William M. 
Locke, Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, and others. 
A feature of this occasion, as well as others in which 
those attending the convention took part, was the singing 
of Sheriff Clemens of Ohio County. 


New Officers. 
At the election of officers for the ensuing year the 
recommendation of the Committee on Nominations was 
indorsed, with the following result: 


PRESIDENT, W. A. Vance, Clarksburg. 

First Vice-Presiwent, R. H. Smith, Ronceverte. 
Sreconp Vice-PrREsmeENT, J. T. Loughney, Sistersville. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Leslie Hawker, Shinnston. 


Mr. Vance, the new chief executive, is a young man 
of worth and ability and an excellent presiding officer. 
He will, through the indorsement of a recommendation 
made by the Committee on Resolutions, have the ad- 
vantage of an advisory board of five members, with re- 
tiring President Frye as chairman. The remaining four 
will be named by President Vance later and will represent 
each Congressional district of the State. This arrange- 
ment is intended to be a permanent feature of the associa- 
tion work. President Vance and Secretary-Treasurer 
Leslie Hawker were named as delegates to attend -the 
meeting of the national organization at Milwaukee in 
May. . 


LUSLIE HAWKER. 


R. H. SMITH. 


with, to show you that the formula on the label by no means 
indicates the quality of the Paint in the package. It really 
affords the man who will use the lowest quality of goods 
giving a certain analjsis an opportunity to undersell the 
man who makes a very superior Paint of exactly the same 
formula. It would no more follow that the quality of Paint 
was duplicated because the formula was the same than it 
follows that two housewives by taking the same flour, water, 
yeast, &c., will produce the same results in bread. 

The adverse effect of this legislation will not stop here. 
Before mixed Paints came upon the market lead sold for 
15 cents per pound, linseed oil for 75 cents per gallon, tur- 
pentine for $1 per gallon, Indian red for $1.25 per pound 
and so on. Paint cost so much that few could afford to 
have their houses properly protected against the elements; 
the result was that no one could follow the profession of 
painting exclusively and make a living. The introduction 
of mixed Paints led to so great an economy in the cost of 
painting that painting became far more common, and with 
it such an increase in the production and consumption of 
painting materials that costs dropped to the point of which 
you are familiar to-day. 


In conclusion the speaker said that any one who in- 
dorses such laws is doing his utmost to benefit the cat- 
alogue houses, and merchants generally should express 
themselves in no uncertain terms in all States where 
formula legislation is threatened, and wherever there 
are formula laws, steps should be taken.to secure the 
repeal of such provisions. Laws requiring net weight 
and full measure and protecting against mislabeling and 
misbranding goods are all right. They should be on the 
statute books of every State, and protect all industries, 
including the Paint business. 
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The Exhibits. 

Among the exhibitors at the convention were the fol- 

lowing: 

ACME WHITE LEAD & CoLoR WoRKS, Detroit, Mich. : Represented 
by Norbert Bruske. 

E. C. Arxins & Co.. Indianapolis, Ind, : 
Tate. 

Barrett Mroc, Company, Allegheny, Pa.: Represented by J. F. 
Ball, H. E. Roemhild and C, E. Williamson. 

BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mro. Company, Louisville, Ky.: 
sented by J. M. Summers. 

BILLINGS-CHAPiN COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: 
E, A. Yeomans and Wm. Hamilton. 

DeELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, New York: Represented by A. W. 
Fletcher. 

HANNA Parnt Mro. Company, West Chester, Pa.: Represented by 
N. M. Hooker and M. B. Fisher. 

James C. LINDSAY HaRDWARE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Repre- 
sented by W. G. McMurray and W. G. McMurray, Jr. 

GLIDDEN VARNISH Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Represented by 
C. Cathcart. 

PENNSYLVANIA Patnt & GLASS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Rep- 
resented by M. E. Howe. 

ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: 
D. A. Jack. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y.: Represented by D. W. 
Goshorn. 

SoutH Benp MALLEABLE RANGE Company, South Bend, Ind.: 
Represented by EB. A. Ridgeway. 

Stove & RANGE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Rep- 
resented by M. M. McDonald and H. M. Baldwin. 

Srmonps Mre, Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: Represented by Wil- 
liam L. Mayer. 

SHaRPLEs Separavor Company, West Chester, Pa.: Represented 
by George H. McKee. 

Union MeTaLitic CarRTRIpGE Company, Bridgeport, Conn.: Rep- 
resented by D. W. Goshorn. 


Convention Notes. 
A telegram of congratulation and good wishes was re- 


ceived during the Thursday afternoon session from the 
INMinois convention, in session at Springfield. ° 


Represented by J. O. 


Repre- 


Represented by 


Represented by 


A pleasant prelude to the opening of the Thursday 
afternoon session was the singing of J. A. Bollman of 


Iowa, who subsequently made an instructive address on 
the subject of salesmanship. 


George Byrne of Charleston, who was introduced as 
the W. J. Bryan of West Virginia, made an interesting 
address at one of the sessions in which he discussed the 
subject of advertising and emphasized its great impor- 
tance to the Hardwareman, especially in view of the mail 
order competition which he was obliged to contend with. 


An enjoyable feature of the convention was a visit to 
the extensive plant of the Kelly Axe Mfg. Company on 
Wednesday. Special cars were furnished and the visitors 
conducted to the big plant under the guidance of W. B. 
Lockett, manager of the sales department. Arriving at 
the plant, they sat down to a splendid luncheon and after 
a few welcoming remarks by W. C. Kelly, president of the 
company, to which Mr. Frye, president of the association, 
appropriately responded, the visitors were taken through 
the different departments of the factory. The party 


numbered about 200 persons. 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT FRYE. 


T. B. Frye, Keyser, president of the association, in his 
annual address referred in an interesting way to the 


birth and development of the association, paying tribute 


to the part taken by the traveling men in co-operating 
with it. The remainder of his address was substantially 
as follows: 


Since our last meeting we have added materially to our 
number and at this time we have over 80 members, besides 
about 50 honorary members. While our growth has not 
been as rapid as we would have desired, it has been steady 
and encouraging. Still we are not satisfied. We think that 
every one of the 250 retail Hardware merchants in West 
Virginia should be members of this organization. The band- 
ing together of the Hardware merchants certainly has been 
beneficial to the members, and it has also benefited the mer- 
chants who do not belong to this association. 


The Nonaffiliated Merchant. 


This hardly seems fair, and if we could only reach these 
men in some way and get them to realize this fact I am 
sure they would join us. I believe as a rule the Hardware- 
man is too broadminded to want to receive benefits from the 
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workings of any association unless he can be identified with 
it, and do his share of the work. He is too big to want 
something for nothing, and just as soon as these men who 
are now holding back realize what a great work we are do- 
ing, and what an advantage it is to belong to our associa- 
tion, they will hasten to join us. The time is coming nearer 
every day when they cannot help but see it, and I firmly 
believe that by the time this association is 10 years old every 
retail Hardware merchant in West Virginia will be a mem- 
ber of it. : 

The social advantages alone to be derived from our asso- 
ciation are a great inducement to become a member. The 
coming together once a year from all over our State of men 
whose interest and aims are one, broadens our views and 
promotes a feeling of good fellowship. Delightful friend- 
ships are formed and competitors in business from the same 
town can go home with better feelings toward each other 
and work together with greater harmony. 


Parcel Post a Very Live Question. 


There are doubtless many, and possibly some of our own 
members who think the parcel post subject has been worn 
out, who have become tired of reading of it, and who ap- 
parently show little interest in it. They make a very grave 
mistake in assuming such an attitude. It is a very live sub- 
ject notwithstanding that the House Committee has rejected 
the rural parcel post project for the time being. It cannot 
be overlooked or neglected for a single week or day. 

The catalogue people will never cease fighting for a law 
that will enable them to send their goods through the mails at 
the expense of the Government and to the detriment and ruin- 
ation of untold thousands of merchants. They do not rest 
day nor night. They are reaching out in every way that is 
possible to accomplish their purpose. They are ever watch- 
ful for their opponent to tire of the fight and rest secure. 
There should be no such thing as lingering or resting on the 
part of those opposed to a parcel post. Every rural mer- 
chant or dealer should certainly see to it that his Congress- 
man and local paper understand that he is first, last and all 
the time opposed to a parcel post, and that he will not en- 
dorse any man who favors it.. 


Opposition Should Not Let Up. 


If the rural dealers generally would think enough about 
the matter to write to their Congressman on the subject, the 
danger would be over for a time at least. There are many 
who while opposed to such action on the part of the Gov- 
ernment simply negiect to do what they can. It is all right 
to attend the convention and pass resolutions against this 
move, but that should not end it. Each member on return- 
ing to his home ought to constitute himself a committee of 
one to keep up the fight, and do all in his power against 
this movement, which if enacted into law will bring about 
rer yigs that will prove to be very disastrous to untold num- 

rs. 
The Farmer’s Best Friend. 

The free rural delivery is probably a good thing for the 
farmers as it now stands, although there may be cases where 
it is overdone, -but such instances are rare, and this is a 
big country. However, adopting a parcel post certainly is 
not going to decrease the Post Office Department’s deficiency 
but rather largely increase it, and at the same time ruin 
thousands of country merchants without whom the farming 
community would be in a bad plight indeed. Such dealers 
are the farmers’ best friend. They buy the farmers’ prod- 
ucts, either in small or large quantities, and they can in re- 
turn buy about what they want from the small town or 
country merchants, generally just as cheap as the catalogue 
houses would sell them, and at the same time the purchaser 
sees and knows just what he is getting. 

What would it avail a farmer to save a few cents or 
even a few dollars on some one article, securing something 
probably of an inferior quality, and at the same time see 
his town merchant who buys all his small truck obliged to 
go out of business? The farmers themselves ought to be the 
most zealous opponents of parcel post and to take a decided, 
active stand in the fight against it. 


Business Conditions and Prospects. 

Now a few words in regard to trade conditions. It is 
useless to look backward upon the last year and dwell upon 
it, as we all know it has been one of great depression. But 
rather let us look forward, hoping for better things in the 
future. I do not think the year 1909 will go down in his- 
tory as a busy year and one in which much money will be 
made, but rather it will be a year of readjusting and settling 
back to normal conditions, as for some time we have been 
going at too rapid a pace. 

There are already indications of an improvement in bus- 
iness, and it is the expression of many competent and cap- 
able business men who are in a position to know, that the 
new year will bring satisfactory returns in the volume of 
business, although things will be apt to move along slowly 
in the early part until greater confidence is felt. 

However, we hope and believe that the year 1909 will 
be the best and most prosperous in the history of our asso- 
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ciation. ‘There is one way to make it so, and that way is 
for each member to put his shoulder to the wheel and to do 
all in his power to promote the good and growth of our or- 
ganization. . 


SECRETARY HAWKER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 
The report of Leslie Hawker, Shinnston, the efficient 
secretary of the organization, was in part as follows: 


In this, our second annual report, we wish first to call 
your attention to the nécessity of increasing our member- 
ship as our strength and influence as an association depends 
very largely on our membership. 


Membership. 

At our meeting at Elkins one year ago, we had 61 mem- 
bers. Four of these have dropped out from various reasons, 
leaving us at the beginning of the year with 57 members. 
We now have 85 out of a possible 250. I would like to urge 
our members each to make a strong personal effort, and 
consider himself a committee of one to make a special effort 
in the next few weeks to encourage his fellow merchants to 
join the association. We appreciate very much the fact that 
a number of traveling men have been very earnest in their 
work in behalf of the association, and have materially as- 
sisted the secretary as well as the association in a number 
of ways, and they are ever ready to speak a good word for 
the association, realizing that their interest and our own 
are inseparable. But we believe a strong personal letter 
from the influential merchants to nonmembers would have 
much influence, and would aid very materially in increasing 
our membership. Also if the various members realized the 
encouragement and assistance their letters, as well as their 
suggestions, give the officials, more of them would write. 
It is your association, your convention, and its officers are 
your servants, and execute your demands. 

It is very hard for the secretary to secure and maintain 
a correct list of eligible members. Many times there is a 
change or a new store and some member is aware of it, yet 
fails to notify the secretary, thus causing much loss of time 
and trouble which could have been avoided. 


Trade Paper Influence. 

Many business men are skeptical of the value of organi- 
zations, and we believe this is largely due to the fact that 
they do not carefully read their trade papers. However, 
we believe the time is not far distant when they will realize 
that organization and co-operation are essential in solving 
the many perplexing problems that are confronting the re- 
tail merchant, and when the people who are now the recog- 
nized leaders of this movement, and who are devoting much 
valuable time and energy in promoting such organizations 
will receive their just and merited recognition as real, 
progressive business men, which they are. 

A Suggestion as to Letterheads. 

We would suggest that each member of the association 
have printed on his letterheads “ Member of W. V. R. H. 
A.” “Member of N. R. H. A.” This we believe would be 
productive of beneficial results, and would also be a re- 
minder, and would assist in keeping alive to the responsibil- 
ity as a member and help to keep up enthusiasm. Almost 
any member is a good one during convention, and we would 
that more of them would get away from the humdrum of 
business and take a pleasant and profitable vacation of a 
week and attend our meetings, but enthusiasm during the 
remainder of the year is indispensable to a successful as- 
sociation. ; 

Local Organizations Are Beneficial 

and assist in promoting a better understanding of what the 
association is doing for them. Talk matters over with your 
competitor, and find out that he is not so mean as you 
thought. Frequently you can buy to advantage by buying 
together. Also many local organizations maintain a list of 
those who do not pay their bills and keep each other posted 
to the discomfort of the professional “‘ dead beat.” 

We are glad to note that a number of our members have 
taken out mutual insurance since our last meeting, but am 
rather surprised at the number who are entitled to this fea- 
ture who have not availed themselves of it. 

Indiscriminate Selling by Jobbers and Manufacturers. 

Complaints the past year have been very few, which 
should be gratifying not only to merchants, but to jobbers 
and manufacturers as well. The most serious complaints 
we have had have been in regard to the indiscriminate sell- 
ing by manufacturers and jobbexs to others than the regular 
Hardware merchants, thereby working an injustice to the 
legitimate trade, but we believe that by broadening our 
association and with an increased membership we will in a 
short while be able to reach a better understanding with 
these offending manufacturers and jobbers, whereby this 
class of selling will be reduced to a mimimum. 

Business Conditions in General 
are improving. Farmers are in a prosperous condition, and 
will need the customary amount of staple goods for their 
requirements. The prospects are that by early spring the 
usual amount of building will be commenced, and every de- 
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partment of business, save possibly in sections where local 
conditions hinder, will assume a healthy and normal condi- 
tion, and we predict that the year 1909 will at least be an 
average year to the retail Hardware merchant, if not one of 
his very best, if he devotes the proper time and energy to 
it, which is essential to the successful conducting of any 
business. 

Mr. Hawker, as treasurer, reported a balance on hand 
with all bills paid of $100.23. ‘This amount does not in- 
clude the collections during the meeting or the receipts 
from advertising in the convention programme. 


REFLECTIONS OF A TRAVELING MAN. 


A very interesting and suggestive paper entitled “ Re- 
flections of a Traveling Man,” was read by Wm. M. Lake, 
Marietta, Ohio. The paper was substantially as follows: 


The man who succeeds on the road to-day is the man who 
“likes his job.” One night last week, coming out of Wheel- 
ing, I sat in the smoker with a fellow traveling man. [He 
talked rather freely with me of the inconveniences—the poor 
accommodations of the hotels—the exposure of long drives, 
and wound up by saying, “ It’s a dog’s life. I have been on 
the road for 10 years, and all I have ever gotten hag; been a 
bare living. I am tired of it all, and this will be my last 
trip.” 

“My friend,” I said, “it is not a dog’s life, but a man’s 
life, and calls into play all the best instincts of a man. The 
fault lies not with the calling, but with yourself. You have 
looked at life through smoked glasses, and your vision be- 
came blurred. The enthusiasm you should have carried into 
your work you wasted at the ball game. You awake with 
a grouch, and wonder why no glad hand is extended to you. 
You say you have been on the road for 10 years, and all 
you have received has been a bare living. My friend, I 
have been on the road twice 10 years, and there has never 
been a moment during that time when I felt I wanted to 
quit. The friendships I have formed during that time I 
consider of greater value than a fat bank roll.” 

It is a recognized fact of law that good will forms a reai 
tangible asset to any business, and the friendships of a sales- 
man are as much an asset and more dependable than the 
average banking security. 

Salesman’s Interest in Merchant. 


The salesman is vitally interested in your success. His 
interest does not cease when he has sold you a bill of goods. 
He has only done half his duty when the sale is made, and 
his work is not completed until he has helped you, by sug- 
gestion and otherwise, to dispose of your stock on hand. 

Look back over your career and find how often an idea 
of his has brought money and trade to you. He is in con- 
stant touch with the evolution of trade—he watches the suc- 
cessful methods of others, the selling schemes of some dis- 
tant city that brought a revenue; this is yours for the 
asking. Meet him half way—tell him your troubles, the 
competition you have to meet, your plans for the future. 

Depend upon it, your confidence will be respected, and 
in return you will receive helpful advice. The advances 
along this line should. however, come from you. It is the 
duty of the patient to go to the doctor—not the doctor to 
seek the patient. If your business is in an unhealthy con- 
dition, talk it over with your friend, the salesman. He will 
give you sound advice, and you will never be troubled with 
a bill for professional services. 

Push, Don’t Knock. 

I called on a friend in the downtown district the other 
day, and on thé swinging door leading into his office I 
noticed a little white enameled sign with black lettering 
that read: “ Push! Don’t Knock!” 

Gentlemen, I want you to take that as your motto for 
the current year: “ Push! Don’t Knock!” Push the town 
you live in, push forward the clerks who help you in your 
business—push your fellow tradesmen, and take a vital in- 
terest in the affairs of your community. Forget the petty 
prejudices that cause you to look upon your competitor as 
an enemy. The man across the street is not a bad fellow 
when you get to know him. Notwithstanding the old Bib- 
lical injunction, “‘ Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
the world to-day has little use for the “ knocker.” We are 
growing broader-gauged; a national trade uplift is going on. 

Wheh you are in the game, play it, and play it hard— 
but play it on the level. Let us have no off-side plays. The 
rules of the game are stricter, the rewards greater, but an 
umpire called Public Opinion will rule you out of the game 
at the first attempt at tricky play. 


Salesmen of To-Day and 10 Years Since. 


With all due reverence for the knights of the road who 
are dead and gone, I believe that the salesmen of to-day, as 
a body, are more intelligent, more thorough in their work, ; 
more loyal to the best interests of the dealer than were the 
salesmen of a decade ago. The law of progress calls for a 
higher standard of business ethics. The practices that were 
in vogue then would not be tolerated now. 

The work you have accomplished in the past five years 
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in eliminating unjust competition has been truly marvel- 
ous, but I believe you will agree with me when I say that 
in all stages you have had the loyal support of the traveling 
salesmen. He is your friend, loyal, and true to you, not 
alone for the orders he receives, which are welcome, but 
because he likes the game, the enthusiasm that goes with 
conflict, the excitement of the battle, and incidentally be- 
cause he realizes your success means his success. 


Ohio Hardware Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 

NDER circumstances and amid surroundings which 
have become familiar but none the less appreciated, 
the fifteenth annual convention of the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation met on Tuesday, 23d inst., in Columbus. Of 
the previous conventions of this organization no less than 
eight have been held in the Buckeye capital. Although 
marred by an incessant downpour of rain, this opening 
diay measures fully up to the high standard which has 

been set on previous occasions. 

The officers and committees in charge are to be con- 
gratulated on the smoothness and adequacy of arrange- 
ments, and the large attendance of members and guests 
who are scattered through the hotels of the city. The 
eonvention headquarters, at the Southern Hotel, the 
meeting place, at the auditorium of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Hardware show, at Memorial Hall, all 
afford their usual convenient and satisfactory accommo- 
dations. 

At the opening session on Tuesday afternoon the in- 
vocation was pronounced by Rev. Washington Gladden, 
and an address of welcome was made by Governor Har- 
mon. President A. L. Shearer, Dayton, appropriately re- 
sponded for the association. Addresses followed by W. 
D. Moody, manager of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, who spoke on organization in business, and E. F. 
Nefz, Chicago, who spoke on salesmanship. The con- 
vention committees were then announced. 

In the evening an informal reception was given by the 
Hardware merchants of Columbus and the association 
jointly to the members and their ladies, the exhibitors, 
traveling men and other guests. The affair was arranged 
by a committee headed by O. L. Davis, Smith Bros. Hard- 
ware Company, Columbus, and in spite of very inclement 
weather was enjoyed by a large gathering. 

———_+-+e 

THE CAMPBELL IRON Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
«contracted with the Chapline Realty & Construction Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., for the erection of two three-story 
and basement warehouses, 41 x 134 ft. each, and one two- 
story warehouse to cover the same ground area, work on 
which is now progressing at 809-819 Cass avenue, under 
J. M. Dunham, architect. Windows on exposed sides will 
be of metal frame and wired glass, walls and floors of 
heavy construction, openings protected by fire doors and 
equipped with electric elevators. The improvements will 
represent an outlay of about $75,000, and in a few months 
the management expect to be carrying a full stock of 
Iron, Steel Heavy Hardware and supplies for black- 
smiths, wagonmakers, horseshoers, merchants, contrac- 
tors and kindred users. 


THE WRIGHT-THIFFAULT COMPANY, 101 East Kinzie 
street, Chicago, Ill., has just sold its business to the 
McVoy Sheet & Tin Plate Company, comprising its entire 
stock of Tin Plates (Coke, Charcoal and Ternes), Gal- 
vanized Sheets and all other sheet metal goods. Charles 
G. Warren, vice-president of the Wright-Thiffault Com- 
pany, will represent the McVoy Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany. 


THE Burns, Sttver & Co., Bridgeport, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 19, changed its corporate name to the Burns & 
Bassick Company, being a change in name only, with no 
change of stock holdings or officers, it is said. The com- 
pany manufactures Drawer Pulls, Knobs, Escutcheons, 
Brass and Bronze Castings and Brass and Bronze Spe- 
cialties, and has recently increased its factory buildings 
and manufacturing facilities. 
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NEW YORK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


The retail Hardware merchants of New York have never held a more satisfactory convention than that which 
concluded last Friday. In attendance, in the enjoyableness of the entertainment features, and especially in the 
interest and profit of the business sessions, there was ground for satisfaction and congratulation. While the 
membership rolls do not grow as rapidly as might be hoped, there has been a healthy growth during the year 
and great progress in all directions has been made since the association last met in Rochester five years ago. 
The accommodations afforded by this fine, enterprising city, which is the home of many manufacturers serving 
the Hardware trade, and the liberal hospitality of its loyal and public-spirited citizens in all branches of business, 
whose rallying cry is, “ Do it for Rochester,” left nothing to be desired. 


The first day of the convention, and the opening ses- 
sion, reported in our last issue, were interfered with by a 
severe storm, which delayed the arrival-of many mem- 
bers. On the second day, however, and thereafter, the 
weather was good. A good crowd was on hand for both 
the Wednesday and Thursday sessions, which were of a 
most interesting and valuable character. At the Friday 
session the attendance was considerably reduced by the 
departure of many members for their homes, which was 
much regretted, as this meeting was given up almost en- 
tirely to the Question Box and developed discussions of 
practical problems met by every Hardware merchant. 

Legislation. 

A report was rendered by the Committee on Legisla- 
tion telling what had been done to keep the members 
posted during the year regarding proposed legislation, at 
the same time suggesting what action might best be taken 
to protect their interests. Particular importance is at- 
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tached to the present movement in the State to secure the 
repeal of the garnishment law, a movement to which all 
mercantile interests are vigorously opposed. Geo. S. 
Hughes, Utica, of the Merchants’ Legislative League, gave 
a talk on this subject, explaining the various aspects of 
the law and the situation at some length, and answering 
many questions put to him by members. 

Opposition was also expressed to a bill prohibiting the 
sale of Revolvers and Cartridges for same to persons 
not having a license to carry a Revolver. The ground was 
taken that such a law would deprive the trade of a large 
and profitable portion of their business and would clearly 
favor merchants in other States, who could sell this class 
of merchandise to residents of New York without violat- 
ing any law. 


Organization. 


As the incorporation of the association has been 
effected during the past year, matters relating to organi- 
zation required considerable attention. A meeting was 
held to wind up the old association, and several changes 
were made in the present constitution as recommended 
by C. E. Wethey, Port Byron, chairman of the Or- 
ganization Committee, which had acted under competent 
legal advice. Perhaps the most important change was 
the provision for an Advisory Board, consisting of ex- 
presidents, to advise with the president and other offi- 
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cers, and have charge of any special funds, such as 
income derived from exhibits. 


Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 


Secretary J. B. Foley made a brief report of his work 
during the year, the principal feature being the addition 
to the membership of about 50 new names. Unfortu- 
nately, the association has not grown by this entire num- 
ber, as quite a few names have been dropped for non- 
payment of dues. 

F. E. Pelton, treasurer, made a detailed report of 
receipts and expenditures, showing the finances of the 
association to be in satisfactory condition. 


Parcel Post. 

The subject of parcel post was introduced by Presi- 
dent Bradish in his annual address, and also by Secre- 
tary Corey of the National Retail Hardware Association. 
Nothing was brought out in this connection with which 
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readers of The Iron Age and its reports of recent con- 
ventions are not already familiar. Special interest was 
added to the discussion by the receipt of a dispatch, stat- 
ing that the Post Office Appropriation bill had been re- 
ported, embodying an amendment providing for an ex- 
perimental parcel post on a few rural routes. It was 
voted to send a telegram to the New York Senators urg- 
ing them to oppose the measure. Before the close of the 
convention, however, it was learned that the amendment 
had been quashed, as noted in the letter of our Washing- 
ton correspondent given on another page. 


Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the usual 
complimentary and appreciative resolutions which were 
adopted. A resolution was also adopted expressing the 
sentiment of the association that manufacturers of gal- 
vanized ware or other sheet metal ware, wooden ware, 
&e., should refrain from selling grocers, the ground being 
taken that these were strictly Hardware lines. 


Address of F. Alexander Chandler. 


The attendance at the convention of F. Alexander 
Chandler, Boston, a prominent member of the New Eng- 
land Association and a director of the National Associa- 
tion, was greatly appreciated. Mr. Chandler is an in- 
telligent and enthusiastic association worker and an ex- 
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cellent speaker. He delivered an able and thoughtful 
address at the Thursday session which was substantially 
as follows: 


It seems to me in carrying on this association work that 
our associations are formed for co-operation, agitation or 
segregation. I think that our work has combined, perhaps, 
the first two of these points. I think the co-operative idea 
of association work will continue to give us the strength we 
desire and need to keep us in the field. The originators of 
the association work had considerable difficulty in getting 
representative men from the different towns. There was 
that feeling of, ‘“ Well, if Smith goes in, that will be enough 
for this town; they won’t want me,” not as the friendly 
competitor, but the bound-to-be-enemy. So that the original 
workers in Hardware and other association fields had that 
to contend with. 

As we got into it a little further we had in particular the 
idea that the organization was being developed as a segre- 
grated body for a chosen few, and if a man didn’t have as 
big investment as another he would not be recognized, that 
he would be simply a tailender, and so he said: “I'll wait 
until they get more of the little fellows in.” Those were 
largely the questions which the original workers had to con- 
tend with, and they had hard work to maintain the interest 
year by year. 


One for All and All for One. 


If we go at association work on broad lines, as I under- 
stand it is intended, the greatest good for the greatest number, 
we will find more of interest to all of us, and I think we 
have eradicated this spirit of dissension and bad feeling to- 
ward one another. Of course, the issues which we meet in 
association work are radically different in some sections, and 
therefore our experience in New England may not be the 
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same as yours. But all of us meet the unscrupulous con- 
tracter, and if we are friendly with our competitor we don’t 
like to see him stung, and we say to him: “ So-and-so is a 
good man to let alone.” So that I say the association in 
the way of exchange of credit memorandums is of inestimable 
value. 

Then there is the matter of unifermity of prices. Prob- 
ably all of you have had a customer come in and say, “ John, 
I have got to cut you out; Tom will give me a better price.” 
If you are right and feel sure that you are, call up your com- 
petitor and find out whether your customer is misrepresent- 
ing the situation. I do not think we want to have in our 
association any man who is not a clean competitor. If we 
have a man who pursues methods in our association which 
we do not think are methods which our association stands 
for, have a committee call his attention to these facts. This 
will many times correct the fault. If you find jobbers sell- 
ing in a way menacing to the retail trade, make your com- 
plaint to him before you cut him off your list. 


Opportunities for Progressive Work. 

Then through the State Association a great deal can be 
accomplished by the Legislation Committee. Good roads, 
for example, and other State legislation bearing directly on 
the Hardware trade. Then from the State into the National 
Association and we find general subjects of interest. 

It seems to me the first question asked us when we ap- 
proach a man and ask him to become an association member 
is, “ What am I going to get out of it?” The first thing he 
wants to know is what direct benefit he is going to -derive. 
On that score we no doubt point to the mutual insurance, 
which has been worked out to be not only a very good thing, 
but a very ‘wholesome way of binding the trade together. 
And so all of us can answer a question of that sort with a 
good reply. 

But do not lose track of the more abstract policies which 
we have to offer a prospective member. We must have the 
issues, ultimate results and ambitions so broad and so highly 
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aimed that we will at all times have a goal and something 
to work for worthy of every individual member and worthy 
of the support of all persons not as yet members of our fold. 
It seems to me that in getting at the issues and making reso- 
lutions in our conventions we must be careful that the issues 
are not grasped at and the resolutions snapped up on imma- 
ture judgment. To my mind a vote on a resolution on some 
broad issues as the postal revision with which we are not 
fully acquainted might better be stricken from the records 
of the meeting. I hope your officers in the future will have 
that judgment to advise you not to overstep the best interests 
of your association by making snap judgments on some- 
thing on which you are not fully posted and not be in a very 
embarrassing position by which afterward you might wish 
it had been léft undone. 


Association Work a Labor of Love. 


Now, in the matter of association officers and their work. 
With almost no exceptions the officers of every State associa- 
tion are unpaid men; busy Hardwaremen doing the work as 
a labor of love. These men take their office both as an 
honor and with the desire of pushing forward the work. In 
order to accomplish the best results, they need and desire 
the support and wholesome interest of every man in the 
association. 

If we are going to have a strong association we must 
build it up by strong individual effort. Our individual ef- 
forts are just as material and just as important in the 
national association of which we are members as the indi- 
vidual vote of the citizen of the United States is in our great 
and grand government. 


Obligations to the Trade Press. 


In order to accomplish the work we must give consid- 
erable time and thought to the issues. In the preparation 
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of this work we cannot give too much attention to the assist- 
ance which has been given us by our friends of the trade 
press. I see with us this afternoon a number of our friends 
in whose pages, both reportorially and editorially, the Hard- 
ware associations have received courteous treatment. Look 
at it in the broad sense. Any of us who know anything 
about newspaper work have to concede the fact that the 
reading columns do not furnish revenue for their support. 
These trade papers give us unbiased judgment and crit- 
icisms from any standpoint whatsoever and have helped us 
build up our association, and I think we ought to recognize 
this and at least give them a vote of thanks. By reading the 
trade papers, National Bulletin, or all of them, you will find 
that the issues throughout the country are in many instances 
similar, and in that way we keep posted more closely, and 
by following them up where a letter is desired and sent 
promptly we can aid the association work of the country. 


Hardware Exhibitions. 


Now regarding the different forms of State conventions: 
Some have closed sessions and Question Box discussions; 
others eliminate the exhibition feature of it, which to my 
mind is an important detail of the work. Some characterize 
it as a “hold-up” on the manufacturer. I believe if the 
manufacturer has something legitimate to show us we are 
perfectly fair in offering him the opportunity to show it. 
If a manufacturer can come here and strike two or three 
hundred dealers and introduce a good line, perhaps a new 
one, there is no better way he can reach those busy dealers 
on one expense account. I hope in appreciation of his cour- 
tesy we will bring our order books with us and look over the 
list of those here represented before buying, so that we can 
show a concrete appreciation of their being with us. 

We will find in every community the Hardwareman and 
his family stand as high as any of our professional brothers. 
A man cannot go into the Hardware business and amount 
to anything in two or three years. It takes years of experi- 
ence to run a first-class Hardware store. It takes years to 
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learn how to conduct new lines. Some of us carry absolutely 
nothing in the way of household goods, Washing Machines, 
nevertheless, we have to recognize the man who has Kitchen- 
ware, Willowware, &c., and yet in a broad way we are all 
Hardwaremen, meeting together in a friendly spirit under 
this broad association and honorable name of Hardware. 


Results of Association Effort. 


The association effort is doing a lot of good throughout 
the country. We have but to look about us and realize that 
the association movement is accomplishing great work in 
other lines than Hardware. Take, for instance, the tene- 
ment house crusade, insisting on lighted rooms, good ventila- 
tion, proper fire escapes—an earnest effort fo stamp out tu- 
berculosis. In the National exhibit held at Philadelphia 
they had a device to impress upon the publie the deaths from 
consumption, a bell rang and a light flashed every 2 minutes 
and 48 seconds, showing that in every 2 minutes and 48 sec- 
onds there was a death from consumption. The doctors have 
pointed out that much of this tuberculosis can be stamped 
out by the elimination of windowless rooms, and to a greater 
extent the evil of expectorating broadcast. 

While public opinion has started such crusades and so 
entirely for general and public good, we in our National As- 
sociation work are accomplishing a work for the benefit of 
the general public. What seemed to me a very important 
act through our association on this matter of parcel post 
was taken up in Philadelphia on Saturday, when a commit- 
tee of eight of us'called on Senator Penrose and after a con- 
ference with him, retired with the assurance that we had 
him with us to a considerable extent on the parcel post 
question. 

Speaking from the standpoint of my own house, I would 
like to see parcel post come; we could make money. But 
neither my partner nor myself believe it is for the best in- 
terests of the public at large. We can get some idea of how 
it would work out when we think of the overcrowded condi- 
tion of the mails at Christmas time. Bven on Valentine’s 
Day those little paper missives held the mails up for sev- 
eral hours. Furthermore, there is no just reason why the 
Government, why the postal department should undertake 
this extra service when it cannot be expected to be self- 
supporting. It seems to me the parcel post matter is one 
that we must not let slide through without the earnest in- 
dividual effort of each of us. 

If you will take from me, representing the National As- 
sociation, the suggestion that we keep on in this co-operative 
spirit of association; everybody working to know one an- 
other better; willing to hear reports and complaints which 
we have against them; look upon the trade press as our 
friends; look upon our association officers as men needing 
our individual support ; look more deeply into the principles 
your association stands for and then work accordingly, if 
you will follow my suggestion you will build up an associa- 
tion to be proud of. 


Election of Officers. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

PRESIDENT, A. E. Towne, Saratoga. 

First Vick-PRESIDENT, A, Stewart, Ft. Plain. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, C. E. Wethey, Pt. Byron. 

SecRETARY, J. B. Foley, Syracuse. 

TREASURER, F. EB. Pelton, Herkimer. 

Dreectors: J. H. Bradish, Batavia; A. F. Miller, 
Olean; F. J. Houk, Owego; F. W. Stevens, Oneonta; C. 
E. Disele, Buffalo; William Fowler, White Plains. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION: J. H. Bradish, 
Batavia; J. B. Foley, Syracuse; J. G. Ferres, Johnstown: 
A. E. Towne, Saratoga; L. J. Ernst, Rochester. 


Address of R. R. Williams. 


R. R. Williams, Hardware editor of The Iron Age, 
was called upon to address the convention Thursday 
afternoon. His remarks were of a congratulatory and 
suggestive character. Mr. Williams has from the first 
been an active member of the association, and, carrying 
its credentials, has visited almost every State organiza- 
tion in the country. He referred especially to his recent 
visits to the State associations of Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Texas and Oklahoma, to whose merchants he paid high 
tribute. He referred warmly to his relations with the 
New York body, both individually and collectively. He 
brought out forcibly the dignity of a business life and 
suggested the happiness and inspiration which might be 
enjoyed by a merchant who learned to regard his work as 
a high calling. Touching on association work, he pointed 
out the opportunities for progress and growth. Without 
minimizing the value of organized activity, he declared 
that the greatest benefits from the associations were those 
received by the merchants individually as they learned 
from other merchants and were enabled with broader 
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views and enlarged information to carry on their business 
in a fraternal spirit and with up to date methods. 


Entertainment. 


The smoker given by the local jobbers and manufac- 
turers on Wednesday evening was .an occasion of good 
fellowship that will long be remembered. It was held 
in a large department store restaurant which for .the 
occasion answered all the purposes of a club and was 
an affair of wide open hospitality participated in by 
between 600 and 700 guests. While thanks and apprecia- 
tion were due to all the hosts special mention should be 
made of J. H. Boucher, Mathews & Boucher, for his large 
part in promoting the affair, and of L. S. Foulkes, Roch- 
ester Stamping Company, who played the part of master 
of ceremonies with inexhaustible energy, tact and rare 
good humor. First rate music was furnished by a large 
orchestra, which played with tireless spirit for the sing- 
ing of popular and patriotic airs. Everybody sang, the 
words of more than a dozen songs being attractively 
printed for the occasion. Then there was vaudeville by 
good performers, followed by wrestling and boxing. Every 
one voted this smoker one of the best that he had ever 
attended. 


The hosts included Mayor Edgerton, Edward G. Miner, 
president, Chamber of Commerce; S. R. Clarke, secre- 
tary, Chamber of Commerce, and the following Rochester 
manufacturers and jobbers: 


Atlantic Stamping Co. 
Barnard, Porter & Viall. 
Boutell Mfg. Co. 
Caldwell Mfg. Co. 
Wilmot-Castle Co. 
Clark Paint & Oil Co. 
Co-operative Foundry Co. Rochester Lead Works. 
Enterprise Foundry Co. Rochester Non-Rust Tinware 
Follansbee Bros. Co. Co. 

Galusha Stove Co Rochester Stamping Co. 

Cc. T. Ham Mfg. Co, Sill Stove Works. 

Howe & Rogers Co. Samuel Sloan & Co. 


Phillips & Clark Stove Co. 
Pritchard-Strong Co. 
Pullman Mfg. Co. 

Puritan Soap Co, 

Robeson Cutlery Co. 
Rochestet Rubber Co. 


Hunting Co. Star Egg Carrier & Tray Mfg. 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. Co. 
Mack & Co. Taylor Instrument: Coe. 


Mathews & Boucher. Weaver, Palmer & Richmond. 


F. B. Pease & Co. 

The banquet Thursday evening at the Seneca was a 
delightful occasion. The menu was excellent, there was 
good music, and the speaking was of a high order. 
President Bradish introduced as toastmaster S. R. 
Clarke, secretary of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, who gracefully presented the following speakers: 
Ex-State Senator W. W. Armstrong, F’. Alexander Chand- 
ler, Boston; A. E. Sutherland, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and R. R. Williams, The Iron Age. 

Mr. Armstrong’s good natured raillery of his friends 
in the Hardware trade aroused much laughter. Mr. 
Chandler spoke of the felicitous change in convention 
habits and spirit as represented by the presence of the 
ladies, concluding with an amusing tale which he gravely 
referred to as occurring on his trip to Rochester with 
Mrs. Chandler. 

The address of Judge Sutherland will long be remem- 
bered by those who heard it. He pointed out the great 
improvement which has come about in business habits 
and standards as reflected by the development of the 
law particularly as applied to purchases and sales of 
merchandise. He declared that personality and reputa- 
tion are steadily becoming more and more important as 
factors in business success and advised all merchants 
who were incorporating their business to give a per- 
sonal name. Although directed in a serious, thoughtful 
vein, Mr. Sutherland’s address also abounded in humor, 
his numerous appropriate Scotch stories being ‘especially 
enjoyed. R. R. Williams was the closing speaker, and 
the banquet concluded with the singing of “ Auld Sang 
Lyne.” 


QUESTION BOX. : 


The Question Box was in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of L. G. Mattison, Newark; G. A. Tuttle, Palmyra, 
and A. E. Marshall, Lyons. At the Thursday session it 
was conducted by Secretary Corey of the National Asso- 
ciation, and at the closing session by Mr. Mattison. The 
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cellent speaker. He delivered an able and thoughtful 
address at the Thursday session which was substantially 
as follows: 


It seems to me in carrying on this association work that 
our associations are formed for co-operation, agitation or 
segregation. I think that our work has combined, perhaps, 
the first two of these points. I think the co-operative idea 
of association work will continue to give us the strength we 
desire and need to keep us in the field. The originators of 
the association work had considerable difficulty in getting 
representative men from the different towns. There was 
that feeling of, ‘‘ Well, if Smith goes in, that will be enough 
for this town; they won’t want me,” not as the friendly 
competitor, but the bound-to-be-enemy. So that the original 
workers in Hardware and other association fields had that 
to contend with. 

As we got into it a little further we had in particular the 
idea that the organization was being developed as a segre- 
grated body for a chosen few, and if a man didn’t have as 
big investment as another he would not be recognized, that 
he would be simply a tailender, and so he said: “I'll wait 
until they get more of the little fellows in.” Those were 
largely the questions which the original workers had to con- 
tend with, and they had hard work to maintain the interest 
year by year. 


One for All and All for One. 


If we go at association work on broad lines, as I under- 
stand it is intended, the greatest good for the greatest number, 
we will find more of interest to all of us, and I think we 
have eradicated this spirit of dissension and bad feeling to- 
ward one another. Of course, the issues which we meet in 
association work are radically different in some sections, and 
therefore our experience in New England may not be the 
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same as yours. But all of us meet the unscrupulous con- 
tracter, and if we are friendly with our competitor we don’t 
like to see him stung, and we say to him: “ So-and-so is a 
good man to let alone.” So that I say the association in 
the way of exchange of credit memorandums is of inestimable 
value. 

Then there is the matter of unifermity of prices. Prob- 
ably all of you have had a customer come in and say, “ John, 
I have got to cut you out; Tom will give me a better price.” 
If you are right and feel sure that you are, call up your com- 
petitor and find out whether your customer is misrepresent- 
ing the situation. I do not think we want to have in our 
association any man who is not a clean competitor. If we 
have a man who pursues methods in our association which 
we do not think are methods which our association stands 
for, have a committee call his attention to these facts. This 
will many times correct the fault. If you find jobbers sell- 
ing in a way menacing to the retail trade, make your com- 
plaint to him before you cut him off your list. 


Opportunities for Progressive Work. 

Then through the State Association a great deal can be 
accomplished by the Legislation Committee. Good roads, 
for example, and other State legislation bearing directly on 
the Hardware trade. Then from the State into the National 
Association and we find general subjects of interest. 

It seems to me the first question asked us when we ap- 
proach a man and ask him to become an association member 
is, “ What am I going to get out of it?” The first thing he 
wants to know is what direct benefit he is going to -derive. 
On that score we no doubt point to the mutual insurance, 
which has been worked out to be not only a very good thing, 
but a very’ wholesome way of binding the trade together. 
And so all of us can answer a question of that sort with a 
good reply. 

But do not lose track of the more abstract policies which 
we have to offer a prospective member. We must have the 
issues, ultimate results and ambitions so broad and so highly 
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aimed that we will at all times have a goal and something 
to work for worthy.of every individual member and worthy 
of the support of all persons not as yet members of our fold. 
It seems to me that in getting at the issues and making reso- 
lutions in our conventions we must be careful that the issues 
are not grasped at and the resolutions snapped up on imma- 
ture judgment. To my mind a vote on a resolution on some 
broad issues as the postal revision with which we are not 
fully acquainted might better be stricken from the records 
of the meeting. I hope your officers in the future will have 
that judgment to advise you not to overstep the best interests 
of your association by making snap judgments on some- 
thing on which you are not fully posted and not be in a very 
embarrassing position by which afterward you might wish 
it had been léft undone. 


Association Work a Labor of Love. 


Now, in the matter of association officers and their work. 
With almost no exceptions the officers of every State associa- 
tion are unpaid men; busy Hardwaremen doing the work as 
a labor of love. These men take their office both as an 
honor and with the desire of pushing forward the work. In 
order to accomplish the best results, they need and desire 
the support and wholesome interest of every man in the 
association. 

If we are going to have a strong association we must 
build it up by strong individual effort. Our individual ef- 
forts are just as material and just as important in the 
national association of which we are members as the indi- 
vidual vote of the citizen of the United States is in our great 
and grand government. 


Obligations to the Trade Press. 


In order to accomplish the work we must give consid- 
erable time and thought to the issues. In the preparation 
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of this work we cannot give too much attention to the assist- 
ance which has been given us by our friends of the trade 
press. I see with us this afternoon a number of our friends 
in whose pages, both reportorially and editorially, the Hard- 
ware associations have received courteous treatment. Look 
at it in the broad sense. Any of us who know anything 
about newspaper work have to concede the fact that the 
reading columns do not furnish revenue for their support. 
These trade papers give us unbiased judgment and crit- 
icisms from any standpoint whatsoever and have helped us 
build up our association, and I think we ought to recognize 
this and at least give them a vote of thanks. By reading the 
trade papers, National Bulletin, or all of them, you will find 
that the issues throughout the country are in many instances 
similar, and in that way we keep posted more closely, and 
by following them up where a letter is desired and sent 
promptly we can aid the association work of the country. 


Hardware Exhibitions. 


Now regarding the different forms of State conventions: 
Some have closed sessions and Question Box discussions; 
others eliminate the exhibition feature of it, which to my 
mind is an important detail of the work. Some characterize 
it as a “hold-up” on the manufacturer. I believe if the 
manufacturer has something legitimate to show us we are 
perfectly fair in offering him the opportunity to show it. 
If a manufacturer can come here and strike two or three 
hundred dealers and introduce a good line, perhaps a new 
one, there is no better way he can reach those busy dealers 
on one expense account. I hope in appreciation of his cour- 
tesy we will bring our order books with us and look over the 
list of those here represented before buying, so that we can 
show a concrete appreciation of their being with us. 

We will find in every community the Hardwareman and 
his family stand as high as any of our professional brothers. 
A man cannot go into the Hardware business and amount 
to anything in two or three years. It takes years of experi- 
ence to run a first-class Hardware store. It takes years to 
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learn how to conduct new lines. Some of us carry absolutely 
nothing in the way of household goods, Washing Machines, 
nevertheless, we have to recognize the man who has Kitchen- 
ware, Willowware, &c., and yet in a broad way we are all 
Hardwaremen, meeting together in a friendly spirit under 
this broad association and honorable name of Hardware. 


Results of Association Effort. 

The association effort is doing a lot of good throughout 
the country. We have but to look about us and realize that 
the association movement is accomplishing great work in 
other lines than Hardware. Take, for instance, the tene- 
ment house crusade, insisting on lighted rooms, good ventila- 
tion, proper fire escapes—an earnest effort fo stamp out tu- 
berculosis. In the National exhibit held at Philadelphia 
they had a device to impress upon the public the deaths from 
consumption, a bell rang and a light flashed every 2 minutes 
and 438 seconds, showing that in every 2 minutes and 43 sec- 
onds there was a death from consumption. The doctors have 
pointed out that much of this tuberculosis can be stamped 
out by the elimination of windowless rooms, and to a greater 
extent the evil of expectorating broadcast. 

While public opinion has started such crusades and so 
entirely for general and public good, we in our National As- 
sociation work are accomplishing a work for the benefit of 
the general public. What seemed to me a very important 
act through our association on this matter of parcel post 
was taken up in Philadelphia on Saturday, when a commit- 
tee of eight of us'called on Senator Penrose and after a con- 
ference with him, retired with the assurance that we had 
him with us to a considerable extent on the parcel post 
question. 

Speaking from the standpoint of my own house, I would 
like to see parcel post come; we could make money. But 
neither my partner nor myself believe it is for the best in- 
terests of the public at large. We can get some idea of how 
it would work out when we think of the overcrowded condi- 
tion of the mails at Christmas time. Even on Valentine’s 
Day those little paper missives held the mails up for sev- 
eral hours. Furthermore, there is no just reason why the 
Government, why the postal department should undertake 
this extra service when it cannot be expected to be self- 
supporting. It seems to me the parcel post matter is one 
that we must not let slide through without the earnest in- 
dividual effort of each of us. 

If you will take from me, representing the National As- 
sociation, the suggestion that we keep on in this co-operative 
spirit of association; everybody working to know one an- 
other better; willing to hear reports and complaints which 
we have against them; look upon the trade press as our 
friends; look upon our association officers as men needing 
our individual support; look more deeply into the principles 
your association stands for and then work accordingly, if 
you will follow my suggestion you will build up an associa- 
tion to be proud of. 


Election of Officers. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

PRESIDENT, A. E. Towne, Saratoga. 

First Vick-PrRESIDENT, A. Stewart, Ft. Plain. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, C. BE. Wethey, Pt. Byron. 

SEcRETARY, J. B. Foley, Syracuse. 

TREASURER, F. B. Pelton, Herkimer. 

Drrectors: J. H. Bradish, Batavia; A. F. Miller, 
Olean; F. J. Houk, Owego; F. W. Stevens, Oneonta; C. 
E. Disele, Buffalo; William Fowler, White Plains. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION: J. H. Bradish, 
Batavia ; J. B. Foley, Syracuse; J. G. Ferres, Johnstown; 
A. BE. Towne, Saratoga; L. J. Ernst, Rochester. 


Address of R. R. Williams. 


R. R. Williams, Hardware editor of The Iron Age, 
was called upon to address the convention Thursday 
afternoon. His remarks were of a congratulatory and 
suggestive character. Mr. Williams has from the first 
been an active member of the association, and, carrying 
its credentials, has visited almost every State organiza- 
tion in the country. He referred especially to his recent 
visits to the State associations of Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Texas and Oklahoma, to whose merchants he paid high 
tribute. He referred warmly to his relations with the 
New York body, both individually and collectively. He 
brought out forcibly the dignity of a business life and 
suggested the happiness and inspiration which might be 
enjoyed by a merchant who learned to regard his work as 
a high calling. Touching on association work, he pointed 
out the opportunities for progress and growth. Without 
minimizing the value of organized activity, he declared 
that the greatest benefits from the associations were those 
received by the merchants individually as they learned 
from other merchants and were enabled with broader 
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views and enlarged information to carry on their business 
in a fraternal spirit and with up to date methods. 


Entertainment. 


The smoker given by the local jobbers and manufac- 
turers on Wednesday evening was an occasion of good 
fellowship that will long be remembered. It was held 
in a large department store restaurant which for the 
occasion answered all the purposes of a club and was 
an affair of wide open hospitality participated in by 
between 600 and 700 guests. While thanks and apprecia- 
tion were due to all the hosts special mention should be 
made of J. H. Boucher, Mathews & Boucher, for his large 
part in promoting the affair, and of L. S. Foulkes, Roch- 
ester Stamping Company, who played the part of master 
of ceremonies with inexhaustible energy, tact and rare 
good humor. First rate music was furnished by a large 
orchestra, which played with tireless spirit for the sing- 
ing of popular and patriotic airs. Everybody sang, the 
words of more than a dozen songs being attractively 
printed for the occasion. Then there was vaudeville by 
good performers, followed by wrestling and boxing. Every 
one voted this smoker one of the best that he had ever 
attended. 

The hosts included Mayor Edgerton, Edward G. Miner, 
president, Chamber of Commerce; 8S. R. Clarke, secre- 
tary, Chamber of Commerce, and the following Rochester 
manufacturers and jobbers: 
Atlantic Stamping Co. 
Barnard, Porter & Viall. 
Boutell Mfg. Co. 

Caldwell Mfg. Co. 
Wilmot-Castle Co. 

Clark Paint & Oil Co. 
Co-operative Foundry Co. Rochester Lead Works. 
Enterprise Foundry Co. Rochester Non-Rust Tinware 
Follansbee Bros. Co. Co. 

Galusha Stove Co Rochester Stamping Co. 


Cc. T. Ham Mfg. Co, Sill Stove Works. 
Howe & Rogers Co. Samuel Sloan & Co. 


Phillips & Clark Stove Co. 
Pritchard-Strong Co. 
Pullman Mfg. Co. 

Puritan Soap Co, 

Robeson Cutlery Co. 
Rochestet Rubber Co. 


Hunting Co. Star Egg Carrier & Tray Mfg. 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. Co. 
Mack & Co. Taylor Instrument: Co. 


Mathews & Boucher. Weaver, Palmer & Richmond. 


F. B. Pease & Co. 


The banquet Thursday evening at the Seneca was a 
delightful occasion. The menu was excellent, there was 
good music, and the speaking was of a high order. 
President Bradish introduced as toastmaster S. R. 
Clarke, secretary of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, who gracefully presented the following speakers: 
Ex-State Senator W. W. Armstrong, F. Alexander Chand- 
ler, Boston; A. BE. Sutherland, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and R. R. Williams, The Iron Age. 

Mr. Armstrong’s good natured raillery of his friends 
in the Hardware trade aroused much laughter. Mr. 
Chandler spoke of the felicitous change in convention 
habits and spirit as represented by the presence of the 
ladies, concluding with an amusing tale which he gravely 
referred to as occurring on his trip to Rochester with 
Mrs. Chandler. 

The address of Judge Sutherland will long be remem- 
bered by those who heard it. He pointed out the great 
improvement which has come about in business habits 
and standards as reflected by the development of the 
law particularly as applied to purchases and sales of 
merchandise. He declared that personality and reputa- 
tion are steadily becoming more and more important as 
factors in business success and advised all merchants 
who were incorporating their business to give a per- 
sonal name. Althongh directed in a serious, thoughtful 
vein, Mr. Sutherland’s address also abounded in humor, 
his numerous appropriate Scotch stories being ‘especially 
enjoyed. R. R. Williams was the closing speaker, and 
the banquet concluded with the singing of “ Auld Sang 
Lyne.” 

QUESTION BOX. : 


The Question Box was in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of L. G. Mattison, Newark; G. A. Tuttle, Palmyra, 
and A. E. Marshall, Lyons. At the Thursday session it 
was conducted by Secretary Corey of the National Asso- 
ciation, and at the closing session by Mr. Mattison. The 
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discussions were largely confined to the questions listed 
on the programme, which were as follows: 


1. Can volume and profits of business be increased 
without increasing capital stock? 

2. How can we reduce our credits profitably? 

3. Is it well to encourage selling merchandise on 
contracts, or conditional sales? 

4. How shall we deal with manufacturers or job- 
bers who sell to consumers? 

5. Is profit-sharing with employees profitable, or 
can it be made so? 

6. Is it wise for the average retailer to incorporate 
his business? 


7. How can this association be made more beneficial 

to its members? 

A noteworthy feature of the Question Box was the 
scant attention paid to mail] order houses. In connection 
with other matters it was brought out that while much 
has been accomplished by organized work, meeting this 
form of competition is coming to be more and more a 
problem for the individual, which must be solved by mer- 
chants meeting their customers over the counter day 
after day. 

The Matter of Donations. 

Touching on the question of contributing to local 
charitable, religious and fraternal work, Mr. Corey said 
he believed that their support of such objects was one of 
the strongest holds of local merchants and that it was 
wise for them to give as freely as they could afford. The 
importance of giving cheerfully .was emphasized and it 
was suggested that a man’s personal and business stand- 
ing profited more by giving a small amount with obvious 
cheerfulness and good will than by a larger donation in 
a less amiable spirit. 

Credite, 


As has been the case at recent conventions in many 
States, matters relating to credits commanded especial 
attention. It is generally appreciated that this is a de- 
partment of business affording much room for improve- 
ment, which may be accomplished by the interchange of 
ideas and experiences and by legitimate co-operation in 
a local way. A. Hawkins, Geneva, referred to the excel- 
lent results of an association of the retail merchants in 
all trades in that town, a report which was indorsed by 
members from several other places. The practical meth- 
ods of working in such an organization were briefly de- 
scribed. 

A Cash Business. 

Great interest was aroused by the statement of A. H. 
Smith, Jr., Smith Hardware Company, Oswego, that he 
had recently established his business on a cash basis. 
His plan to make this change popular among his custom- 
ers is to sell general merchandise 10 per cent. cheaper 
than formerly. This is emphasized not by making a re- 
duction in prices, but by handing back 10 per cent. of the 
purchase price every time a sale is made. It developed 
that Mr. Smith did not apply this method on Stoves, Re- 
frigerators, Fence, White Lead or on articles which have 
a resale price fixed by the manufacturers; also that 
monthly accounts were run for the accommodation of 
mills, contracting builders, &c. 


Cenditienal Sales. 


In discussing Question 3, relative to conditional sales, 
or sales on contracts, appreciative mention should be 
made of the work of G. A. Tuttle, Palmyra, of the Ques- 
tion Box Committee, who carefully investigated the sub- 
ject for the benefit of the members and studied up the 
law bearing on such sales, explaining just how they 
should be handled and what proceedings could be taken 
to recover in default of payment. It was voted that the 
Legislative Committee be requested to prepare a proper 
form of contract and send copies to the members, to- 
gether with instructions as to how to proceed in retake 
goods if the contract was not carried out. 

Some of the other questions were talked over fn a per- 
sonal and confidential way. Several members gave inti- 
mate details in connection with their own business which 
were of great value and interest to all, but could not be 
reported in these columns. Thanks were expressed to 
Mr. Chandler of Boston for information and suggestions 
given in this connection. It was voted that the Pro- 
gramme Committee be instructed to arrange that one full 
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secsion in the middle of the week be devoted to the 
Question Box next year. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BRADISH. 

Retiring President John Holley Bradish, Batavia, a 
merchant of recognized wisdom and ability, has shown 
himself an able and efficient executive, whose leadership 
has been of much profit to the association. He has given 
much conscientious attention to its affairs and has taken 
pains to visit other State conventions at his own expense, 
thus gaining ideas and experience from which the asso- 
ciation has benefited to no small degree. He presided at 
the business sessions with dignity and skill. In his in- 
teresting annual address, referred to in our report last 
week, he touched on the business outlook, the tariff and 
other matters of nationa! interest, and then referred to 
several practical features of association work. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider his recommendations, 
which made a favorable report. In the course of his ad- 
dress Mr. Bradish said, in part: 


I am more than ever convinced that no greater menace to 
the welfare of merchants in all lines in the smaller cities and 
villages can exist than that caused by the continued agita- 
tion in favor of the establishment by the postal department 
of the Federal Government of a parcel or merchandise post 
system. 


An Open Secret. 


That this agitation originated with the exclusively mail- 
order houses and department stores in the large cities, which 
make a feature of mail order business, is no longer a secret. 
That they conceived the plan with the idea that they would 
be the sole beneficiaries, every man with any degree of good 
sense who has looked into the matter must understand. 

Thus far they have failed in their endeavors, but the 
present Congress is being urged to enact a measure which 
those who have studied it closely are convinced is nothing 
more nor less than an opening wedge, an insidious attempt 
to establish a parcel post system which at its inception 
would seem to be a benefit to the sinall city and village 
merchants, but would soon be so changed that the results 
for which the mail order houses have been laboring so 
earnestly would be accomplished. 


Farmer Would Be the Loser in the Long Run. 


Those who have disapproved the inauguration of this 
system have based their opposition on the ground that it is 
directly in the interests of the trade of the great cities, and 
directly against the trade of the small cities and villages. 
They have maintained that while the farmer might save for 
a time a few dollars on his purchases in the big trade cen- 
ters, he would be the loser in the long run, because of the 
consequent death of the mercantile business in the com- 
munity in which he lives. Dead towns are poor neighbors. 

That the strength of this argument was appreciated by 
the advocates of the system is shown by the fact that the 
measure which is now being so strenuously proposed pro- 
vides that the service on rural routes shall be limited to 
packages mailed on such routes, or at the post offices from 
which the route starts. This would seem to remove the 
objection that the system would kill the business of rural 
communities. 


Would Mean General Merchandise Post. 


Such a system would be of no benefit, whatever, to the 
mail order houses, and yet they are offering no objection to 
it. The reason is plain enough. After such a system had 
been established, the mail order concerns would forthwith 
demand that it be declared unconstitutional, on the ground 
that it-was class legislation, and insist that its provisions be 
changed so as to create a general merchandise post. 


Senator Reot’s Position. 


Merchants in all lines should take off their coats and 
fight this movement with all the energy they can command. 
It is a fight for business life on the part of the small city 
and village. Petitions protesting against the enactment of 
any parcel post law should be sent to every member of Con- 
gress. Furthermore, it would seem to be advisable for every 
merchant personally to register his protest with his State 
Senator and Assemblyman, in view of the fact that Senator- 
elect Root in a recent address to the State Legislature con- 
fessed that he had been so long occupied with matters of a 
national scope that he would be obliged to depend on the 
State legislators to advise him what the public sentiment 
was regarding the subjects which directly affected his con- 
stituents ia the State. He especially mentioned the fact that 
he would like to know the sentiment regarding the parcel 
post system. 

Retail dealers, whose interests certainly are entitled to 
as much consideration as those of any other class of people, 
should see to it that it is made plain to Mr. Root that they 
are utterly opposed to the inauguration of any such system. 
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Good Roads. 


It seems to me that retail dealers, especially in small 
cities and large villages, should lend their aid to every move- 
ment looking toward the construction of good roads, under 
the new State law, in their respective localities. That such 
roads increase the traffic to towns to which they lead seems 
already to have been established, and the oftener the farmer 
comes to town the more often is he likely to visit the places 
of business of the retailers. 


Advantages of the Association. 

There was a time when individual effort was a power to 
be reckoned with, but that is a thing of the past. ‘To- 
day, combinations of capital, industry and labor hold abso- 
lute rule. Monopolies may be wrong in principle, they may 
be unconstitutional and illegal, but they exist, and there is 
every indication that they will continue to exist for some 
time. This being the case, merchants who must buy of 
manufacturers, and employ labor, cannot expect to attain a 
marked degree of continued success unless they, too, com- 
bine. Not necessarily to seek or invite conflict, but to be in 
a position to protect their rights when such rights are un- 
justly assailed. 

This is the sole object of the New York State Retail 
Hardware Association. It is not an association formed for 
the purpose of fixing prices or performing any other of those 
restrictive acts which are the only excuse for the existence 
of too many combinations. If is simply a body of men, 
bound together for the purpose of protecting their legitimate 
interests, through concerted movement. 

Topics discussed during the sessions of the annual con- 
ventions are of vital interest to every merchant, and these 
discussions enable him to profit by the actual experience of 
others. Furthermore, the meetings make it possible for 
members to meet prosperous men who have made more than 
ordinary success in the Hardware business, and who are not 
only willing but glad to impart the secrets of their success. 


Economy in Insurance. 


In addition to the advantages which I have enumerated, 
there is still another, which may appeal to the practical man 
more strongly than all other reasons combined. I refer to 
the insurance feature. In the Western States the marked 
success attained by the State Hardware associations has 
been to a considerable degree owing to the great saving made 
by insurance in the Hardware mutuals, to which only mem- 
bers of such associations are admitted. Members of the 
New York Association are entitled to take out insurance in 
the mutuals, which save to the insured from 30 to 50 per 
cent. in rates and afford him as good pro®ection as any of 
the old line companies. Any dealer who carries at least 
$2000 of insurance can annually save on his premiums more 
than enough to pay his association dues. 


Lecal Associations and Concert of Action. 


It was my privilege recently to attend a meeting and 

banquet given by the Buffalo Retail Hardware Merchants’ 
Association, an organization which has a large membership, 
and is doing effective work in its own field. It is my firm 
belief that too much cannot be said in favor of the forrna- 
tion of local organizations. ‘They are not only a great 
benefit to their members, as the Buffalo dealers can testify, 
but they strengthen our State association. 
“Even in villages where there may not be more than 
three or four dealers pleasant relations and complete under- 
standing among those three or four are bound to result in 
substantial benefits to all concerned. It is simply a realiza- 
tion on a small scale of the value of concerted action. Con- 
sider your competitor in business as a friend instead of an 
enemy. Discuss with him matters of credits, collections 
and the reduction of operating expenses, and whenever possi- 
ble co-operate with him in buying. 

How much you will both benefit by such action you 
will soon realize, and it is likely to surprise you. I am 
speaking from experience regarding this matter. Competi- 
tion may be the life of trade, but that competition which 
has as its sole object the destruction of the business life of 
your competitor is pretty sure to develop the characteristics 
of a boomerang. 

Exposition Feature. 


While there are a few who are opposed to the exposition 
feature of our conventions, maintaining that if the time were 
wholly given up to the meetings the sessions need not be 
continued more than two days at the longest, the marked 
success which attended the expositions last year and the 
year before would seem to be a sufficient excuse, if one is 
needed, for continuing them. 

These expositions not only afford manufacturers who 
have new goods to show an opportunity to display them 
under favorable circumstances, but also provide for the as- 
sociation a legitimate income with which to meet expenses, 
which cannot be wholly paid from the income derived from 
membership dues. 


Delegates to the National Convention. 


@t bas been discussed pro and con which is the best 
course to pursue in sending delegates each year to the Na- 
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tional Convention. Will the interests of the association be 
best served by sending as our delegates men of experience 
who have represented us in previous conventions, or is it 
better to send new men each year, that the honors may be 
passed around to different members? 

It appears to me that the plan of sending our full quota 
of experienced delegates outweighs any argument that can 
be urged in favor of the other idea. We should do what we 
consider is for the best interests of the association at large, 
and there is no denying the fact that if we want to have 
commanding influence in the national body we must send 
delegates who are acquainted with the duties they are to 
perform. Let us take a lesson from the politicians, who 
will tell you that a new member rarely, if ever, commands 
any influence, or is able to accomplish anything in a legis- 
lative body. 

I have spoken of this matter because some of our 
members have told me that they do not agree with me, hold- 
ing that in order to keep up the interest of members we 
must stop sending the same men as delegates and pass the 
honors along to new men every year. I hope this matter 
will be discussed, so as to aid the nominating committee in 
determining what is the wish of the members, when they 
come to select the men who are to represent this association 
at the next national convention. 


Interchange of Delegates to State Conventions. 


Our esteemed member, R. R. Williams of New York, 
when he visited the Carolinas association last summer, car- 
ried with him a letter from the New York State Associa- 
tion, containing greetings and expressions of good wishes to 
the members assembled. This action on our part was much 
appreciated, and we have received a cordial communication 
making known that fact. Mr. Williams, in his address to 
the association, made the suggestion that the State associa- 
tion inaugurate a system of sending delegates to nearby 
conventions and the matter was favorably regarded by the 
Carolina people. 

I heartily approve of the suggestion, and would be in 
favor of acting upon it, and making it a feature of our 
State conventions, provided our treasury was in shape to 
meet the expense of sending delegates to other States, and 
entertaining those who come to visit us. These delegates 
should be men active and prominent in association work, 
able to discuss matters of general interest pertaining to that 
work, and ready to do what they can to bring the different 
State organizations into close touch with one another. On 
their return home they should give their own associations a 
report of what they have seen and heard, which would be 
both instrnctive and interesting to the members. 

It has been suggested that this interchange of delegates 
would afford an opportunity to employ the talent of com- 
petent members who are not among the officers, who would 
thus be developed so that they would be more useful mem- 
bers of our own association. I hope this sugestion will 
receive some attention at this convention. 


Selection of Next Place of Meeting. 


If it should appear wise to the convention to follow the 
precedent of last year and the year before, and leave to the 
committee appointed by the incoming president the selec- 
tion of a place, and make all arrangements for our next 
annual meeting, I sincerely hope that a strong effort will be 
made to find a suitable place in some city in the eastern part 
of the State. Your committee of last year felt that it was 
for the best interest of the association to locate the con- 
vention in that section, but it was unable to find a place 
that afforded a hall suitable for exposition purposes and at 
the same time offered ample hotel accommodations to house 
our members and guests. 


Arousing Interest and Increasing the Membership. 


Our membership in the eastern, northeastern, and south- 
eastern portions is not what it should be, and I feel that 
we could arouse more interest and largely increase our mem- 
bership by holding our next convention at some point in the 
eastern half of the State. Along the Hudson River, from 
New York to Albany, there are several wide-awake cities 
and villages in which we have not a single member, and the 
same is true of other portions of the eastern part of the 
State. In the territory suggested the new membership com- 
mittee will find fruitful ground to work, and their efforts 
should result in bringing into the association granary a 
bountiful harvest of members. 

This year’s membership committee set on foot a plan 
which has resulted in securing some new members, and I 
feel sure if the plan is continued and persistently worked, it 
cannot fail to accomplish the end desired. When we con- 
sider the manifest advantages of belonging to the associa- 
tion it brings the blush of shame to the cheek of New York 
men to see what a poor showing our State, first in wealth 
and population, makes in comparing our membership with 
some of the Western States. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 
The importance of Rochester as a center is emphasized 
by its large manufacturing and business establishments. 
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The local Hardware manufacturers and merchants were 
cordial in extending general invitations to visit their 
factories and stores, and the opportunity was largely 
taken advantage of. 


President-elect A. E. Towne, Saratoga, read a care- 
fully prepared report of the last national convention at 
St. Louis, to which he was a delegate, giving a detailed 
account of the proceedings. 


In addition to the representatives of manufacturing 
and jobbing houses listed as exhibiting at the hall or en- 
tertaining at the hotel, there were many others who came 
to Rochester for the convention and who were cordially 
greeted by their friends in the trade. 


. The identification badges provided by Secretary Foley 
were greatly appreciated and assisted much in the free 
and informal intercourse which is always desired. 


Several manufacturers disposed of some of the goods 
which they had on exhibition by means of contests. 
Among these may be mentioned the Supplee Hardware 
Company, Philadelphia, and the Coldwell Lawn Mower 
Company, Newburgh, N. Y., which gave away Lawn 
Mowers; the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, 
Ind., which gave a Plow, and the Lovell Mfg. Company, 
Erie, Pa., which gave a quantity of Clothes Wringers. 


An exhibit of special interest was that of Mack & 
Co., Rochester, who showed the identical display of D. R. 
Barton Edge Tools used in the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876. 


Much gratification was felt at the presence of nearly 
all the men who have been most closely identified with 
the organization and growth of the association and who 
have labored most unselfishly in the past. Among these 
may be noted former presidents W. D. Hallowell, Penn 
Yan; C. P. Sherwood, White Plains; L. J. Ernst, Roch- 
ester, and L. G. Mattison, Newark; also J. R. Taylor, 
Little Falls, who issued the call for the initial meeting 
of the association and was its first secretary; J. B. Foley, 
Syracuse, the present efficient secretary, and F. E. Pelton, 
Herkimer, treasurer, who were both first elected to their 
offices at the Rochester convention five years ago. Sin- 
cere regret was felt at the enforced absence of ex-Presi- 
dent John G. Ferres, Johnstown, whose son, W. D. Ferres, 
died during the past year. Resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressing the deep sympathy of the members with Mr. 
Ferres in his affliction. Two other members have died 
since the last convention—John Cameron, Gowanda, and 
J. E. Strickland, Carthage. Their death was appropriate- 
ly recognized. 


The date and place of the next convention, together 
with arrangements, &c., will be decided on later by a 
special committee to be appointed for this purpose by 
President Towne. 


THE HARDWARE EXHIBITION. 


The Hardware exhibit was the largest and most at- 
tractive that has been held by the association. It was 
installed in Convention Hall, a building about two blocks 
from the hotel, and was thronged with interested visitors 
throughout the open hours. Excellently handled, it was 
so conducted as not to interfere with the business ses- 
sions. Although the building was large, it did not afford 
accommodations for all who wanted space, and a number 
of manufacturers and jobbers had headquarters in suites 
at the Hotel Seneca, some even making exhibits there. 
Following is a complete list of exhibitors at the hall, the 
lines shown and the representatives in charge: 


Acer & WuHepon, Medina, N. Y.: Furnace Pipe and Fittings, 
Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe. Represented by C. W. 
Whedon and F. J. Whipple. 

ALASKA FREEZER Company, Winchendon, Mass.: Ice Cream 
Freezers. Represented by M. PD. Gray and E. D. Sargent. 
Souvenir, memorandum book. 

ALUMINUM CookIne UtTenstt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Seam- 
less Aluminum Cooking Utensils. Represented by G. B. 
Spath and E. T. Grove. 

AMERICAN Steet & Wrre Company, New York: American and 
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Ellwood Fence. Represented by L. A. Dietrich, J. Gill, F. 
T. Nutting and J. L. Peoble. Distributed pinks. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws and Saw Tools, 
Trowels, &c. Represented by J. F. Carey and S. F, Perrigo. 
Souvenir, Spoon. ° 

ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N, Y.: Sheet Metal 
Ware. Represented by J. R. McLaughlin, W. P. McLaughlin 
and M. J. Dowling. 

BEERS ENGINERRING & EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pressure tank system of water works made by Leader Iron 
Works, Decatur, Ill. Represented by A. 8S. Brown. 

Boss WASHING MACHINE Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Boss 1904 
Automatic, Boss Quick, Bossco Motor, Standard Champion 
and Banner Rotary Washers. Represented by C. W. Magill. 

BRAINERD Mroe. COMPANY, East Rochester, N. Y.: Builders’ and 
Cabinet Hardware and Furniture Trimmings, Hinges, Hasps, 
Corners and Knobs. Represented by W. F. Brainerd, G. D, 
Rice and H. L. Brainerd. 

BRIDGEPORT Woop FINISHING COMPANY, New Milford, Conn. : 
Bridgeport Standard Paints and Wood Finishing Products. 
Represented by W. R. Clapp and O. F. Fersenheim. 

E. C, Brown Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Auto Spray Com- 
pressed Air Sprayers. Represented by N. 8S. Robson. 

BuFFALO CO-OPERATIVE Stove Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Amherst 
Stoves and Ranges. Represented by R. G. Jones, F. R. Har- 
mon, C. B. Harris and E. Kener, Jr. 

BUFFALO SLED Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Steering Sleds and Gif- 
ford Snow Shovels. Represented by J. Schneider. Souvenir, 
pin cushion. , 

Burcess-Norton Mre. Company, Geneva, Ill.: Black Bagle Edge 
Tools. Represented by W. P. Vrooman 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Sharpening 
Stones, Razor Hones, Knife Sharpeners, Oilstones, &c. Rep- 
resented by F. B. Gridley, C. C. Lathrop and L. M, Haskins. 

CARTER WHITE Leap Company, Chicago: White Lead. Repre- 
sented by E. D. Fisher and C. A. Miller. Souvenirs, desk 
calendars and book marks. 

CENTRAL O1L & Gas Stove Company, Gardner, Mass.: Florence 
Lamp Stoves, Automatic and Blue Flame Stoves, and Oil 
Heaters. Represented by H. Burnham and N. S. Knight. 

HENRY CHENEY HAMMER COMPANY, Little Falls, N. Y.: Nail, 
Machinists’ and Farriers’ Hammers. Represented by W. H. 
Yourdon. 

CLARK Paint, O1n & GLAss Company, Rochester, N. Y. : Ruberoid 
Roofing, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes and sundries. 
Represented by D. J. McMillan, M. B, Yost and Mr. Landis. 

CLiiMmMAx Lock & VENTILATOR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y.: Climax 
Sash Lock, Door Guard, Mail Box and Broom Holder. Rep- 
resented by A. Rosenberg. 

COLDWELL LAWN MOWER Company, Newburgh, N. Y.: Lawn 
Mowers. Represented by J. B. Sweigart, G. P. Tiffany and 
H. T. Coldwell. 

CoLuMBUs WoopmN WARE CoMPANy, Columbus, Ohio: Acme 
Washing Machines. Represented by F. EB. Jack and C, L. 
Brandon, 

CONTINENTAL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: Screen Doors, Window 
Screens and Frames. Represented by E. E. Bentley. 

Cross Brotruers & Co., Rochester, N. Y.: Horse Collars and 
Saddlery Hardware. Represented by P. Schneider and L. C. 
Cross. 

Derroir Vapor Srove Company, Detroit, Mich.: Vapor Cook 
Stoves. Represented by J. M. Abbott. 

F. W. Devoe anp C. T. RAYNOLDS COMPANY, 101 Fulton street, 
New York: Devoe Paints, Varnishes, Brushes, &c. Repre- 
sented by F. D. Everts and J. H, Selleck. Souvenirs, watch 
fob, cigar cutter and memorandum book. 

Dover Mrc. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio: Asbestos Sadirons. 
Represented by A. 8. Howe. 

E. I. Du Pont pg Nemours PowpER Company, 90 West street. 
New York: Dummy packages of Smokeless Rifle and Black 
Sporting Powder and dummy Cartridge of different brands 
of Dynamite. Represented by B. H. Norton and R. H. 
Nicol. 

Eacte Lock Company, Terryville, Conn.: Padlocks, Cabinet 
Locks, Trunk Locks, Pin Tumbler Night Latches and Dead 
Locks, Wood Screws, &c. Represented by G. W. Carter and 
Cc. J. Clark. 

G. J. Emery Company, Fulton, N, Y.: Intense Hot Air Furnaces. 
Represented by C. E. Wilson. : 

FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, branch: Gasoline En- 
gine. Represented by H. J. Young, P. J. Brennan, Jr., and 
W. C. James. 

J. B. Forp Company, Wyandotte, Mich.: Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser. Represented by L. E. Ruge and 
W. E. Ratz. Souvenir, pocket comb. 

Forest City Paint & VARNISH CompPANy, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Thompson’s Graining Tool. Represented by A. F. Mattison. 

Foster Steet STancH1oN Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Foster 
Steel Stanchions and Stall Frames. Represented by J. Had- 
lock, 

Futter & Warren Company, Troy, N. Y.: Stewart Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by C. K, Eastwood and F. O. Beattie. 

Gtor Bros. & Wtituis Mre, Company, Attica, N. Y.: New Mod- 
ern Feed and Letter Carrier and Stable Fixtures. Repre- 
sented by R. M. Glor and R. L. Willis. 

Cc. T. Ham Mre. Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Lanterns, Automo- 
bile Lamps, Police Lanterns, Street Lamps, &c. Represented 
by James Barnes and L. 8. Phipps. Souvenir, watch fob. 

M. Harrier Company, 315 Broadway, New York: Remington 
Firearms and Union Metallic Cartridge Company Ammupi- 
tion. Represented by C. L. Kelsey, Jr., and H. H. S®evens. 

Heatp & MILLican Mroe. Company, Chicago: H. & M. Paints, 
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Varnishes and Finishes. Represented by N. A. Beardsley, 
J. W. Van Valkenberg, J. L. Lamont and Geo. Schmitt. 
Souvenir, watch fob. 

HoLLow CaBLe MrG. Company, Hornell, N. Y.: Clothes Lines, 
Box Band, Carpet Beaters and Wall ‘Ties. 
H. C. Preston. Souvenir, button. 

Hoop Furnace & SuppLy Company, Horning, N. Y.: Hood’s 
Heaters. Represented by A. H. K. Woodcock. 

HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Fulton, N. Y.: L. C. Smith Shotguns. 
Represented by N. Moore. 

IDEAL Movok Company, Lansing, Mich.: Peerless Feed Grinders 
and Gas Engines. Represented by I. Hamilton and A. L. 
Hoag, 

IRWIN AUGER Bir CoMpany, Wilmington, Ohio: Auger Bits. 
Represented by W. P. Vrooman. 

LASHER MrG. COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Hardware Specialties, 
including Spring-In Handle Pot Covers, Plate Scrapers, 


Roasters, Double Fry Pans, Beaters, Mashers, &c. Repre- 
sented by HE, C. Greeley. 
LEAVENS Mre, Company, Vineland, N. J.: Jersey Vises. Repre- 


sented by P. J. Leavens. 

A. L, LINDEMANN & HovERsSON CoMPANy, Milwaukee, Wis. : Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by W. P. Miller. 

LisK Mra. Company, Canandaigua, N, Y.: Lisk Tin, Enameled 
and Galvanized Ware. Represented by W. D. Summers and 
P. B. Lewis. 

Lowe Bros. COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio: High Standard Paints and 
Varnishes. Represented by H. S. Wauters, L. E. Raysor 
and Wm. Bennet. 


Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y.: Complete line of D. R. Barton 
Edge Tools: Represented by A, J. Weining. 

MartTiINn-SENOUR Company, Chicago: Monarch Paints. Repre- 
sented by F. I’. Van Hoesen Company and W. C. Schunk. 

MatHews & Boucnuer, Rochester, N. ¥Y.: Community Silver, 
shown by E. C. Moore; Lightning Pin Feather Picker, shown 
by R. Hendrickson, and Osborne’s Extension Brick and 
Stone Drill, shown by H. Hirschfield, 


MOHAWK SEPARATOR AND SUPPLY COMPANY, Auburn, N. Y.: Nor- 
cross Improved Butter Separator. Represented by F. M. 
York and 8, R. Bell. 

McC4asK&Y REGISTER COMPANY, Alliance, Ohio: McCaskey Ac- 
count Register. Represented by T. C. Baxter, H. C, Norton, 
W. G. Cross and J. H. Lusink. 

NATIONAL CABLE & Myc, COMPANY, Niles, Mich.: Lightning Rods, 
Weather Vanes, &c. Represented by M. G. Mitchell. 

NATIONAL ROOFING COMPANY, Tonawanda, N. Y.: Security, 
Safety and Sparoid Asphalt Roofings. Represented by F. A. 
Fuller and W. W. Fluker. 

NATIONAL SPECIALTY COMPANY, Pittsburgh; Aluminum Coffee 
Percolator. Represented by J. Steinberg. 

OHIO VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Chi-Namel Gloss and 
Mission Finish and Self-Graining Process. Represented by 
A. J, Cooey and F. E. Keeler. 

OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WorkKs, South Bend, Ind.: Line of flat 
land, hill side and riding Plows. Represented by C. D. 
Cover, J. D, Oliver and James Oliver, 2d. 

ONE MINUTE WASHER COMPANY, Sandusky, Ohio: Washing Ma- 
chines. Represented by A. J. Leake. 

ONTARIO DRILL COMPANY, East Rochester, N. Y.: Ontario Grain 
Drill. Represented by W. Gallup. 

PENINSULAR PaInt & VARNISH COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. : Penin- 
sular Paints, Varnishes and Finishes. Represented by W. 
J. Cole. 

Perers CARTRIDGE Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Cartridges, Load- 
ed Shells. Represented by T. H. Keller and G. R. Benjamin. 
Souvenirs, stick pins and buttons. 

PHILADELPHIA LAWN Mower CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.: Lawn 
Mowers and Trimmers. Represented by W. BE. Graham, 
Wm. Ritchie, Sam’] Annear and BD. HB, Hawks. Souvenir, 
pocket calendar. 

P1kB Mre. Company, Pike, N. H.: Sharpening Stones and Abra- 
sives, Knife Hones, Pyko Grinders and Lawn Mower Sharp- 
ening Attachment. Represented by H. R, Conner and H. W. 
Busler. Souvenir, paper weight. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Pittsburgh Per- 
fect Fence, Nails, Wire, &c. Represented by J. F. Williams 
and G, W. Jones. Souvenir, eraser. 

Pratr & LAMBERT, Buffalo, Chicago and New York: Varnishes 
and Finishes. Represented by H. E. Bitzer, 8. Hodge and 
Cc. W. Ritter. 

PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Prisco Lanterns 
and Money Back and Tiger brand Metal Ware. Represented 
by H. G. Strong, F. D. Mead and C. H. Stewart. Souvenir, 
cigars, 

Puritan Soap Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Metal Polish and Var- 
nisheen Furniture Polish. Represented by H. C. Green and 
J, C. Bertrand. 

Reep Mre. Company, Newark, N. Y.: Tin, Enameled and Alumi- 
num Galvanized Ware, Copper Wash Boilers, &c. Repre- 
sented by C. W. Lewis and M. Driscoll. Souvenirs, pocket 
mirror, match box and paper weight. 

RICKER Mro, COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Hay, Feed and Litter 
Carriers and Water Basins. Represented by R. J. Cooper. 

ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Pocket Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, &c. Represented by G. W. and R. Robeson, 
Fred Cross, C. W. Gillette, C. V. Lewis, E. D. Whitney, 
Geo. Donovan and E. Booth. 

RocHEsTER Can Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Galvanized Ash and 
Garbage Cans, Watering Pots, &c. Represented by J. A. 
Byers and M. EB. Gray. Souvenir, thimble. 
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ROCHESTER CARRIAGE COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Carriages and 
Sleighs. Represented by Geo. Sullivan and A. S. Furney. 

ROCHESTER ROTARS WASHER COMPANY, Rochester, N, Y.: Roch- 
ester Rotary Washer. Represented by H. H. Stebbins, Jr., 
and F. J. Turner. . 


‘ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Sheet Metal 


Ware, Galvanized, Nickel, Copper 
Chafing Dishes and fancy articles. Represented by G. W. 
Robeson, Fred Cross, R. Robeson, C. W. Gillette, C. V. 
Lewis, E. D. Whitney, Geo. Donovan and E. Booth. 


RunDeEL Sates Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Rundel: Automatic 
Stropper. Represented by W. F. Rundel. 

WM, SCHOLLHORN COMPANY, New Haven, Conn.: Vulcan and 
Ideal Pliers and Nippers. Represented by G. W. Davis. 
Stmonps Mre. Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: Saws, Files, Hack 
Saws, Machine Knives, &c. Represented by G. T. Curtis, 
W. E. Culley, F. L. Mercier, H. D. Horton and H. A. 

Schulte. 

SAMUEL SLOAN & Co., Rochester, N. Y.: Open Tank and Mercury 
Sealed Hot Water Seating Systems, Boilers, Radiators, 
Valves and Fittings, Tocls, &c. Represented by J. E. Kin- 
ner and H. 8S. Welsh. 

Ff. A. Smite Mrg. Company, Rochester, N. Y.: GaSaver Gas 
Mantels and supplies. Represented by F. A, Smith and 
A. H. Bastedo. 

Svar Eco Carrrer & TRAY Mra, Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Egg 
Carriers and Crates. Represented by W. B. Young and 
H.G. Platman. Souvenir, pocket mirror. 

SuPPLER HarRDWAkE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.: Pennsylvania 
Lawn Mowers. Represented by J. H. Bonbright, T. Paton 
and F, J. Braun, 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES and WATERTOWN THERMOMETER 
Company, Rochester and Watertown, N. Y.: Thermometers, 
Barometers, Compasses and other instruments. Represented 
by T. M. Stewart, P. A. Howard and P. R. Jameson. Sou- 
venir, noveity Thermometer. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, Akron, 
Ohio: Twentieth Century Furnaces. Represented by Gus 
Dolan. 

Unricn & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: A. O. K. Metal, Silver and Furni- 
ture Polishes. Represented by J. Ahlheim. Gave samples. 

Cc. BE. Van Doorn Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Vanco Pressed 
.Steel Mop Wringer. Represented by C. BE. Van Doorn. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt.: U. 8. 
Cream Separator in operation. Represented by W. E, Car- 
penter. 

EpwiIn C. WALKER, Urbana, Ohio: Vaughn’s Indestructible 
Screwdrivers. Represented by W. P. Vrooman. 

WAGNER Mra. Company, Sidney, Ohio: Aluminum and Iron Hol- 


low Ware. Represented by W. F. Mellen and G. W. Busch. 

Wraver, PALMER & RICHMOND, Rochester, N. Y.: Cannon Ball 
Twentieth Century Hangers. Represented by members of 
the firm and staff. 

Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass.: Glenwood Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by W. H. Barker and R. H. Babitt. 
Souvenir, pocketbook. 

Wuitr Lity Mra. Company, Davenport, Iowa: White line of 
Washing Machines and White Lily Gasoline Engine. Repre- 
sented by A. F. Victor and F. H. Chatfield. 

WILMO?T-CasTLE Company, Rochester, N. Y.: New Era Hot Air 
Radiators. Represented by Wilmot Castle and J. G. O’Brien. 

ZENITH Fotnpry Company, Phelps, N, Y.: Zenith Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by H. R. Chambers and C. H. Burt. 


and Tin Percolators, 


Among the manufacturing and jobbing houses who 
entertained or had exhibits at the hotel were noted the 
following: 


Srtu Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 

SiImMons HARDWARE CoMPANY, New York City branch. 
E. K. Tryon Company, Philadelphia, 

Weep & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PHILLIPS & CLARK Stove Company, Geneva, N. Y. 
ToLtepo Scremn Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

BUFFALO WHOLESALE HARDWARE COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jewett & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

MatHews & BoucueERr, Rochester, N. Y. 

OuI0 Toor Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Invine D. Boornu, Elmira, N. Y. 

Lockwoop Mre. Company, South Norwalk, Conn. 
NORWALK LocK Company, Norwalk, Conn. 

Bickrorp & Francis Be_Tinc COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

Estate oF P. D, BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Becker Guass & PAInT CoMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
PaTton PatntT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
PITTSBURGH PLaTB GLass Company, Pittsburgh. 
PHILIP CAREY Mroc, Company, Lochland, Ohio. 

Pratt & Lambert, Buffalo, N. Y. 

BurHans & BLack Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING AS A STORE MIRROR. 


H. W. Bramley, advertising manager of Sibley, Lind- 
say & Curr Company, Rochester, delivered an address un- 
der the title, “ Advertising as a Store Mirror.” In intro- 
ducing his remarks Mr. Bramley said that he had con- 
sented to talk in the “ Do it for Rochester” spirit, and 
that he made no pretensions as a speaker. He succeeded. 
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however, in convincing his audience that he was a thor- 
ough master of his subject, and his crisp, practical sug- 
gestions were of great interest and value to every mer- 
chant present. He said: 


Before any retail merchant begins an advertising cam- 
paign he should turn his eyes in upon himself. Advertising, 
however good, in and of itself, is bound to be ineffective, 
barren of results, unless it reflects faithfully the store be- 
hind it. 

The retail store is bound sooner or later to stand in the 
community for exactly what it is worth. If it merits pa- 
tronage it will receive it. If a business does not embody 
within itself the elements of success, no amount of advertis- 
ing which would be classified as of a high order will pull it 
through. 

It is next to axiomatic that any business, a retail busi- 
ness particularly, will take on the character, the energy of 
the man or men who are behind it. I remember some years 
ago in discussing with a gentleman the reasons for a certain 
business not meeting with the success which from outward 
observation it would seem to merit, he made this remark: 
“The trouble with that house is, it hasn’t any soul. There 
is no dominating personality behind it.” 


Sentiment in Business. 


No greater fallacy was ever uttered than that there is 
no sentiment in business, especially in its appplication to 
retail trade. Sentiment will build up or pull down any busi- 
ness, It will send customers into your store or it will keep 
them out. Tell me, was there no sentiment back of the splen- 
did trade accorded A: T. Stewart, a merchant who in his 
discernment and plans and policies was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ahead of his time. Is there no sentiment which draws 
the trade to the magnificent retail palace of Marshal] Field 
& Co. to-day? Business is born of sentiment. I only wish 
that I were sufficiently familiar with the Hardware trade 
to cite examples which might possibly come nearer home. 

What has been said is certainly just as true of the Hard- 
ware trade as it is of the dry goods business. The majority 
of our patrons are women. Most of yours are men, and I 
think that sentiment will take a man about twice as far-as 
it will a woman. Once establish yourself with a man and 
you have him for a patron until you prove your unworthi- 
ness. The average man will walk a mile to buy a collar but- 
ton of the same man he bought one from the last time if 
the button proved to his liking. 


Exceptions Perhaps. 


There will be exceptions to this rule, like proprietor, like 
store. Now and then you’!ll discover the smallest and mean- 
est individual succeeding splendidly, but you’l! find that it is 
because that man is smart enough and sufficiently shrewd to 
appreciate his own littleness, and that he eliminates from 
store policies that personality which everywhere else is so ap- 
parent. He turns himself into a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 

Given the ideal store, the store which of itself attracts 
trade and holds it, we have the field ready for cultivation— 
for advertising, and good advertising will be the mirror of 
the store, through various forms of publicity to make the 
good qualities of the store and its wares so apparent that 
for anyone in the community to discover a need in the Hard- 
ware line will be to suggest that that need be supplied by 
John Smith & Co. 


What Is Good Advertising? 


But just how are we to go about this campaign of good 
advertising? In a measure each individual must solve this 
problem for himself. Every community has its own peculiar- 
ities, its likes and its prejudices, all of which must be 
weighed and taken into consideration. It is said that one 
has to talk in larger type west of the Mississippi than east 
of it, and so what may be successful advertising in Albany 
may be quite the reverse in Buffalo. 

A number of years ago in an address before the Sphinx 
Club in New York City, Frank Munsey gave this definition 
of good advertising: “ When I was a very young man,” said 
Mr. Munsey, “I heard a country editor up in Maine sum 
up his ideas of what a newspaper should be in these three 
words : good, easy reading. I have searched long,” continued 
Mr. Munsey, “to find a better definition for good advertis- 
ing than this which the country editor set forth as a stand- 
ard for his paper, but have not found it.” 


Good, Easy Reading. 

The more you study these three words and comprehend all 
that they include and everything which they exclude, the 
more you'll appreciate the comprehensiveness, and at the 
same time exclusiveness of Mr. Munsey’s definition of good 
advertising. Sometimes when I pick up a newspaper or 
magazine and study through merely professional interest 
some advertisement where everything has been sacrificd to 
display, and it is difficult to discover the subject and predi- 
cate of a sentence, to say nothing of a connected story, I 
would that every writer of advertising might know and feel 
the necessity of making his advertising good, easy reading. 
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The Man for the Work. 


As a general proposition, there is no one so well equipped 
to prepare the advertising of the average retail establish- 
ment as the head of that establishment. He should at least 
be the inspiration back of it. His personality should be 
stamped upon it. For a retail store, I have little faith in 
loug range advertising, for copy prepared by some one who is 
not heart and soul in the business. 

Make your advertising a simple, straightforward, heart 
to heart talk with those persons whom you have a right to 
expect to be your customers, and the advertising appropria- 
tion will not be wasted. Don’t strive for originality. Be 
yourself and you'll be original. Don’t copy some one else 
just because he has succeeded. Study the advertising of 
successful people in your line, of course, but assimilate it. 
Take what you think is good for you, always remembering 
that what is food for one may be poison for another. 

If I were a retail Hardware dealer I should do at least 
three things along pronounced advertising lines, and keep 
at them consistently and persistently until I had demon- 
strated to my own satisfaction that such methods were a 
success or failure for me, and if they seemed to fail, I should 
investigate very carefully to see if it were not the way I 
used the methods, rather than the methods themselves, that 
were at fault. 

News of the Store. 


To begin with, if there were a daily newspaper at hand, 
I should take a reasonable amount of space in it, once, twice 
or three times a week, regularly, anyway. If there were 
only a weekly, I should use that. And then I would make 
my space teem with the news of my store—sound, sensible, 
straightforward, interesting, and, above all, truthful facts 
concerning the business and its wares, 

One time it might be just a word on the policy of the 
store-—my business. Again, I would say something to the 
mechanic, news of some particular tool or set of tools. At 
another time I would take up the Farmer’s Implements. At 
another I would have something for the housewife—a sug- 
gestion to lighten her burdens through the use of some arti- 
cle for the home. And I wouldn’t forget the children. I 
would make every boy believe he wanted a Jig Saw or set 
of Tools more than anything else in the world, and that I 
had just what he wanted. 


Going After the Whele Family 


In a word, I would interest the whole family in my busi- 
ness, and the unknown lad would be accorded just as good 
treatment when he came into my store as my best customer. 
I would make the entire community such firm believers in 
me and my store that if I told the good wife at Christmas 
time that a Kit of Tools was necessary to her husband’s 
happiness and her own convenience, every man in town 
would wake up Christmas morning to find himself in pos- 
session of a full fledged Carpenter’s Outfit. 


One Problem of Advertising Is Solved 


in a large measure for the Hardware merchant. His wares, 
to a great extent, are real necessities of life. The desire for 
them is already created. He doesn’t have to appeal to fash- 
ion. He simply must convince you that he has the best. 
Again, almost any article in the Hardware line may be 
exactly illustrated, and frequently a good picture is better 
than any possible word description. 


Through the Mails. 


Next, I should supplement my newspaper work with per- 
sonal letters and carefully prepared circulars. I don’t like 
the term circular, but will use it for want of something bet- 
ter. It should be a single page, two, three or four, as the 
subject warranted, of good reading matter concerning some- 
thing I had in which the person addressed had a peculiar, 
personal interest. I should have carefully prepared lists of 
the farmers, mechanics and others who needed what I had to 
supply them and they would hear from me frequently enough 
so that we would have common ground for conversation 
when we met. Wonderfully effective work may be done by 
keeping at people in an interesting, forceful way through the 
mails. 

The Store Window. 


The third string to my bow, and not the least important. 
would be my store windows. My store windows should do 
advertising for me every hour of the day and as long as any 
one was in the street at night. We have some splendid ex- 
amples here in Rochester of what the Hardware store win- 
dow may be. There is no dry goods store in the city which 
has more uniformly and effective window displays than have 
two or three of our retail Hardware establishments. They 
have educated the public to instinctively watch their win- 
dows. There is something about tools and other utensils 
which work for us that always interests us if effectively ar- 
ranged. There is no more efficient advertising possible than 
good windows. There’s the article itself. It may be made 
to do its own talking. 

As a basis of good advertising, we must then have a 
good store, a good product. As a foundation for the best 
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advertising, we must have faith that we have the best store, 
the best product. 

And as it is with the individual article, so it may be with 
the entire business. Give to it the very best that is in you. 
Then you will have a message which the people want to hear. 
It will be good advertising, advertising which will stand the 
only and final test of advertising—results. 


MAXIMUM BUSINESS ON A MINIMUM CAPITAL. 


W. H. Paddock, Wolcott, who spoke on the subject, 
“Maximum Business on Minimum Capital,’ was intro- 
duced as a man whose methods of conducting his own 
business along this line had been particularly successful. 
That he thoroughly understood his subject was evident to 
all who were fortunate enough to hear his interesting 
and carefully prepared address, which took a point of 
view of the utmost practical importance to every retail 
merchant. After a happy introduction, Mr. Paddock 
said: 


The subject assigned, “'The Maximum Business on Min- 
imum Capital,” is a live wire direct from our industrial 
dynamo. This is the problem that we lie awake over at 
night while others sleep. How may we increase our business 
without getting beyond our depth in capital investment, and 
without allowing our interest accounts to eat up our profits? 
This is the question that puzzles most of us. 


Inventory Reflections. 


If in the review of the year’s business the records show 
an increase in gross sales, a fine record of growth, we nat- 
urally shake hands with ourselves and feel the satisfaction 
that comes of a large and growing business; but if, per- 
chance, when our inventory is footed up and the balance 
struck, we find that we have made no more money than 
when doing a smaller business, we begin to search about for 
the reason. 

Have our expenses increased in a greater proportion than 
our increased business would warrant? Has the stock in- 
creased to such an extent that our interest account has 
played an important part in cutting down our percentage of 
profit? All of these questions are hard to answer; it is hard 
to arrive at a definite solution of the problem. It is of the 
last item that I desire to treat mainly in the few minutes 
that I shall occupy. 


Fixed Charges. 

In every business there are fixed charges that have to 
be met before dividends can be declared, and this is just as 
true of a small retailer who is doing a business of $20,000 
as of the large railroad corporation doing business into the 
millions. In connection with this thought of fixed charges 
1 have taken occasion to make inquiry into the business 
methods and fixed charges of 10 of our representative men 
who are members of this association. ‘These men, to all ap- 
pearances, have been doing a conservative and, I think, a 
profitable business. In this list are men doing business in 
country villages, some in large towns and others in small 
cities and these, I think, are representative of the large ma- 
jority of our membership. 


Average Running Expenses 12 1-2 Per Cent. of Gross Sales. 


As a result, I found that the expense ratio (or fixed 
charges) of doing business would run from 9 to 16 per cent. 
In other words, it required from 9 to 16 per cent. of the 
sales to pay the running expenses of the business. These 
include clerk hire, rent, fuel, light, insurance, taxes, but not 
the salary or living expenses of the men who furnished the 
brains of the institution, interest on money invested, or the 
cost of labor that is sold, such as tinner, plumber, &c. Tak- 
ing the above as a basis, I found the average running ex- 
penses to be 12% per cent. of gross sales. I might say in 
justice to those who reported the larger expenses that they 
were those doing business in the larger towns, where ex- 
penses are necessarily higher. 


Losses of Sundry Character. 

Then there is another fixed charge, not estimated, which 
enters into every man’s business to a greater or less extent 
according to the skill and sound business sense of the man- 
ager. I refer to the losses of sundry character. In this list 
I would place the losses in doing a credit business, shrink- 
age in values, &c. Those last are hard to estimate, but for 
the sake of argument, let us place them at one per cent. of 
the sales. Granting that we now have a fixed charge of 13% 
per cent. for running expenses, let us go further with the 
comparison. 

An Example 


Suppose we take for example, a man doing a smal! strict- 
ly cash business. He has capital to the amount of $20,000, 
which amount he puts into a stock of goods. He rents a 
store and opens for business. He marks his goods so as to 
pay a uniform profit—or rather an average profit of 25 per 
cent. When the year rolls round his books show that he 
has done a business of $20,000, having turned his stock but 
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once. His business will show a gross profit of $5000, less 
his fixed charge of 13% per cent. of sales, which leaves him 
$2300, or 11% per cent. on his investment. 


Turning Capital Four Times a Year. 

Now, on the other hand, another man who is wide awake 
but has not so much capital, starts out with the small cap- 
ital of $5000, and determined to make every effort count, 
puts energy into his business and says that he will not leave 
a stone unturned that has a dollar under it. He finds on 
looking over his book at the close of the year that he, too, 
has done a business of $20,000. He has turned his capital 
four times, and as a result, he finds at the end of the year 
that every time he turned his capital he had a profit of 
$1250, a gross profit of $5000, less fixed charges of 13% 
per cent., leaving a net profit of 46 per cent. on capital stock, 
in place of 11% per cent. of the man who turned his capital 
but once. Besides this, he saved interest on $15,000, or $900 
advantage over the first. This may be an overdrawn state- 
ment—I leave it to you to judge; but it illustrates the point 
that I desire to make. 

Two Essentials. 

Granted the importance of these methods, how may we 
accomplish the results and do a maximum business on min- 
imum capital. Now, it seems to me that the two essentials 
for accomplishing the desired ends can be summed up in the 
following: 

1. Good buying. 

2. Good selling. 
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Good Buying. 

The characteristics which comprise good buying are not 
alone in the man who is able to get the last 5 per cent. on 
a given purchase. This is indeed, important and is good in 
itself, but there is another element that goes with it, name- 
ly, being able to get only what is wanted, and then get the 
last five per cent.; conservatism, that is the word. It is 
more important than price. 

To buy only what is wanted is often quite as hard as 
to get the price. It is a serious mistake, I think, to buy 
more goods than one needs for immediate requirements sim- 
ply to get the last 5 or 10 per cent. discount. If by buying 
the larger quantity to get the discount you are obliged to 
earry the stock 10 months your 5 per cent. is already gone, 
and if perchance you are compelled to carry a part of the 
goods into another season, you had better have taken the 
long price and put your money into something for a quick 
turn. 


Determination and Wisdom Required. 


The old adage that a nimble sixpence is better than a 
slow shilling is most true, and should occupy a most prom- 
inent place in the brain of the buyer. In these days when 
we are drummed to the limit by those silver tongued sales- 
men who are onto their job and know it, it takes a good 
mnan to know when to say no. To be able to weigh all sides 
of a question and buy only what we want and let the other 
fellow have the goods that we do not want requires much 
of determination and wisdom. 

I am referring now to those fellows who call but once, 
and not to those fellows who call on us habitually with the 
regular line of goods. I am sometimes of the opinion that 
there are more sharks on the road selling Hardware special- 
ties than ever lived in the seas. 


Good Selling. 

Let us look to the other end of the business, namely, good 
selling. And in this-I desire it to be understood that the 
salesman is in a way the stock keeper. This is the case in 
a country Hardware store. A superior salesman, in my 
judgment, is not the man who can sell the most new, up-to- 
date goods alone, at a price, but he who can at the same time 
work off and keep clean his old stock and do so without of- 
fense to his customer. To first show the new up to date 
goods to some people is like “casting pearls before swine.” 
They don’t appreciate them. 

A man to be first class in this line must first be a good 
judge of human nature, must make a thorough study of con- 
ditions and people, and then make it his aim not only to 
say the right thing at the right time, but to sell the right 
thing at the right time. The central idea that I wish to 
convey in this line of thought might be summed up in two 
very small but very significant words, namely, clean up. 


Old and Unsalable Goods Revealed by Inventory. 


Most of us have just passed through the annual inven- 
tory period, and I dare say that with us all it has brought 
out some goods that we wish we did not have, and one pur- 
pose of the inventary which I think is quite as essential as 
finding our financial standing, is this feature of bringing to 
the front those goods that have become dust covered, and 
shop worn and possibly out of date, and getting the same 
before our attention. 

How many goods did you find on your shelves this year 
that you inventoried the year before? I have known of 
stores where the dust and cobwebs had rested undisturbed 
on the goods year after year, until all traces of cost mark 
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or selling price had long since been obliterated. If they 
would but add to these goods the “ fixed charges,” as above 
referred to, from year to year, I am sure that they would 
then see where some of their profits were going. 


Put Them on the Bargain Counter. 


This is not the profitable way. If you find old and un- 
salable goods on your shelves, the thing to do is to get them 
to the front, put them on the bargain-counter. Sell them at 
some price; get your money out and into something that 
will move and move quickly. They will never sell better 
than at the moment. They are not like wine, they do not 
improve with age. 

We shrink from selling goods below cost, but better that 
than to let the interest and rust accumulate on them and 
make them still harder to get rid of. A small and fresh 
stock of new, snappy Hardware, with everything clean and 
up to date will attract more people and make you more 
friends in trade than a large stock with a good assortment 
of “shop worns.” 


A Valuable Asset. 


Finally, let me say that a most valuable asset to your 
business is one that can be had at small cost; by some it is 
prized most highly, while by others it is treated with the 
least regard. I refer to a reputation for frankness and com- 
mon honesty. Never misrepresent or overestimate the value 
of your goods to your customer, however much you may 
wish to make the sale. If you can sell your customer an 
article and he finds it better than you represented it, it will 
make an impression in your favor and establish a point that 
will not soon be forgotten. 


—_———9--o———_—_—_— 


REVOLVING DISPLAY STAND, 


HERE is an increasing demand on the part of retail 
merchants for simple and inexpensive motor devices 

for operating window displays. Things that move always 
attract special attention, and much effort is often ex- 
pended to secure natural or beautiful effects along this 
line. In The Iron Age of July 2, 1908, was described an 


Fig. 1.—Outside Revolving Cutlery Display. 


imposing motor display installed by Geo. T. Gadd Hard- 
ware Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, illustrating an in- 
genious method of adapting an electric sewing machine 
motor to this sort of work. The accompanying illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1, represents a revolving display stand operated 
by White, Van Glahn & Co., 37 Barclay street, New 
York. A feature of this outfit is that it 


Stands Outside the Store, 


being set up near the doorway, where the goods shown 
on the revolving cylinder may be examined at close range. 
The display can hardly fail to catch the attention of pe- 
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destrians, since it is right at their elbow as they pass by. 
One side of the varnished oak box which forms the base 
opens on hinges, giving access to the motor inside. The 
latter is a clock work motor, known as a turntable move- 
ment, Fig. 2. For the information of our readers it 
may be stated that the movement is made by the Seth 
Thomas Clock Company, Thomaston, Conn., and 49 
Maiden Lane, New York. It is 10% in. high, 10 in. wide 
and 5% in. deep and will turn weights up to 50 Ib. if 


Fig. 2.—Clock Work Motor for Revolving Display Oase. 


properly balanced, running 7 hr. with one turn of the 
table per minute. 

Above the base, already described, is a glass case, 
perhaps 114 ft. square and 4 ft. high, protecting a cylinder 
which, of course, is mounted on the table or disk above 
the movement and is turned with it. This is covered 
with black cloth, forming a good background for the 
goods thereon, which include many varieties of Cutlery, 
such as Pocket Knives, Razors, Shears, Scissors, &c. 
As the cylinder revolves an observer can have the whole 
display brought before his eye by standing for a minute 
in one place. 

——_>-e__—_ 


PHILADELPHIA MADE HARDWARE. 


MOVEMENT of originality and importance has been 
undertaken this year by five leading manufactur- 
ers of Hardware whose plants and headquarters are 
situated in Philadelphia. They include Henry Disston 
& Sons, Enterprise Mfg.’Company, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Ine., Miller Lock Company and North Bros. Mfg. Com- 
pany. These large and well-known houses have joined 
forces in a campaign of advertising and education under 
the comprehensive caption, “ Philadelphia Made Hard- 
ware.” Their object is to cause the trade to recognize 
even more than at present the importance of Philadelphia 
as a Hardware manufacturing center, as well as to pro- 
mote the sale of their individual lines, which fortunately 
do not meet at any point of competition. All, however, 
are sold by the same class of trade. 

In entering on this campaign collectively, the manu- 
facturers feel that they can get better results than could 
be accomplished by any one of them alone, each having 
the benefit of the prestige and reputation of the others. 
The element of economy is also considerable as they can 
share many expenses, which would otherwise be dupli- 
cated. 

The joint exhibit of these companies is now on the re- 
tail Hardware convention circuit, Chas, Castlen, an ex- 
perienced Hardwareman, having been employed to man- 
age them in person. Among the conventions already 
covered are Wisconsin, Iowa, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
This week the exhibit is attracting attention at the Ohio 
convention at Columbus, and next week it will be sent 
to Indianapolis for the Indiana convention. The plan is 
not to attempt to sell goods but merely to show and ex- 
plain the lines, inviting jobbers’ salesmen to call with 
their customers. The companies also have a plan to ap- 
ply some such co-operative method to export business. 
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NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual convention of the Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, held in Omaha February 16 to 
18, inclusive, was one of exceptional interest even for this State where the standard of excellence in all that 
pertains to association work is commendably high. Fine weather which succeeded the storms of the previous 
week contributed not a little in bringing out an attendance which has not heretofore been surpassed in mem- 


bers. 
exhibitors totaled a little over 700. 


About 450 members were present at the convention, while the entire assemblage, including guests and 
Meetings were held in the afternoon of each day in the auditorium of the 


Moon Hotel, and the absentees at these sessions were at all times exceptionally few. 


An address of welcome delivered by C. O. Loubeck, 
Comptroller, who later spoke upon a topic of trade in- 
terest, was responded to in behalf of active members by 
H. Wineland, C. H. Smith, Chicago, and L. W. Garoutte, 
Lincoln, speaking for the associate members. 

NebrasKa’s Wealth and Resources. 

On Thursday afternoon the convention was honored 
by the presence of Governor Shallenberger, who deliv- 
ered an able address, in which he dwelt upon the wealth 
and resources of the State of Nebraska. He stated that 
about one-fifth of the surplus produce of the United 
States amounting annually to from one thousand to fif- 
teen hundred million dollars came from Nebraska’s fer- 





E. 8S. HAYHURST. 


tile soil; or, stated in other terms, with a present popu- 

lation of one and one-quarter million of people, Ne- 

braska produces surplus products equal to those of Japan 

committees to serve during the convention: 
Convention Committees. 


President Kavanaugh appointed the following com- 
mittees to serve during the convention : 


RESOLUTIONS: §. A. Sanderson, Lincoln; L. F. Holloway, 
Fremont; C. A. Lord, Shubert. 
NOMINATIONS: Frank E. Lake, Lincoln; C. L. Kelley, North 


Bend; Nathan Roberts, Omaha. 

Press: George R. Wycoff, Madison; S. C. Oaks, Seward; 
E. W. Shafer, Tekamah. 

CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws: L. W. Mittendorff, York ; Mau- 
rice Hussie, Omaha; Fred Peltz, Blue Hill. 

Suacrestions: F. W. Arndt, Blair; Albert Degner, Norfolk ; 
F. W. Ebinger, Plainview ; R. H. McAlister, Grand Island; J. G. 
Wright, Hebron; R. W. Weaverling, Peru; L. P. Wirth, Falls 


City; E. 8S. Hayhurst, Loup City; W. O. Klein, Milford; J. C.° 


Michaelson, South Omaha. 

Insurance: H. J. Hall, Lincoln; Thomas Nelson, Spring- 
field; V. L. Fried, Oakland: W. C. Klein, Milford; George R. 
Wycoff, Madison. 


L. F. Holloway acted as sergeant-at-arms. 


Mail Order Competition. 

A paper presented by L. W. Mittendorff on competi- 
tion deait chiefly with that phase of the question involved 
in mail order house competition. The view was taken 
that this could be successfully met by progressive up to 
date merchants, but the necessity of wideawake methods 
was ‘emphasized. It was pointed out that, whereas, the 
catalogue houses depended entirely upon the advertising 
literature in the way of catalogues and circulars which 
they send out for getting business, many of the retail 
merchants who receive advertising circulars from job- 
bers and manufacturers advertising specialties of one 


HARRY J. HALL. 


kind or another do not even take the trouble to distribute 
them among their trade. 

In evidence of this the statement of a salesman repre- 
senting a leading Hardware house was cited to the 
effect that of all of the circulars distributed among the 
dealers in his territory in Nebraska only two were en- 
terprising enough to distribute them among the customers 
in their vicinity. 


Mutual Insurance. 

The question of mutual insurance occupied the atten- 
tion of the convention for a considerable time on Thurs- 
day. H. J. Hall, president of the Nebraska Hardware 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, spoke in a very enthu- 





DAN KAVANAUGH. 


siastic way about what had been done since the organiza- 
tion of the company four years ago, and what he hoped 
with proper co-operation and support of the members 
could and would be accomplished in the future. 

It was shown by the treasurer’s report that the in- 
surance in force on December 31, 1908, amounted to 
$893,050; this has, however, been increased by business 
written since then to something over $1,000,000; that 
having paid a premium dividend to policy holders of 20 
per cent. the first year and 25 per cent. the two succeed- 
ing years, the company would this year return 33 1-3 per 
cent. of the premium collected; that after paying total 
losses since its organization of $6,143.88, and paying back 
to members a total of over $5000 in returned premiums, 
the company now has an asset of $10,964.43, which repre- 
sents its surplus above all liabilities. It was further 
stated that a return of 50 per cent. of the premiums paid 
might easily have been declared this year instead of 
331-3 per cent., but it was the desire or the directors to 
act conservatively and increase the surplus in the inter- 
ests of unquestioned security. 


Threatened Legislation. 


The only cloud upon the horizon appeared in the form 
of insurance legislation now pending in the Nebraska 
legislature. One such bill, should it become a law, would 
seriously cripple, if not entirely wipe out the mutual in- 
surance companies of the State. This measure, desig- 
nated at Senate File 235, provides for the amendment of 
three sections of the present insurance law. By these 
amendments one section is so changed as to entirely shut 
out the mutual fire insurance companies of other States 
from Nebraska; another section, which at present limits 
the liability of a policyholder in a mutual company to 
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the payment of one extra premium, is so altered by the 
proposed amendment as to make it incumbent upon the 
company to print on the front page of its policy the 
following notice: 

The assured is hereby notified that by virtue of this policy 
or certificate he is a member of ———— mutual insurance com- 
pany, and liable for his pro rata share of all losses and expenses 
as long as he is a member and is insured by the company. 

This it will be seen imposes unlimited liability upon 
the policyholder. 

The proposed law also contains other objectionable 
features. The members were asked to write letters to 
their representatives expressing thir disapproval of this 
piece of legislation and urging them to use their influ- 
ence to prevent its passage. It was stated in this con- 
nection that reasonable assurance had been given that 
the old law would not be altered at this time, but vigi- 
lance was nevertheless recommended. 


Question Box. 


Owing to the length of the programme which included 
a number of valuable papers upon questions of vital inter- 
est to the trade, the time allotted to the question box 
was necessarily brief; but the hours devoted to the dis- 
cussion of questions thus presented on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons were the liveliest of the sessions. 
These discussions were led by L. C. Abbott of Marshall- 
town, Iowa, who was present as a representative of the 


ae 
J. FRANK BARR. C. B. DIEHL. 
Executive Committee of the National Association. Mr. 
Abbott. is peculiarly fitted for leadership on such an occa- 
sion as was fully demonstrated by the general participa- 
tion in the discussions which developed. under his lead- 
ership. , 
Builders’ Hardware Competition 


A question which seemed to touch a point of general 
interest was how to avoid cutting prices on Builders’ 
Hardware in local competition. Judging from the ex- 
periences related by various dealers, this line, it would 
appear, is particularly susceptible to competitive influ- 
ences. Several dealers told how they handled the prob- 
lems involved, but it seemed to be generally accepted 
that it was a local question. which could only be satis- 
factorily solved and «ettled by the competitors con- 
cerned; and that the surest means of preventing ruinous 
competition, not only in this line, but others, was the 
cultivation of friendly relations among dealers and the 
promotion of a square deal sentiment. 


Quotations Made Over the Telephone. 


Another question introduced was. How can we elim- 
inate ruinous competition brought about by telephone 
quotations which bring dealers in adjoining towns into 
competition? The consideration of this question brought 
out the fact that the spread of the telephone as a means 
of communication in rural communities had introduced 
a new phase of competition to meet which tactful meth- 
ods of salesmanship were required. 

Some dealers found it inexpedient to give definite 
prices over the telephone, except when absolutely neces- 
sary, since in the absence of an opportunity to explain 
the merits of the goods and demonstrate quality, the 
deal usually resolved itself into an issue of the lowest 
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bid. The prevalent use of telephones throughout the 
eountry naturally makes this question one of general 
interest and importance. It is plain, however, that it 
involves a problem which each merchant must work out 
for himself in the light of his knowledge of customers and 
local conditions. 
The Value of Window Dressing 

as an advertising medium was suggested by the ques- 
tion, “Does it pay to dress show windows in a small 
town?” Since the majority of dealers present were 
doing business in towns of from 500 to 2500 population, 
this question appealed to them directly. There seemed 
to be no dissent from the opinion that a judicious amount 
of such advertising was profitable even in the smallest 
towns, and that in the larger cities it was an indis- 
pensible means of attracting trade. 

Many practical suggestions upon the arrangement of 
window displays were brought out in these talks, and a 
number of humorous conceptions in window dressing 
were described. There was a notable degree of unanim- 
ity of opinion in favor of plain price marking of window 
goods. 


jobbers’ Sales to Consumers. 


Quite a number of grievances came before the Griev- 
ance Committee for adjustment during the year; most of 
them were of minor importance, but all were amicably 
adjusted. There was one, however, which involved issues 
of more than ordinary interest, and the settlement of it 
is‘ regarded with extreme satisfaction by both sides to 
the controversy. The grievance in question related to the 
selling of goods by jobbing houses direct to consumers, 
such as the employees of jobbers in other lines as well 
as their own; also contractors and public institutions. 

After a series of conferences between the committee 
and Omaha jobbers, including other lines than Hard- 
ware, the following agreements were reached: 

1. That we, the jobbers, confine our sales to the deal- 
ers-in their respective lines. ; 

2. That we decline to sell to contractors or consum- 
ers regardless of the quantity of goods desired, or the 
circumstances, except on order from a retailer. 

8. That corporations and public institutions, such as 
are now recognized, quoted and sold by manufacturers 
or jobbers in competing markets, shall be excepted. 

4. That we will not sell goods to employees except on 
order from a retailer. 

5. That we will limit exchange trade as much as it 


_ is possible to do, and in this the co-operation of the retail 


trade, in Hardware as well as in other lines, will prove 
of material benefit. 


President’s Address. 

Reviewing the events of the year, President Kava- 
naugh congratulated the association upon its increase in 
membership during the past year. He advocated the cul- 
tivation of amicable relations between retailers and job- 
bers, believing in the desirability and advantage of the 
jobbers as an intermediary in the distribution of goods. 
At the same time he insisted that the Hardware jobber 
had no legitimate claim upon the patronage of retail 
dealers that is not based upon service, price and quality 
considerations. Referring to some questions of timeiy 
interest, he spoke in part as follows: 


I shall briefly call your attention, as deserving your con- 
sideration, that which must enter into your plans for the 
successful conduct of your business, the difficulties confront- 
ing the’ retailer in his putchase and sale of merchandise. 

1. Those goods with controlled cost prices; those with 
controlled retail prices, where the retailer pays out of his 
profits for their being popularized by publicity advertising, 
being forced to accept a less profit than he realized upon 
other goods of equal intrinsic value, those old and established 
brands of Tools, &¢., many of which we are forced: to sell 
at staple prices. : 

2. Private brands of jobbers who control their prices, 
and upon which there is no competition in buying. 

3. That class of goods wherein no comparison of price 
can be made because of differences in sizes, kinds, numbers 
and finishes, which make it difficult to determine their real 
value. 

4. The class consisting of staples, such as Nails, Wire, 
Loaded Shells, Bolts, Screws, &c., which are sold at less 
than cost, when expense of doing business is taken into ac- 
count. 
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Now, in addition to these problems of purchase is added 
competition, which places in the hands of our customers a 
price bulletin on every article we carry in stock. 


Two Questions. 

These conditions raise two questions for discussion : 

1. Which is the better for the retailer, a restricted price 
or open market? 

2. Have retailers, as a class, reaped their proportion of 
prosperity for the past few years? 

Is it all the retailer’s fault? If not, are we not justi- 
fied in suspecting that there may be something wrong? 

In these restricted prices due regard is not always given 
to the profits of the retailer, and no restricted price can be 
made satisfactory until manufacturers make a delivered price 
the same at every point in the territory where his goods are 
sold. 

Many people are misled by words, and the word 
“cheap” is a great sinner in this respect. One of the dic- 
tionary definitions of “cheap” is, “ being of comparatively 
little value, hence poor.” This seems to define the character 
of a large portion of the goods priced as. cheap by the price 
bulletins which you and I have been receiving lately, on 
account of the good rating we Hardware people have in Chi- 
cago. There are, however, quite a few goods priced by these 
people, for which we Hardware merchants are compelled to 
pay too much. 

The Hardware Jobber. 

We have always advocated and believe in the advantage 
and desirability of the Hardware jobber as a source of sup- 
ply. But this jobber has no legitimate claim upon our pa- 
tronage that is not based upon service, price and quality. 
It is his duty and mission to place us in a position to sell 
the consumer, meeting all competition. 

We are convinced that this is not being generally done. 
Complaints come to us frequently that some of the special 
brand goods are not worth the money. Occasionally an ar- 
ticle not carried in stock, shipped direct from the factory, is 
billed by the jobber outrageously high. Some household 
items every day used are quoted to us higher than our cus- 
tomers can purchase direct. ‘The careless retail buyer is 
often charged the limit, and frequently doses of this char- 
acter breed trouble. 

Some jobbers sell at retail, using their buying advantage 
to quote cut prices, and this results in their losing all their 
local business. The tendency of jobbers is to cover more 
territory, add more salesmen, push special brands whose 
prices they control, and quote net prices instead of discounts. 

The number of new Hardware jobbers entering the field 
is out of all proportion to the increase of new retailers. 
Their percentage of selling expense almost equals ours. 
There is danger that the jobbers’ end will get top-heavy and 
not only bring trouble upon themselves, but upon their re- 
tail customers. 

There never was a time when the Hardware jobbing 
ranks were filled with men of greater energy and ability. 
The leaders have combined wonderful system with superior 
management. They have the confidence and friendship of 
the entire retail trade. There are some wrongs that need 
righting, and we have aimed in a kindly spirit to name them. 
An over supply of jobbers is a menace to the retail and 
wholesale trade. 


The jobbers can protect us from such conditions by fur- 
nishing goods on the lowest possible margin, and by refus- 
ing to enter into any agreement or combination with man- 
ufacturers in which his retail customer’s interest is not con- 
sidered and protected. 


More than 95 per cent. of the Hardware jobbers of the 
United States belong to the National Hardware Association, 
an organization that has been in existence about 13 years. 
Ought not this knowledge open our eyes to the necessity 
of better organization on the part of the retailer? 

The present is an era of organized effort and it is recog- 
nized that individual effort generally fails where organized, 
well considered and well directed effort is successful. Con- 
ferring together for several days in business meeting and 
personal contact with those engaged in the same line of bus- 
iness, is certain to enlarge one’s view of commercial affairs. 
Fraternal relations are established between competitors, 
which has a tendency to eliminate unpleasant and unkind 
features from business competition. 


Express Matters 

I am indebted to the able editor of The Iron Age for a 
copy of an editorial which will appear in the next issue of 
that excellent journal, covering the question of express mat- 
ters, in which he calls our attention to the unreasonable and 
uneven charges exacted by these companies, disregard of spec- 
ified routing, delays in delivery, delay in settlement of claims, 
unreasonable restriction of free delivery limits, overestimat- 
ing weight of package, &c., all of which is at least presump- 
tive evidence that the public has ground for complaint. 

This is a matter I hope you will give your careful con- 
sideration, and one that should be taken up by your Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. As Mr. Williams well says: “A re- 
form in the express service, and a radical lowering of its 
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charges would take the wind out of the sails of the advo- 
cates of a merchandise post.” 
Growth of the Association. 

Among the gratifying statements made in Secretary 
Barr’s report was the fact that in addition to the 309 
names which composed the membership roster at the last 
convention, 196 new members had, up to January 15, 1909, 
been enrolled; and most remarkable of all was the in- 
telligence that more than half of this membership, 101, to 
be exact, was secured during the first 15 days of January 
of the present year. 

It was further explained that the receipt of so many 
applications in so short a time was not due merely to a 
happy coincidence, but was the result of a carefully 
planned and well executed campaign of personal solicita- 
tion. Under the plan adopted the State was divided up 
into small districts and two members in each of these 
were delegated to call upon all nonmember Hardware 
dealers in their respective districts and endeavor to in- 
duce them to become members. 


AGE 


Association Boosters. 


How well the members drafted for this service dis- 
charged their duties is shown in the results above stated 
and in honor of their achievement they have been desig- 
nated the flying squadron. This body of association 
boosters includes the following members: 

L. P. Worth of Falls City and C, A. Lord of Shubert. 

F. W. Waverling of Peru and L. B. Upton of Union. 

F. W. Arndt of Blair and R. W. Shafer of Tekamah. 

Geo. R. Wycoff of Madison and Albert Degner of Norfolk. 

F, W. Ebinger of Plainview and E, 8, Hayhurst of Loup City. 
L. F. Holloway of Fremont and C. L. Kelley of North. Bend. 
R. H. McAllister of Grand Island and A. C. Lund of Kearney. 
N. A. Hargelvoad of Holstein and Fred Fels of Blue Hill. 

W. C. Nlein of Milfred and F, H. Smith of Lincoln. 

J. C. Wright of Hebren and President Kavanaugh of Fairbury. 


At the suggestion of W. L. Garoutte it was unanimous- 
ly agreed by the convention to form a second section of 
the flying squadron, to be composed of a committee of 
associate members, whose duty it should be to push the 
insurance in that branch of the organization. 


Five Hundred Members. 

It was further shown by the report that prior to the 
convention, after deducting those who had dropped out 
because of retirement from the business, the net mem- 
bership was 478, but new members subsequently taken in 
rounded out a total of full 500. Speaking of delinquent 
dues, the secretary observed that some of the old members 
seemed to think that when they do not attend the annual 
convention they failed te derive any benefit from the 
association, and therefore omit their dues for that year. 
While this was regarded as a compliment to the skill and 
ability of the executive officers in arranging an attractive 
convention, the fact was emphasized that the benefits and 
usefulness of membership extend through every one of the 
52 weeks of the year. 

A strong plea was made for the recognition of ex- 
hibitors, who at considerable expense had come from all 
parts of the country to help make the annual meeting a 
success. The hope was expressed that members would 
patronize the manufacturers and merchants here repre- 
sented to the extent of at least placing trial orders with 
them, thus making it an incentive for them to come 
again. 


New Officers. 


Upon presentation of the Nominating Committee’s re- 
port the secretary was by resolution instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the following officers: 

PRESIDENT, E. 8S. Hayhurst, Loup City. 

First VIcE-PRESIDENT, W. C. Klein, Milford. 

Seconp VicE-PRESIDENT, A. A. Lawson, Hastings. 

'TH1rRD VICE-PRESIDENT, C. B. Diehl, Stratton. 

Secrerary, J. Frank Barr, Lincoln. 

Treasurer, H. J. Hall, Lincoln. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: G. R. Wycoff, Madison, one- 
year term; Albert Degner, Norfolk, three-year term. 

The term of only one member of the Executive Com- 
mittee expires each year, but the resignation of a ‘hold- 
over necessitated the election of an additional member to 
fill the unexpired term. 

Having attained a membership exceeding 500 the as- 
sociation is entitled to one extra delegate to the national 
eonvention this year. The following delegates and alter- 
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nates were elected to attend this meeting, which will be 
held in Milwaukee the last week in May. Delegates: E. 
S. Hayhurst, J. Frank Barr, D. Kavanaugh, 8. H. San- 
derson, C. L. Kelly and M. D. Hussie. Alternates: F. 
Pelz, L. P. Wirth, D. E. Workman, F. W. Ebinger, E. W. 
Shafer and R. W. Weaverling. 

Prompted by a desire to co-operate to the fullest ex- 
tent with neighboring State associations, the following 
members were selected to visit Hardware conventions in 
the States named: R. H. McAllister, Iowa; L. F. Hollo- 
way, South Dakota; W. F. Arndt, Minnesota; W. T. Bris- 
tol, Colorado. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

Among other resolutions adopted were the following: 

That we look with disfavor on the agitation for a parce! post, 
and request our membership personally to disseminate informa- 
tion as to the results of passing such a law and instruct our 
Representatives to work against it. 

Several Senate and House bills that appear to be detrimental 
to the best interests of our State have been before your com- 
mitte, and we recommend that the two House bills referring to 
amendments of Garnishee law, House roll No. 136, 368, and Sen- 
ate files No. 71, 95, 96 and 235 be called to the attention of our 
Legislative Committee, and that this committee be instructed to 
call the attention of our State Railroad Commissioners to several 
recent advances in minimum weights of carload shipments and 
endeavor to secure a more satisfactory adjustment of the same. 

That we appeal for a national law adjusting what appear 
to be unjust charges, arbitrary rulings, disregard of specified 
routings, delays in transit, delays in settlement of claims, un- 
reasonable restriction of free delivery limits, &c., on the part of 
the express companies. 


Nathan Roberts on Trade Ethics. 

Reaching out beyond the mere commercial side of 
business life, Nathan Roberts, Omaha, delivered an ad- 
dress upon trade ethics, which was full of thoughtful 
sentiment and high conception of the rules that should 
govern business intercourse, which if reduced to practice 
would certainly go far toward eliminating much of the 
unpleasant friction now encountered. Mr. Roberts’ ad- 
dress will be given in a future issue. 


Indiscriminate Sale of Firearms. 

The question of the indiscriminate sale of small Fire- 
arms was brought up by M. D. Hussie, and after consid- 
erable discussion it was resolved that the association 
should go on record as expressing its disapproval of the 
unrestricted and indiscriminate sale of such Arms. Sev- 
eral of the members spoke of the precautions taken and 
the care exercised in handling these goods, and a num- 
ber of instances were cited where tragedies had been 
prevented by the refusal to sell deadly weapons to intox- 
icated and otherwise irresponsible persons. 


Entertainment. 

A very complete and pleasing programme of enter- 
tainment was prepared by the Omaha members, with the 
able assistance of the Omaha Commercial Club. On 
Thursday afternoon the visiting ladies were tendered a 
reception and lunch by the Omaha ladies in the parlors 
of the Rome Hotel, and on the following day a matinee 
theater party was arranged for them at the Orpheum. 
Both of these occasions were greatly enjoyed by guests 
and hosts alike. 

The principal feature of the entertainment programme 
was a complimentary banquet given on Thursday evening 
in the Rome Hotel. After the dinner the 350 persons 
present listened to a number of eloquent and entertaining 


_ speeches delivered in response to toasts. Presiding at the 


speakers’ table was W. S. Wright, former president of 
the National Hardware Association, whose genial] humor 
lent inspiration to the speeches and awakened a re- 
sponsive echo in the audience as well. The banquet was 
concluded by the singing of “ Auld Lang Syne” by the 
entire assembly, accompanied by the orchestra. 

For this and other evidences of painstaking care exer- 
cised by the Omaha members for the comfort and pleasure 
of those attending the convention, the thanks of all are 
due to the Entertainment Committee, composefi of the 
following Omaha Hardwaremen and their ladies: H. M. 
Rogers, N. Roberts, Charles Morton, A. J. Hayne, Theo. 
Sinhold, L. Pettengill, M. D. Hussie and J. C. Michaelson. 


Convention Notes. 


Among the visitors present from other States were: 
L. C. Abbott, president of the Iowa Association; P. C. De 
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Vol, past president of the Iowa Association, and C. W. 
Griffin of the South Dakota Association, who addressed 
the association upon association membership. 


George R. Wycoff, Madison, in his report, as dele- 
gate, to the St. Louis national convention, referred to 
Nebraska as a State without a bonded debt, whose peo- 
ple have 168 million dollars on deposit in her banks; 
whose agricultural products last year enriched her people 
to the amount of 36114 million dollars, and whose 494 
manufacturing industries, employing 13,361 wage earn- 
ers, turned out products to the value of 151 1-3 million 
dollars. 


Among the suggestions offered in the report of the 
Suggestions Committee was one indorsing the Pure Paint 
Measure, Senate File No. 40, now before the State Leg- 
islaure, and recomimending its passage as a means of 
protection for both the retail merchant and consumer. 


Telegrams of greeting were received from L. D. Nish, 
secretary of the Illonois Association; Frank A. Bare 
of the Ohio Association, and Saunders Norvell, president 
of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis. 


HARDWARE EXHIBITS. 


The exhibition of Hardware goods was held in the 
Auditorium Building, a block and one-half distant from 
the convention headquarters in the Moon Hotel. The 
ample floor space afforded in the large amphitheatre of 
this building gave exhibitors an excellent opportunity for 
the display of their goods. The booths were of uniform 
design, and arranged in aisles that enabled the crowds to 
circulate through the building without crowding or con- 
gestion. 

The auditorium was opened to visitors during the en- 
tire forenoon of each day and in the evenings after the 
close of the business sessions of the convention. Many 
expressions of satisfaction concerning the management 
and arrangement of this important feature of the con- 
vention were heard from the exhibitors, and the interest 
of members was plainly indicated by the numbers who 
visited the display each day. 

The list of exhibitors follows: 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago: Wire Fencing. 
Represented by L. W. Garoutte, Scott J. Garoutte and Park 
B. Garoutte. 

AMERICAN WRINGER CoMPANY, New York: Clothes Wringers and 
Rubber Rolls. Represented by F. E. Rouse. 

ACME WHITE Leap & CoLoR WorKS, Detroit, Mich.: Varno-Lac, 
Stains and Varnishes. Represented by C. IE. Ricksecker. 

E. C. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws and Tools. Rep- 
resented by Paul L. Edwin, T. F. Barbour and S. M. Perrigo. 

ALABASTINE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Alabastine. Rep- 
resented by F. J. Parker and John Krandenburg. 

BARTLETT & NORRIS, Lincoln, Neb.: Stoves and Ranges. 

BLACKSTONE MFG. COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y.: Washing Ma- 
chines. Represented by Grove W. Abbey. 

Boss WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: Repre- 
sented by Louis E. Dietz. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Abrasive Spe- 
cialties. Represented by Harry A. Eaton, Geo. L. Budroe 
and George N. Allen. . 

COLDWELL LAWN Mower CoMPaNy, Newburgh, N. Y.: Lawn 
Mowers. Represented by BE. B. Standart. 

Cox Furnace & Tin CoMpANy, Omaha, Neb.: Handy Furnace 
Pipe. Represented by A. B. Meston. 

DutTro MFG. COMPANY, Mason City, Iowa: Sash and Door 
Holder. Represented by 8S. B. Dutro and John F. White. 

De LavaL Separator CoMPaNy, Chicago: Represented by Charles 
E. Shrader and W. E. Rundall. 

E. I. Du Pont Dg NEMouRS PowpeR COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. : 
Shotgun Smokeless Powder. Represented by D. D. Cross. 

DoveR MFG. COMPANY, Canal Dover, Ohio: Asbestos Sad Irons. 
Represented by Arthur S. Riley. 

ENTERPRISE ENAMEL COMPANY, Bellaire, Ohio.: The Corona 
Roaster. Represented by Thomas Kemp. 

J. B. Forp Company, Wyandotte, Mich.: Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser. Represented by C. C. Lowitz and J. T. Schendan. 

FERDINAND DIECKMANN COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: One-Piece 
Conductor Elbows. Represented by Otto Dieckmann. 

GLOBE Mrc. Company, Perry, Iowa: “Quicker Yet” Washer. 
Represented by Chas. J. Todd and D. D. Bryan. 

GaTLIN Mrc. Company, Kansas City, Mo.: Importers of Enamel 
Ware, Glassware, &c. Represented by J. F. Shortridge. 
GIBLIN & Company, Utica, N. Y.: Heating Apparatus, Steam and 
Hot Water Bollers, Warm Air Furnaces and Combination 
Heaters. Represented by Fred. L. Nesbit and G. W. Jackson. 
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GRISWOLD SEED COMPANY, Lincoln, Neb.: Garden Seeds. 
sented by Q. A. Dungan and G. A. Chambers. 
GaBEL MFc, COMPANY, Hawkeye, Iowa: Twentieth Century Pig 

Forceps. Represented by W. A. Hathaway. 
HOBISON MFG. COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo.: State agents Louden 


Repre- 


Hay Tools. Represented by Z. H. Chittenden. 

HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Waterloo, Iowa: Family Re- 
frigerators. Represented by T. H. Smith. 

Howarp Stove & Mre. Company, Omaha, Neb.: Represented 


by H. B. Huffaker, T. G. Travis and E. L. Northum. 

HURLEY MACHINS COMPANY, Chicago: Washing Machine. 
resented by Edward J. Riedy. 

JUBILEE Mrc. COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: Makers of Self-Heating 
Sad Irons and Shade and Curtain Holders. Represented by 
P. V. W. Flaminant and A. F. Gilbert. 

KpAasBEy & MATTISON COMPANY, Ambler, Pa. 
J. F. Lowe and A. A. Avery. 

KgeITH FURNACE COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: Hot Air Fur- 
naces. Represented by R. 8S. Keith and Geo. E. Willsie. 

F, D. Kegs Mro. Company, Beatrice, Neb.: Hager’s Automatic 
Furnace Regulator.’ Represented by F. D. Kees. 

LINCOLN STOVE REPAIR COMPANY, Lincoln, Neb.: Green’s Base 
Heater Furnace. Represented by J. V. Hyder. 

LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa: Torrid Zone 
Furnaces. Represented by J. W. Heald and C. EB. Doughty. 

MacGowan & FINIGAN, Omaha, Neb.: Plymouth Rope. Repre- 
sented by W. E. Callin. 

MANUEL-SMITH HEATING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn.: Heating 
and Ventilation. Represented by Olof Oleson and W. F. 
Kunze. 


Rep- 


Represented by 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn.: Guns. Repre- 
sented by Charles Porter. : 
MipLAND Guiass & Parnr Company, Omaha, Neb.: Paints, Var- 


nishes and Glass. Represented by J. B. Reinhardt, O. G. 
Oleson, ‘T. B. Coleman, Charles Bauserman, G, M. Worthing- 
ton, Geo. W. Fanning and John A. Stein. 

MiLTonN Rocers & Sons Company, Omaha, Neb.: Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by J. Whitney and H. A. Cole. 

MonakcH Mrc. Company, Toledo, Ohio, and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa: Axle Grease. Represented by W. Browne Cessna. 

Moore BROTHERS LIGHTNING ROD COMPANY, Maryville, Mo.: 
Copper Cable Lightning Rods. Represented by G. J. Moore, 

* U. J. Wilson and H. B. Bond. 

Nery MrcG. COMPANY, Canton, Ohio: Haying Tools and Hardware 
Specialties. Represented by H. W. Anthony, J. M. Mobley, 
F. Sullivan and L. Stern. 

NEBRASKA HARDWARE COMPANY, Lincoln, Neb.: Wholesale Hard- 
ware. Represented by H. B. Hewitt, A. W. Lucas, C. R. 
Graham, Geo. Leach, J. G. Pierson and W. E. Jakway. 

NEBRASKS SEED COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: Seeds. Represented 
by H..G. Windheim. 

NorMAN Mra. CoMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: Acetylene Gas Gen- 


erators. Represented by F. L. Oldfield. 

NOISELESS WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, Boone, Iowa. Repre- 
sented by G. V. O’Grady and U. W. Walton. 

OMAHA Paint & GLASS COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: Adhesium. 


Represented by C. 8S. McGill, Geo. 8. Perkins, A. M. White, 
Julius Neil, Jos. Parlik, Ernest Williams and Wm. H. White. 

Omauna Stove REPAIR WorKS, Omaha, Neb.: Marvel Wrought 
Iron Furnace and Smith’s Water Heater. Represented by 
Hugo Schmidt, C. M. Eaton and Will H. H. Davis. 


OHIO VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Chi-Namel. Repre- 
sented by W. S. Smith and Geo. C. Powers. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LtpD., Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Community 


Silverware and Traps. Represented by Alfred Clark and 
W. L. Wingate. 

Paxton & GALLAGHER CoMPaNy, Omaha, Neb.: Wholesale Hard- 
ware. Represented by Geo. T. Wright, J. BE. Schlott and W. 
G. De Lee. 

Pratt & LAMBERT, Buffalo, 
J. E. Wansbrough. 
PITTSBURGH STHEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Pittsburgh Per- 
fect Poultry and Garden Fences. Represented by W. 8S. 

Ellsworth and Robert E. Shaw. 


N. Y.: Varnishes. Represented by 


PIONEER IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Council Bluffs, Iowa: Crystal 
Washer. Represented by O. Linebarger. 
Perers CarRTRiIpGp Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.: Ammunition. 


Quincy Stove Mra. Company, Quincy, Ill.: Monogram Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by A. G. Haug and A. H. Key. 
RIBBEL Paper & WOODENWARE COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: Lion 
Washer and Cedar Woodenware. Represented by H. A. 
Smith and G. M. Ribbel. 

Tom Ray CUTLERY COMPANY, Represented by 
Jos. D. Kidwell. 

REYNOLDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Fremont, Neb.: Refrigera- 
tors. Represented by C. W. Reynolds. 

STANDARD SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Stand- 
ard Rotary Shuttle Sewing Machines. Represented by W. A. 
Doggett, Lincoln, Neb. 

St. Pavut Roorine, Cornice & ORNAMENT Company, St. Paul, 
Minn.: Easy-Bead Eave Troughs. Represented by J. G. 
Wiliams and W. A. Wittbecker. 

R. F. StruTHers, Omaha, Neb.: Lightning Rods. Represented by 
H. 8. Foulk. 

W. H. STEPANEK, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Registers, Ledgers and Journals. 

G. A. SNowpon, Blair, Neb.: The Easy Hoist. 

W. C. Sunn, Lincoln, Neb.: Copper Cable Lightning Rods. 
Represented by C. M. Loomis, N. M. Simpson and A. A. 
Knice. 

SHERIDAN Stove Mra. COMPANY, Quincy, Til. 
W. H. Heim. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Stepanek Cash and Sales 


Represented by 
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SPRAGUE Founpry & MFG. CompANy, Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Sprague and Western Underfeed and Sunshine Furnaces. 
Represented by R. L. Sprague and W. J. Lauterwasser. 

TOWNSEND GUN COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: Sporting Goods. 
resented by W. H. Buckner and Wm. Burns. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY & REMINGTON ARMS COM- 


Rep- 


PANY, New York: Ammunition. Represented by M. F. 
Sharp, 5. A. Manning and K. E. Willis. 


Victor Mre. CoMPpaNny, Leavenworth, Kan.: Wonder Washer. 
Represented by J. H. Field, J. I. Goodman and F. J. Tallant. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt.: United 
Sta:c: Cream Separators. Represented by J. C. Griffis. 

Voss bROTHERS MFG. COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Voss Line of 
Washers. Represented by Geo. Woodall and Jos. D. Kidwell. 

WATHENA WASHER COMPANY, Oakland, Neb.: The White Cloud 
Washer. Represented by C. E, Anderson and D. B. Houston. 

WaGneR Mra. Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa: Steel Hand Sleds 
and Hardware Specialties. Represented by J. H. Putnam. 

WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY, Waterloo, Iowa: Side Wall and 
Floor Registers. Represented by J. Pfeffer. 

WAHLE FounDRY & MACHINE WorKsS, Davenport, Iowa: Snow- 
ball and Cascade Washers. Represented by F. B. Chapman 
and Anton Nielsen. 

E. L. Watrous MFG. COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: 
Steel Hardware. 
McFawn. 

WHItTs LiLty Mrc. COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Clothes Line 
Reel and Washers. Represented by Sam T. White and 
Theodore Rosche. 

Yate & TOWNE MFG. CoMPANY, New York: Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware, Art Metal Work. Represented by A. B. Howell. 


Salesmanship. 


The address of S. A. Sanderson, Lincoln, on salesman- 
ship was illustrated by a chart which represented knowl- 
edge, confidence and enthusiasm as the foundation of 
such requisites of salesmanship as confidence, self-ap- 
preciation, attitude, loyalty, enterprise, sincerity, man- 
ners, alertness, honesty, interest and perseverance. Mr. 
Sanderson spoke in part as follows: 


I feel that I am assuming a great responsibility to be 
invited to discuss a question of such vital importance to the 
Hardware interests of this and every other State—a subject 
which has been discussed and written about by some of the 
brightest minds in our trade journals. 

I have placed a diagram on the wall to my right, which 
you all can see, and which will give you a few ideas of 
what I consider to be some of the basic principles of 
salesmanship, which if carried out will help each one of us 
in our own business to be better salesmen. 


Each One of Us Is the Architect 


of his own future. We draw the plans for the construction 
of our future human edifice, and we select the materials that 
enter into the structure. The purpose in life is more than 
simply making a living; but the question of salesmanship 
and the matter of trade ethics, which was so ably considered 
yesterday, are principles which should govern us in the 
conduct of our business. So that the first thing that we 
want to-day is character; strong, honest, self-reliant man- 
hood. These are the foundation stones which should enter 
into the structure of any human edifice. We must all learn 
to go it alone, and not spend too much of our time watching 
our competitor. 


Selling More Important Than Buying. 


In merchandising there are two very essential things— 
buying and selling. The old saying is, things well bought 
are half sold, but it don’t make any difference how well you 
buy them, you do not get any returns until you sell them. 
If you purchase too many simply to get them cheap, you 
had better pay more and sel] them oftener. I would put the 
selling above the buying for the average merchant, and state 
that in my opinion if he is unable to look after both care- 
fully, he would better leave his buying largely to some 
conscientious jobber whose interest it would be to see that 
he had the right goods in the right quantities, and at the 
right price, and then push his sales, : 

“Tis sales that move the wheels of baneeen” The 
same elements that make success in any undertaking are 
essential in selling goods—viz., knowledge, confidence and 
enthusiasm. Knowledge of yourself and knowledge of your 
goods; confidence in your goods and in your ability to fa- 
vorably introduce those goods to your friends—your custom- 
ers, and enthusiasm born of that knowledge and bred of that 
confidence. 


Stamped 
Represented by E. Watrous and Fred 


Knowledge of Self. 


I place first knowledge of yourself. Self-appreciation 
stands at the top. I mean by that, self-appreciation, know 
yourself, develop the strong points and overcome the weak 
ones. That is what I mean by knowledge of yourself. Build 
yourself up. You should have a knowledge of your goods, 
how they are made, how constructed, and who makes them, 
and why one factory’s goods are better than the other’s, and 
why you believe they are better. Also cultivate appearance 
and attitude, for first impressions are lasting ones. There 
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is a sermon in every line, and there is a sermon in every one 
of those points. 


You Should Also Know How to Approach People, 


ir order to make them see as you see, and think as you think 
regarding the merchandise being shown. The purest Anglo- 
Saxon is more convincing than effort at oratory. ’ 

First, prepare the way by getting the attention of the 
customer. This is done largely. by judicious advertising and 
attractive display ; then a conscientious showing of the goods 
(not your ability, or your oratorical powers, but your mer- 
chandise), thereby creating an interest in them. Interest 
naturally leads to desire, and then close the sale. 


Confidence in the Goods 


is necessary, as the customer must see that the salesman is 
sincere, or no amount of talk will avail. The manners and 
general appearance may create the confidence of the cus- 
tomer in the salesman and therefore in his goods. The sales- 
man’s interest in the goods is soon transferred to the cus- 
tomer, and he likes the goods because you do; and in order 
to keep the confidence you have won you must at all times 
be honest with your customer, and you can do this by being 
at the same time honest with yourself, and honest with your 
house. 
Enthusiasm and Loyalty. 


Under enthusiasm I would speak of loyalty—loyalty to 
the interest of your customer, and above all, the house you 
represent. If you are not in love with your business get out 
of it, and the quicker the better. There is not a man before 
me but what can make a good living in any undertaking 
which he seeks to enter. If you are not in love with your 
business, and do not believe in the goods you sell, and your 
ability to buy the right kind of goods and successfully in- 
troduce them to your customer, then get out of the business. 
You must have enterprise and loyalty. 

If you cannot speak a good word for your employer, get a 
new job, and do it now. If you are working for yourself, 
and you are down and out with yourself, just quit your busi- 
ness, sell out, and travel around for a year and rest up; quit 
smoking, and eat more beefsteak, and as soon as you are full 
of ginger and vim then start out right. 


Perseverance and Energy. 


You must have perseverance. Perseverance means energy 
—not genius; labor—not love; perspiration—not inspiration. 
Keeping. everlastingly at it always brings success in any 
undertaking. 

The real difference between men is energy. A strong 
will, a settled purpose, an indomitable disposition to go 
ahead and succeed is the real difference between great men 
and little men. 

Be Sincere and Honest. 


You want to be sincere in your business. Honesty above 
all things is essential. When you tell a person a thing you 
yourself want to believe that it is actually so. If it is not 
true do not say it. Stand back of your statements; if you 
recommend an article higher than you ought to and the cus- 
tomer brings it back, give him a new article and do not ask 
any questions, or make him feel that he has encroached on 
your rights. 

How is a person to create another’s interest in an article 
unless he is first interested in it himself, unless he knows 
about the article; how can he expect to intelligently present 
his case, and how can he expect to close the sale unless he 
is really enthusiastic in the presentation of the case, and yet 
many customers in our stores are actually obliged to sell the 
goods to themselves, simply because of the diverted and di- 
vided minds of your salesmen. 

The lack of concentration is a sale killer. The clerk who 
is thinking backward to the baseball game of yesterday or 
living in anticipation of the dance to-night is in no condi- 
tion to sell goods. Forget those things and keep your mind 
riveted upon your business. 


e+e -— 


AsaHEL H. Patcu died at his home in Clarksville, 
Tenn., in his eighty-fourth year, having been active 
in business until the day he died. He was born at 
Hamilton, Mass., in November, 1825, removing to Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1850, and to Clarksville in 1875. He manu- 
factured Plows for a number of years and later turned 
his attention to invention, taking out several patents. 
He is survived by a widow and three children. 


THe WyetH HarpwarkeE & Mre. Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., celebrated its golden anniversary on February 6 
by giving a banquet at the Hotel Robidoux to its entire 
force. The artistic menu was in pamphlet form and con- 
tained portraits of Huston Wyeth, president, and W. M. 
Wyeth, second vice-president. 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 


Fort WAYNE REFRIGERATOR CoMPANY, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.: 28-page illustrated catalogue of Pearl Steel-Glass 
Refrigerators in great variety for families, florists, cafés, 
delicatessen stores, &c., some of which are a combination 
of counter and refrigerator, all constructed of steel and 
glass. 


ARMITAGE & GUINN, Springville, N. Y., illustrated 
folder in color of the Circling Wave and Trumpet Organ, 
an amusement attraction with 36 ft. platform seating 80 
people, for parks, resorts, carnivals, &¢., driven by gaso- 
line or electric motors or steam. 


KirkK-LATTY Mrc. CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: 64-page 
illustrated bolt department catalogue, containing numer- 
ous additions and much special work such as Bolts, Nuts, 
Screws, Rivets, Rods and Bedstead Material. Also tabu- 
lations with valuable data for buyers and consumers, be- 
sides the Twentieth Century line of Express Wagons, 
Velocipedes and Comet Hand Cars from its juvenile 
vehicle department. 


SrupEBAKER Bros. Mra. Company, South Bend, Ind., 
special buggy edition, No. 15, of “The Studebaker,” de- 
voted to the interests of the company. 


CHANTRELL HARDWARE & TooL ComPaANy, Reading, 
Pa.: Llustrated loose leaf catalogue of 354 pages. De- 
partment 1 relates to Tools and Hardware Specialties, 
such as Iron and Steel Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Screw- 
drivers, Nail Pullers, Trowels, Sash Chain, Tobacco Cut- 
ters, Pliers, Snips, Braces and Wood Screws. Depart- 
ment 2, about 300 pages, embraces a comprehensive line 
of Builders’ and Shelf Hardware. 


Baum’s CASTORINE COMPANY, Rome, N. Y.: 16 page 
illustrated booklet of Baum’s Stable Supplies, including 
Axle Lubricants, Soaps, Metal Polish, Dressings, Dis- 
infectants, Hoof Packing, Leather Oil, Castor and Sperm 
Oils and Automobile Supplies. 


RALPH Brown Company, Fifth and Tehama streets, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 40 page illustrated catalogue of 
Fishing Tackle for merchants only. It also covers Dog 
Collars, Tennis Goods, Cutlery, Hunters’ Clothing, Am- 
munition and Baseball Goods. 


Evastic Tie Company, 370 Atlantic avenue, Boston, 
Mass.: Illustrated catalogue of Rubber Specialties, in- 
cluding Rubber Chair and Rocker Tips, Plush Furniture 
Fenders, Rubber Wheel Casters, Mats, Mallets, Heels and 
kindred goods. 


C. E. JENNINGS & Co., 42 Murray street, New York: 
New discount sheet applying to their catalogue of March, 
1907. It is accompanied by a leaflet containing a number 
of additions and corrections on Ship Augers, Chisel Sets, 
Hack Saw Blades, Screwdrivers, Emery Wheel Dressers, 
Squares and Curry Combs. 


ENTERPRISE PAINT MrFe. ComMPANy, Peoria and Van 
Buren streets, Chicago, 1ll.: Illustrated descriptive cata- 
logue of fast color Paints in Oil and in Japan, Enamels, 
Varnishes, White Lead and Dry Colors. 


Rock ISLAND BaTTEery CoMPaANy, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Illustrated booklet and price-list of Rock Island Electric 
Dry Cells in various styles and sizes. 


SPECIALTY Mre. Company, St. Anthony Park, Minn.: 
Illustrated booklet of the Kasy Emptying Grass Catcher, 
Mechanics’ Aprons, Handy Hose Holder and Detachable 
Hose Rack. 

———__-- 


The People’s Hardware & Furniture Company has 
been incorporated in Elkins, W. Va., with a capital stock 
of $25,000, to conduct a wholesale and retail business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefur- 
nishings, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods and Furniture. 
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Razor Strop Display Case. 

HE Sealskin Swaty Strop Company, 121 West Second 
T street, Ottumwa, Iowa, is offering free to merchants 
agreeing to sell a reasonable number of Velvac Razor 
Strops the handsome counter display case here shown. 
It becomes at once a silent selling force and advertising 
medium, besides keeping the stock of Strops fresh, sala- 





Free Razor Strop Display Case. 


ble and free from dust and atmospheric deterioration. 
The case is 16 in. square and 26 in. high, with the best 
AA extra glass partitions and French plate mirror hinged 
door full size of back, the woodwork being quartered oak, 
golden finish. At the front there is an attractive eight- 
color sign calling attention to the 36 Strops, which are 
of but one quality and style but in two sizes. 
a em 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 

The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate : 


FroM CARPENTER HARDWARE COMPANY, Which has been 
incorporated in Newcastle, Ind., with a capital stock of 
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Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves. Tinware. House Fur- 
nishings, Agricultural Implements, Sporting and Athletic 
Goods. 


From Litty HarpwarRE CoMPANy, which has purchased 
the business of B. H. Stegge, Varina, Iowa, carrying 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural 
Implements, Paints, Oils, Harness and Harness Special- 
ties, 


From J. C. Curupert, who has succeeded Cuthbert & 
Son, in Barron, Wis. The firm recently: suffered loss by 
fire and the business will be continued by the junior mem- 
ber, handling Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Paints, Oils and Sporting Goods. 


From Straten & Krna HarDWARE CoMPaAny, which has 
been incorporated in Florence, Ala., with a capital stock 
of $25,000, to conduct a wholesale and retail business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House Fur- 
nishings, Agricultural Implements, Buggies, Harness and 
Wagons. 


From L. T. Sunrer, who has purchased the business of 
Davis & Son, Lowry City, Mo., handling Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House Furnishings, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Paints, Oils and Sporting Goods, 


From Rietey Harpware Company, which has pur- 
chased the stock of the late Andrew King, Ripley, Ohio, 
carrying a stock of general Hardware. 


pO 


Heller's Simple System Hardware Shelving 
in Sections. 


W. C. Heller & Co., Montpelier, Ohio, are manufactur- 
ing the new combination No. 114 shelving in sections, 
shown herewith. It is 23 ft. 5 in. long and 8 ft. 3% in. 
high and is furnished complete with boxes and drawers. 
The shelving is made for both left and right side of store, 
the difference being that the left or right end of sections 
is paneled. The base contains 58 drawers of various sizes 
and the sections above the base are filled with 434 draw- 
ers of different sizes. All boxes and drawers have oak 
fronts, rounded edges, finished in an antique oak finish, 
pulls attached, with a supply of wood and steel divisions. 
Accompanying are 100 card frames and one gross sample 





Hetler’s Simple System Hardware Shelving in Sections. 


$10,000, and will handle Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Housefurnishings, Agricultural Implements, Paints, 
Oils and Sporting Goods. 


From Sr. Jonn Harpware Company, Canajoharie, N. 
Y., incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, handling 


holders. The section with two sliding unglazed doors has 
%-in, soft wood back, covered with red burlap. With this 
case is furnished 24 too] brackets, on which to hang saws, 
hammers, hatchets and other tools. The doors are fitted 
with ball bearing sheaves sliding on steel track. Glass is 
omitted from the doors so as to secure the lowest freight 
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rate. The exposure of the shelving is oak, with a rich 
antique finish. It is remarked that the varnish used can- 
not be scratched. The shelving is packed in six cases for 
shipping, so as to reach its destination in the same condi- 
tion as it leaves the factory. The shipping weight is 
3900 Ib. 

———_»+--e___—_ 


Carriage and Machine Belts. 


The Kirk-Latty Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
now manufacturing all sizes and lengths of carriage and 
machine bolts, in addition to a comprehensive line of 
stove, tire and sink bolts, stove rods, rivets, cold pressed 
nuts, special bolts, screws and tacks. 





Blair’s HusKing Gleves and Pins. 


The Blair Husking Glove Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
has put on the market several new styles of huskers for 
this season’s trade. One is No. 160, made of polished 
steel with strapping of yellow calf. No. 73, of steel, is 
polished and nickeled, with shield over first finger and 
large, heavy chrome leather finger guard and strappings. 
The No. 33 has been rearranged by eliminating half of 
the metal parts and substituting wide leather hand 
straps. No. 23 is a two-in-one consolidated shield and 
cot husking pin. Nos. 55 and 5 are the company’s latest 
in hooks and just patented, being intended to suit all 
users. Additions have also been made to the line of 
hook huskers, several styles of which are being finished 
in polished nickel, a plating plant having been added to 
the factory equipment. — 

———__~»>-e 


Knurled Cup Point Nail Sets. 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co., 42 Murray street, New York, 
have put on the market a new arrangement of their 
knurled cup point nail sets, trademarked “ Arrow Head,” 
this style of nail set having originated with them some 
years ago. They are made from 9-32 in. crucible steel, 
carefully hardened and tempered, furnished in polished 
or blued finishes and fully warranted. They are put up 
in sets of 12 and 24 each, assorted, in attractive cases 
with covers, there being a place for each with points up 
to choose from. 

_-————__ +o — 


Yellow JacKet Blued Steel Square. 


The Southington Hardware Company, Southington, 
Conn., is manufacturing the Yellow Jacket blued steel 
square, No. 18 B, here illustrated. One of the features 
of this product is the 18-in. blade and 12-in. tongue, this 
modification in size enabling the user to carry it handily 
in the suit case style of tool kits or tool chests of mod- 
erate size, a square of these dimensions serving most 
purposes. The blade or body is 114%4x18 in., tongue 
1x12 in., and the graduations in 1-16, 1-12, % and \ in. 


Yellow Jacket Blued Steel Square. oe 


The character of the surface both protects from corro- 
sion and greatly adds to appearance and salability. The 
figures and graduations in yellow stand out strikingly 
for instant reading against a rich dark blue, anti-rust, 
oxidized, gun metal finish, the handsome effect of which 
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is shown in actual colors on a leaflet circular issued. 
The goods are sold exclusively by C. E. Jennings & Co., 
42 Murray street, New York, Mr. Jennings also being 
president of the Southington Hardware Company. 





The Best Semi-Steel Registers. 


The Best Register Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is of- 
fering registers with faces of cast iron and boxes of 
sheet steel, the latter being shown herewith. The reg- 
isters are furnished with faces in Arabian lattice and 
plain lattice designs, in a large line of sizes and finishes. 
The sizes conform to the usual standards and therefore 
fit interchangeably in openings for registers of other 
makes. A top view of the box with valves closed is 
shown in Fig. 1. The arrangement is such that but shal- 
low depth is required, and the valves are made with a 





Fig. 1—Best Semi-Steel Register Box Valves. 


convex reinforcing bead, designed to offer no opportunity 
for the lodgment of dust and dirt. The operating mech- 
anism by which the valves are controlled is seen in 
Fig. 2. The mechanism is controlled by a vertical wheel, 
which presents a smooth, flat surface to the edge of the 
slotted opening in the face of the box. The wheel is 
made of heavier material than is ordinarily used and is 
mounted in the box in a simple 
manner that leaves nothing to the 
judgment of the assembler. A pos- 
itive tension for maintaining the 
valve in a partially open or closed 
position is provided, which, not- 
withstanding, permits free action 
in response to pressure on the 
valve operating wheel. The valves, 
it is claimed, work noiselessly, 
turning on slotted steel trunnions 
wedged into the valves. The box 
is formed of sheet steel with lap 
joint corners, the lap being formed 
on the inside to secure greater 
rigidity. Made in this way, there 
are no projections or offsets to pre- 
vent a close fit to the tin register 
box, which is further facilitated 
by a slight taper of the box.. Extra 
stiffness is secured by an inward 
fold of the upper edge of the box 
on which the face lies. The face 
is fastened to the box by four screws threaded into heavy 
lugs riveted to the side of the box. Particular emphasis 
is laid on the advantages derived from the combination 
of iron faces and pressed steel box. It is pointed out 
that because of their rigidity the cast faces will not bend 
and do not require the support of reinforcing bars? that 
when used as floor registers they lie flat in the border 
or on the floor without sagging, and that they have an 
unusually large air outlet area. The company guarantees 
that in both the Arabian and plain lattice designs the 
outlet area is 66 2-3 per cent. in the smaller sizes and 
over 70 per cent. in the larger sizes, and, notwithstanding 
the small percentage of remaining metal, there is ample 
strength for all requirements. 





Fig. 2.—Operating Mech- 
anism Controlling Best 
Register Valves, 
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Iron and Brass Lined Pump Cylinders. 


The accompanying illustrations represent a new line 
of pump cylinders which the Hayes Pump & Planter 
Company, Galva, Ill., has placed on the market. Fig. 1 
shows a sectional view of a polished iron cylinder. These 
cylinders are also furnished in brass lined and flush cap 
seamless brass. They have two leather plungers and are 
made all lengths from 12 in. up. The iron and brass lined 
cylinders are equipped with Boss valves, as shown in 
Fig. 2. This valve is constructed of brass, very stiff and 
strong, and will stand severe use. The valve poppet is 
faced with pure rubber, completely incased on the sides 









Fig, 2.—Boss Valves for 
Cylinders. 





Fig. 1—WSectional View of Fig. 3.—-Boss Valve for 
Polished Iron Puinp Cylin- Flush Cap Brass Cylin- 
der. der. 


to prevent expansion by the action of the water or heavy 
pressure in deep wells. This valve has an extra large 
intake opening and short lift, giving an unrestricted flow 
of water on every stroke, a minimum loss of water in the 
return valve and less strain or pounding on the valve 
seat. The seat is slightly beveled, which prevents sand 
lodging on its surface. The valve is held in the cylinder 
by a leather gasket on either side, and can be used on 
other makes of iron or brass cylinders by simply revers- 
ing the caps. They will be sold separately when desired. 
Fig. 3 shows the Boss valve for flush cap brass cylinders, 
and while differing in construction from Fig. 2, the same 
features described above have been retained, 
$+ oe____ — 


The Wiard Reversible Sulky Plow: 


The plow, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
manufactured by the Wiard Plow Company, Batavia, 
N. Y., has two plows, one right and one left hand, both 
operated by separate levers and having an automatic 
power lift. The plows have high grade chilled iron or 
soft center moldboards, and either forged steel or cast 
iron points as ordered, and can be fitted with jointer 
or plain cotter, as desired. The plow is referred to as 
simple in construction, easy to handle and lightly con- 
structed, the material being mostly steel and malleable 
iron to make it strong and durable. It is adapted to all 
soils, leaves no ridges or dead furrows and does excel- 
lent work on either level land or side hill. One of the 
special features of the plow is the patented flanged wheel 
which runs in the bottom of the last furrow and next 
to the land, acting as a guide to the plow and giving a 
perfectly uniform width of furrow. This sulky plow is 
intended to be run and adjusted precisely the same as 
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a hand plow. Among some of the new features and im- 
provements added to the plow is the pole shifting device. 
This is shown in the illustration with the long pole at- 
tached as used with two horses abreast. It can also be 
arranged for three horses abreast. The shifter is oper- 
ated by a friction lever, which enables the plowman, 
while riding or walking, to shift the pole either to the 
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The: Wiard Reversible Sulky Plow. 


right or left at any angle desired to suit the team and 
get the proper width of furrow, either on flat land or 


side hill, without side draft. The new roller clevis, in- 


dicated by the arrow, to which the whiffletree is attached, 
works freely on the bail and shifts automatically, so that 
the draft will always be direct from the end of furrow 
plow. 

rs 


Sharon Flexible Barn Door Hanger. 





The Sharon Hardware Mfg. Company, Sharon, Pa., 
offers the Sharon barn door hanger, here shown. The 
reinforced frame is said to double the strength of ordi- 
nary swing hangers by giving the axle double support 
and relieving the cover of the full weight of a heavy 
door. The wheels run on anti-friction roller bearings, and 
the axle is galvanized as a protection from rust. The 
drop strap owing to the connection over the center of 














Sharon Flezrible Barn Door Hanger, Also End View. 


the rail insures an even bearing on the axle, and with 
the short clevis projecting downward inside clamps the 
door and holds it rigidly in position, as indicated by the 
end view. The door may be swung outward as desired 
without causing appreciable strain on hanger or rail, and 
from the construction is not liable to be derailed. The 
hanger is packed one pair complete with bolts in a 
neatly labeled carton, 12 cartons in a case, thus enabling 
the merchant to carry the goods conveniently on the 
shelves and have them tidy in appearance. 
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Sargent Seamless Porcelain Refrigerator. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company of New 
York, 30-34 West Thirty-third street, New York City, 
has just put on the market the Sargent patent seamless 
porcelain refrigerator, two styles of which are here 
shown. The striking feature of this construction is the 
absence of seams, corners and joints in the interior of 
the refrigerator, which consists of a crock molded in a 
single piece of a claylike substance like pottery, with 
large oval openings top and bottom in the center wall of 
double boxes, for air circulation. The crock is baked and 
glazed with four coats of porcelain enamel, each coat 
being baked after every application. The solid walls 
vary from 2% to 4% in. approximately, according to size, 
the center walls, where they exist, being thickest. This 
method of manufacture makes possible food and ice 
chambers that are seamless, cornerless and jointless; 
cornerless signifiying rounded instead of square corners 
for greater ease in cleansing. As there are no cracks or 
crevices for the secretion of organic matter or germs 
resulting from decomposed substances, it is obviously 
easy to keep the interior sanitary and hygienic. The 





Fig. 1.—Sargent Seamless Porcelain Refrigerator, Single. 


cabinet exterior is built around the crock in various 
kinds of wood regularly, such as elm, oak and ash, or 
can be supplied to order in any wood specified. The re- 
frigerators are also made regularly with opal glass and 
tile exteriors, and for greater protection from injury 
bound with nickeled brass corners, which also heightens 
the effect. Some of the woods are wax finished, which is 
very durable, and others are varnished and rubbed. The 
shelves are made of strong wire mesh, heavily silver 
tinned, and the ice compartment is protected by a remov- 
able silver tinned heavy wire cage with removable ice 
rack and removable ice pan of galvanized steel. The 
drain tube can also be taken out for a thorough clean- 
ing, and is protected underneath by an automatic or self- 
closing trap of cast iron, which by means of a chain 
underneath the box can be tripped at will, but which 
being eounterbalanced automatically rights itself. The 
crock is insulated between its outer walls and the cab- 
inet work with granulated cork, and the hardware trim, 
including combination lever lock and hinges, are nickeled 
cast brass. Additional protection in the ice chamber is 
provided by means of enameled metal straps which pro- 
ject about 5¢ in. to serve as cushions for the wire cage, 
and which are enameled the four coats after attachment 
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to the crock. When cleaning, the shelves, ice cage, rack 
and pan may be instantly removed. The doors are all 
rabbeted to make close contact with the casing, and lined 
with glass. These refrigerators are now obtainable in 
a total of 14 stock sizes and styles, listing from $22.50 to 
$60, with wood exterior, and from $33 to $78 with glass 
exterior. They weigh from 250 to 1000 lb., and the ice 
capacities range from 30 to 250 lb. The point is made 
by the company that these refrigerators are sold at but 
little more than zine lined refrigerators, and that they 





Fig. 2.—Sargent Seamless Porcelain Refrigerator, Double. 


will be built permanently into new buildings if desired, 
or substituted for those already built in. The company 
has recently received basic patents on construction, and 
other patents are pending. 





Pearson Adjustable Window Ventilator. 


The Bailey Reflector Company, 547 Fourth avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has put on the market the Pearson 





Fig. 1.—Outside View of Ventilator Before Closing the Sash. 


adjustable ventilator, as illustrated herewith. “There are 
two sizes, No. 1 adjustable to sashes 24 to 30 in. in width 





Fig. 2.—Outer View After Closing Sash, 


and No. 2 for widths of 30 to 46 in. The purpose of this 
ventilator is to insure a current of fresh outer air with- 
out direct draft and to afford a medium for the extrac- 
tion of overheated and vitiated air. The ventilator has 
several adjustable vents, covered with close mesh brass 
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screen wire cloth, by which the volume of fresh air can 
be regulated. It is explained that when air is blown The B. QC. Double End Adjustable S Nut 


toward the window having the ventilator installation, and P ipe Wrench. 
there is a current of outdoor air entering the room, but TD aad 
as soon as the direction of the wind changes a suction 
is established which draws out the inner air. The stand- 
ard ventilators are made of heavy terne plate finished in 


Bemis & Call Hardware & Tool Company, Springfield, 
Mass., is offering the double end S wrench, No. 51, made 
only in 6-in. size, herewith illustrated. This is referred 
to by the company as a combination of its Nos. 48 and 
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Fig. 3.—Interior View with Sash Closed. 








copper bronze, but can be supplied in any metal, includ- The B. € C. Double End Adjustable S Nut and Pipe Wrench No. 51. 
ing brass, copper, zinc or galvanized iron and in any 

specified finish to match the wood trim. For large office 50 adjustable S wrenches, and as made of the same high 
and factory buildings estimates will be sent on applica- grade material. The nut end of the wrench opens *%, in. 
tion. and the other end takes pipe from % to \% in. 
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Europe, or by Post Office, Bank or Express Money Order on New York. When those cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any country will 
be received. 


Newsdealers or Booksellers in any part of) ~ world may obtain The Iron Age through the American News Company, New York, q 8. A. 
The Internationa! News Company, New York, U. 8. A., aad London England; or the San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal. U.S. A. 
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‘ REVISED FEBRUARY 23, 


Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Italics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are usually given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in small type (Ro- 
man) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who re- 
quest the publication of the prices named and are responsible 
for their correctness. They usually represent the prices to 
the small trade, lower prices being generally obtainable by the 
fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


on of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 
= Pons the symbol @. Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


1909 


February 25, 1909 


Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DrrectTory, issued annually, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—‘ The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
Lists” contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Ee and Domestic........ - 58S 


Seren eee seeeeresessssecsesees 


. tent ’ 90...... 10% 
pson’s Pat oa $29. 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shelis, éc. 
Aat—Retiore— 
Bernald terse don Not, 
Pei sa Sack” re. PP lth . 


“Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils........ aed eb ¢ 


10% 
isco, Superior, 
2 to 600 ih, 11%¢. 


i— 
mite’ Fehe’ Gos, $100... 15810% 


as Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, éc. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Livingston Nail Co........... canteen 
Angora ans Bits— 
Oom. Double Spur....+-++++ 
ings’ Patn. Bright 664 
Diack “Lip or Blued. staeees 
Boring ooh Augers. aeoese 


Oar Bite, an, twist. ....j0€ 
Ford’s Washing and 
Ft. ashington 


Car Bits...... fo 
uger 





Snell’s King Auger Bits. 
URGD . accccocccscnssnennsenced 


Wright’s Jennings’ Bits.............. 50 
Bit Stock Driiis— 
See Drilis, Twist. 
Ex pansive Bits— 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, @ doz., $26; 
No 18 60&16 


2, $ 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern... Qatgeke,, 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co,, Steer’s at. .25% 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large 


Sint, SU nAdenucdian>scattnend 60&10% 
QUGMD “vk ncvckch ons scdsnesbaiecherarnl 60% 
Gimlet Bits— 

2 er gro. 
Common Dbl. Cut..... $3.00@3.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 


MBDD . wenscevtecsnscqnssadinstaaseall 2&10% 
EE cienicncchonsiioanuieksiennae 20% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 

Shi , Auaere voce Cees - 40¢ 
GED, : wicthcheahinmaedtccoabemdentind 6&5 l, 
Cc E. Jennings & Co,: . 
t io 1edie’S ......0esceeee sire? 
SEMEN acatacbecetsbnbeanced oY, 
GREED - ponesenesccnseateneusdctpinaeiell 8% 


Awl Hafts—see Hoxudles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 


Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Bane os acca cd . $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. . gro. 63Q66¢ 
Un handled, Patent. - gro. G6Q70¢ 


Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Eatons. -gro. 31@34¢ 


Unhdled, Shidered - gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Avwls: 
Handled, Com. ..gro. $3.50@4.00 


Handled, Rocket. gro.$t1. 50@ 12.00 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 

Tinners’ and Brad Awls........ 55&7% 
RE SES or 


Awl and Tool Sets—Scee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 
le De. Se base weights: i doz. 
Orhat @ yy, eevee 00 
faved Quality...... Hie 4.50 
Double Bit, base w 8 


¥ $7. y 
Second Quality......86 75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Acle. 
Axles — Iron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar... .44@)¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .4&5 ¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose. "3\4@45 ¢ 


No. 1% Com., New Style. 4%@ $ 
_ 2 Bolid Collar a obs ve 44G4 
H ‘aten 
Nos. dy 8, 11 ane Bi ccocsce = 
B BO Bu. ncccccsccece 
Nos. 15 to ie . - &10@0E 1045 
Nos. 19 to 22... 70&10@704£1045 


Boxes, Axles— 
Common and Goneers, not 
CUPMOR ccccccccscsere ed 
Common and Concord, turned. 
Half Patent.........1d., eee 
Fishing— 


seeeeeeceereeeeeres 


Balances— 
Caldwell new list.........+++-+--- 
PualMan ccc ccccccccccccccccvescoes 


Spring— : 
Light Spring Balances .60@604é5% 
Chatillon’s: 





— @50&10% 

Bie - : { — Semel @40& 107, 

Circular Balances..........+-++- 50& 10” 

NEES cabbies asevahcatpalted 9 

Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
at Greate 0 tO ibe, 

Steel Crowbars, 10 to 
; d., %@M¢ 


To aa. 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Piate..® gro. $8.50 


Scale Beams....... pe 40% 
Chattillon’s No. 1.......c..cccccese-- 307 
Chatilion’s No. 2............. seneese 

Beaters, Carpet— 
Bolt- on Co, 


Wire Coppered # doz, $0.80; s 


eee e ee ee eee eeeneeeeeeeeeee 


Beaters al 
Dover Stameins & Mfg. 


Genuine ver, 5. §:- No, 1, 
Tumbler Size, 2, Fam- 
ily Size, $7.50; “ee Extra Fam- 


ily Size, 00; No. 4, Hotel Size, 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
It, S a Re. 5, Jap’d. $0.80; 
me A Je "yap'd No. - Jap’d, 
pd. ap ie 


Lyon, we per a "No, 


Taplin Mfg. Co. 
Im coved, “Dover, Ber re 60, 
00; N $6.50: No. “ton yr. 00; 
102, * n'a. $8.50: No. 150, 
Hotel. "$15.00; ie. 152, ‘Hotei 
ane 7.00; 20, Tumbler, 
$8.50 0. 202, ‘Tumbler Tin’'d, 
$9.50: No. 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25.00. 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith. Standard List: 
Split Leather....... 606 10065 % 
Leather. ..... .50@wWE0% 
Hand— a 
Inch 6 7 9 1n 
Doe. .$500 ‘ie 6.00 6.50 7.50 


Inch.. 10 12 15 16 
Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 15. 


Bells— comm 
Wrought Cow Bellis. + 2 25% 
ehinhdalecsatabasvedecsésconsed 75&10% 
Tens i cainnsttibhestatpracdbicnkidind 50% 


Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s...... B&0Y 


Polished, a wep 
White Metal, on genase 
eae Pla ccccccccce HOG 


_ err ssececes D010 
Cone’s Globe Hana Bells...... 33%4@357 


Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells........ a 24,@2e 
Church and School. . . .60@60410% 


Belting— Le ather— 
First Quality, Ee. Hy., ee, 
Short La 


Btandord ” oxba 6 woaiogiecteas 
Light Doulle........... 75410 
Cut Leather Lacing.... .45@50 
Leather Lacing Sides, per 8q. ft.25¢ 
Ru bber— 
Competition (Low oat). 


5 
Standard ............60&1 "3 
le POOR. as x0nnse stwau 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Cee eee ee eee ee eee eeeeeeneeeee 


"Bioycle Goods— 


John 8. Leng’s Son & Co.’s 1908 list: 
Chain, Parts, Spokes.............. 50% 
BUG - wvccccechsseccocnissnecastapsaud o% 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—-See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Com mon a’ codes Luwiws T5@U5E5 % 
& L. Co, : 


"naece * ‘ood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; agees Bteel, meee 
Star Wire — %; Tarbox 
Metal Snatch 7s *Kerbos New 
Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 


tech, 50 
Lene Bes Patent Automatic Lock ond 


Bee also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
Paper and Wood Lined..... 55 
Embossed 


See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Seuffel & Esser Co............ 33%4&10% 
Bolts 
Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 

3% @ 6 and smaller...... V5k5Y 
Larger and longer...... TORS 
Common Carriage (rolled thr ead): : 

% @ 6, smaller and shorter, 
T5k1OES % 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80@—% 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 


10410% 
Machine (Cut Thread): 
3% @ § and smaller. - 75€109 
pe and longer..... :  70é10% 
oor and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
SO inks 4 5 6 8 
Per doz..$0.30 .35 .45 .60 .80 
— Tron Spring —_— " d: 


Le ee wv 

Per ONG. creates $1. on 1. 0 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, — fopmaes: 
SE ah) 6 aed aic 10 


Par B0B.. is 100 140 1.65 
Cast Iron Fiat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: . 
10 


ee. eee $0.75 95 1.235 
Wrought Barrel Japanned, 
visorastate 


= 
Ss 
> 
a 


Barrel Bronzed......... 60410 
Cee 70&10@ 70410410 
Shutter ........ 50£5@504 10459 
Square Neck........ T5IQIEL 0% 


GOOFS 0s ccs save 7d 1né 100050% 
I I lis Rae i ca ae 107% 


Expansion— 

F, H. Evans’ Crescent % 
Richards SD, Mn danaidoavabeel 55&10% 
Star Expansion Bolt Co.: 

Star, Lag Screw Type. .60&10&5&2% 
Star, Wood Screw Type........... 0y 
Star, Machine, Single Wedge.. 60% 


Star, Machine, Double 
Steward & Romain pain, Mie. Co. : 
ave No Pape 
i -h. Msdisesscinteseesd 
Style No; 100° DEL” Jaw, Singis, ss 
Lag han 66% 


Hee eee errors eeesereeeseees 


Plow and Stove— 
Plow .. capuneingeces saMMCIENS 
Stove ...... oscccccces 
Tire— 
Common Doms siohocsass:: 00h 
Norway [7Ton.....cecesess+ -80 
American Screw 
Norway Phila. 


84. . .80 
Eagle. hila, "hist Ooe cee tet tg 
State, | list . 99. 
Norway Phila. SO ee. 704. 20 
le Phila., “een 16, 


pees glist, Dec. 8, 198 
— Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 


Co, : 

Em ‘i list Dec, 28, °99..... eve 

Norway Phila., list fist Det 8d ae 
Shelton = pehsedes: eer - 

ran Dec, me 
ope ere list Oct: 16° 1888; 83449 
n 
Fire. Bolts...°-.«.«:. sinbeanensstcMlc 
einen Bung— 
—— Bung, Bre. with Heaths: 
Sei. sss 
Per doz ss 5.60 é 8.00 
ea bh onsesbs es 24% 214 
a Ges ames ‘Go. “me Lim: # 50 

in se 0. 

2, “LTS: No", $2'50 each...... as ’ 
a Boxes, PS orale 2 
Lae ee & ise penenpes voarmnpon 5% 

don , lmproved, 10%: Langdon 

BIER -sccsboceees Svecsvccehdpesewa 15&10% 
Perfection eonneccovoces peesesecesonsces 03 

MN . “ahneabeedbotess ccccscsnccducvched 45 

Braces— 

Common Ball,American.$1.50@$1-75 
DREN'S ocistine césbats Mp leh SSRs 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s. 60 


ow FP 0, 61, 166, 206, 614.. 
Jenni & Osea. ss 
Mayhew’s Ratchet.................... 60% 
Mayhew’s Quick yoo Hay re. tf 
po Falls Drill Braces....... 
P., 8S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat.. poe" 
|, Brackets— 

rought Steel...... 754 10£5@80 
Bradley Metal Clasp. . .80&10@80&10&5% 
Griffin's Pressed Steel........ 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets....... eT a10Y 
Taplin Victor Handy pe 

doz, $1.50 





MM sikcibococedecsnncuen 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


- Broilers— 
itbourne Mfg. Co.......csccees. 75&20 
BU UEN. POOUE BPDdscccndapsdciacecasecee 759 


Buckets, Galvanized — 
M’fr’s list, price per gross, 
Quart. . 10 12 1 
Water, Light. $28. 35 30.75 34.75 
Water. Be. vy. 46.85 49.35 53.25 
twe me. Btm. 33.50 35.90 39.90 | & 
ell. $7.35 41.35 48.35) 
"Bets Diene~nin Ringe, Bull. 
wren a Bra 
rought ou cist, Oct.26. 06.65% 
Cast Brass, Th eibedibebebed 40810 10% 
Cast hi ine 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40€100@50% 


Fast Joint, Narrow. er 50 
Loose Joint.......... 70k10@75 
EMOOG POs vss scccvee 0k 1 5 
Mayer’s Hinges......... 
Parliament Butts....... 045 


Wrens Steel— 


Brigh 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 
COVONNG vaiedscekads TOES % 
Reversible and Broad.. WkS%, 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind, ac..’.... 
Back Flape, Table Chest. Fe 
Japanned, 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin, 


5 

tiene Narrow, Ball Tip $0 
Vw eRe ce dee es 40485 
Steeple Tipped.........70 

Batt Tipped... $a0etee ; 


Ertra, 0@— 
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> Bird— 

Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 
pe, net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 
Hendryx P Bro : ‘Series’ ‘700, “800 
Hendryx Enameled..............cce0s 





Calipers—See Compasses, 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, 1 prong, per 100 1b., 
$3.50 @ $3.85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 100 1b., 
$4.00" — 


Burke's, 1 pg. sant Toe, 3%¢; 


Blunt Toe, 44¢; 1 ps. Sharp Toe, 
%¢; 2 - Sharp, 4%¢; Blunt 
Heel, 4%¢; Sharp Heel.......... 4% 


Lautier, Bluut, 41@1%¢; Sharp, COON ¢ 
Perkins’, Blut, # Ib, 3.6¢; 8 ne 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Cun, 


Caps, Percussion— 


Eley’s E. B.....+. occ es ORGS? 

SS ee ee per M 34a35¢ 

BP, Des decis.ccccsng eta 

G. Bowcecceces << ora 

Musket ...eeeeseees per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20keo, 
Primer Shells and Bullets... 15¢10% 
Ali other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 

Blank Ose tridges: 
$2 OC. B., $5.50. 0000005. LG5%, 
38 OC. ve + $2.00. «eae sos 90S 


2 cal. Rim, $1.50. 002200 0065 
32 cal. Rim, $2.75. ...+++ 10865 
B. B. Cups, Con. Ball, pues. $190 
B. B. Cups, Round Bail.. = o 
Central lire 
Target and Sporting Rifle. ies 
Primed Shelis and Bullets. 15410 
Rim Fire, Sporting.........-. 507 


Rim Vire, Military... 1545% 
Casters— 

, Se cece cee « 65E10@N 

Peale i. hk 5 b5 Cus? <9 GU WL OURS Z 

Philadelphia ....... + + SLUG TER 

Acme, Ball Beariug.......+--..-++++ 

Gem ‘(Roller Bearing) 


eae Fos 10s 
Steel Gem (Roller Bearing).. 70% 
Standard Ball Bearing 
Yale (Vouble Wheel) low list.. 
Cattle Leaders— 
see Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 % 5-146 % yy 
7.70 5.10 4.15 $8.50 3.80 
%-%-1 1% to 14 inch. 
$3 3. 


In cask lots, deduct 25¢. E 
German Coil T0L5 % 
German Pattern Coil: 

OO 80 Licvccadcececes eae 
8 ONE. 8... ce wecss 60 10410 @70 
4, 5 and 6..... 5VE L0G IVE L065 % 






3.10 


Halter— 
Hatter Chains..... 6045 G@ 60410% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 2h, "97...0.00-. 1085 % 


Covert Mfg. Co.: 


Halter 
Cow Ties— 

See liuiters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, \\ estern Standard. 100 pr. 
6146-8, Straight, with ring . $26.00 
614%4—-6-2, Straight, with ring . $27.00 
61%4—8-2, Straight, with ring .$30.00 
644—10- 2, Str’ght, with ring. $35.00 

NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces: add per pair for Nos, 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4c to pricveg 
Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traccs, Wag- 

on Chain, &c -70% 


Miscelianeous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, "93: 

HOB is oe 6% 6041045 @ 60k 10410 
Brvaee 2s. scepeccas - 65 
Safety and Plumbers’ Chain. 75 
Gal. Puwp ae -1b., 442@5% 
Bridgeport Chain Co,: z 
Triumph Halter and Coil. Beee eS, 
Triumph Dog....-.-+-.+s« 10@60 % 
Brown Halter =a Coil... .45@5065% 

Covert Mfg. Co. 
Breast, Hialter, Heel, Pata, Stal. | 
WO. vnccvsccésdvedusscccccesenedeses % 
Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 
SY nacho tiauesecesonsin 35k 24210 
Niagara Dog Leads and pees 
Chains 45@50K5° 


Dog Chain..............sseseceseeess 0% 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain....70% 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 

ee ae eee 60°, 
Pullman: 

Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 

SEE nck de ncdvo¥ess aban 6 ¢ 60&10° 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set..8¢ 
Apniny Sash Ribbon, 190 

Smeetcibalecehnhevetsuated 9 

Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. 8¢ 


Chalk 
ounmaed Sa gro., 50¢ 
Carpenters’ Red........g70., 50¢ 
Carpenters’ White...... gro., 40¢ 
Checks, Door— 
DN Dh 8 ca as 0 ss eons ok das een ve nace YY 
Pullman, per gf0...........c00ce00- m4 
WIE hs ndtadb eeeinidscke oven ica so 
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Chests, Tool— | Gendestae Pise,— Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; Noi 2, 
Apericen Tool Chest C 0.: 55%, L. C. L. to Dealers: $27.00; 3, $42.00.............. Sab 
Youths’ Chests with: Moais.. 104 | pp,8tl, Steel. Charcoal. Copper. | wnterprise Beet Shavers..----...28630% 
? »¢ mn: ‘e 
Farmer’ Carpenters, ete es Wk WA—Y% FOLLY, 504 10% Slaw and Kraut— 
With TOONS cccceccccccevcccssseored Eastern: Henry Disston & Sons: . 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 75@—% FWENETIAY 510% oan sad Kraut Cutters........... 35% 
NE, Re recadisccccestsneses 43% | Central: J Mast tis, Go stnseteeeeererereners 307% 
ong Seunings & Gas Machinists’ | 7 3O-—% 00% 50¢10% | “'siaw ‘Cutters. 1 Knife....% doz, $3.00 
WE MT cai aiok nesnceesendsct 74% Northwestern: . Combined Slaw Cutter “and, Corn 
Chisels— 7 @—? 4 60% 50€10% QUENT (Ettuddenecedomnaeete doz, $4.00 
SocketFramingandFirmer | Tae." obaaine %  506s% Tobacco— 
Standard List. oe Tennesees: es ° 6c ee, Cheap. . .doz, $4.25@}.50 
Th leek Ge Wd W—% 50612%% 50610% | National, @ doz. N " 
Socket Firmer No. 10 Southern: TED déncetee y 
a nonet Framing No, We 10G—% 50k124%% 5085 % D 
L. & I J. White & Co | meant. a 5085 % : iggers, Post Hole, &c— 
T'anged reereee— Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days. Fac- Diy doz., $24.00 25° 
rr ee 30%, | tory shipments nenerally delivered. Samson, @ doz.” $34,00.0.0..7.7-7359 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181. 25% See also Eave Troughs. Iwan’s Pat, Post Hole and Well 
L. & 1. J. 5&5 7 Coolers, Water— MME sn tickdidebenboudbinnnedesceses 


hite ‘ie ess eeveeeceees 


old 
Cold Chisels, good quality. 13@ 15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fuir quertte. 11@ 12¢ 


Cold Chisels ordinary Yu. VAG 
Elmore Too Mfg, 

Cold Ghouls sedicatidwiessade 50&5 % 

Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks.............00+ 35% 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 40% 
Keach Pat, each $8,00............. 35&5%, 
PERRIEEO cccccccccccsccsccccccscccccscese yA 
IE. has caused dediesskuveted 25% 
Jacobs’ Drill Clucks............000++ 35% 
Dratt’s Positive Drive............... 23% 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 

IIE, 8 icc caccstisee cedgebande 35% 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 35% 
Universal, Com. Style Jaws...... 40%, 
Combination, Reversible Jaws....25% 
Combination, Com, Style Jaws...40% 


— Body or Box Body, 2 Chuck 


Jaw % 
Geened Scroll Chucks............. 5% 
Drill Chucks: 

New Model, 25%; Geared Pat- 
tern, 25%’: Skinner Patent, ...25 
Positive Drive. 
Planer Chucks 
Standard . 
Drill Press Vises 
Pace Plate JawS..ccccccccccccsccees 
Standard Tool Co,: 
Improved Drill ihe iz. < waseceX’ 
Union Mfg. Co,: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, » 

7, 8 and 1%, 40%; No. 2i........35% 
—_ Combinations, Nos, 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35.. 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318. 39 
Independent Steel, a a 2% 



















Union Drill, Nos. 100, * 
nion Czar Drill................... 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 1 


Universal’ No, 42 
Iron Face Plate Ja 






*S 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 


SED SO nikns cc Chasdekecsiccesed 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill....... 50° 
Little Giant Double Grip Prill...50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50° 
COR SOU ientktdKss So aens sees badas 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co: 
RACE RIE ips 5% 
Clamps— 
Copringe Makers’, Ste, P., 8. & Ww. 
a = “Pacsgspporeetoesevrecons eee 
Hamme: & Co.: a 
SEE |< caidib bcattanientilewubien 1&5 % 


Carriage Makers’ H, P. Screw. 40857, 
Myers’ Hay Rack 50% 
Lineman'’s Swedish Neverturn...... 6% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 


Cleaners, Drain, 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable....... 50% 
Iwan’s Champion. Stationary........ 40% 
Sidewalk— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Star, # doz., Socket, “8 
Shank | ceamitnedsdandbon eke a death 






paste R, 
L, & I. J, White Ce 


Clippers, Horse and 


Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
20th Century Horse, each. ..$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.090 
Chicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 ~ 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear Ball g 
Bearing Horse, each...... 7.50 
Stewart's New Model Sheep, 
Shearing Machine. each.$12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9.75 
Clips, Axle— 
Regulur Stylea, list July 1, ’03, 
8IL80€ 10 %, 
Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, €c. 
Cocks, Brass— 


Hardware list: 

Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
MCs cin eed eeais os 6 bees 75% 

Compression Bibbs........ 70% 


Coffee Milis— 
See Mills, Coffee. 






Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
ee eae % 
lean, Walter B, Stev 
Compasses, Dividers, #c. 
Ordinary Goods....... EASE TY, 


L. & 9. Mfg. Co.: 


% 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 
oz. 


enn 178s $2°00 $25 $2.00 $3.90 Perfection Post Hole Diggers, # 

Galvanized, Lined, side handles, GU, Kcendsawsansenccsiveteenmsess $8.50 

NE 2 Split’ Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
Each ..... $1.95 $2.15 so 40 $3.30 t, 15 # doz., $7.50 
White Evameled..............0+00+: Hercules Pattern, # doz......... .50 
ME SOND aidcadanedsinoysddessun 108 Rothe 5. Roe Eevee, $14.00; 

ant, 
Coppers’ Tools— $10.00; Invincible, $8.00; Rival’ 
See J vols, Coopers’. N == ch onetdabaeits aust dite: $7.50 

. Cosas, nanny sng 4 Hole Digs Bee 
oldering oppcrs 0 

and heavier, 20%¢; lighter Dividers— see Compasses. 
tian 3 Ib. to OGir.. oe. ee Drawing Knives— 

Cord— Sash— - See Knives, Drawing. 
Braided, Drab........++: . 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com,, Nos. 8 ee a 
to 12, 22¢; No. 7, 22\4¢; No. 6, | Siting Wheel Dresser Gatters..... 354 


In lots of 12 doz. or 
ound. 
yo. 18.37¢ 


2314¢. 

over, 1 cent less per 
Cable Laid Italian, 1b., 
Italian, Ib., A, No. *, i5¢ : B, 22¢ 
Common India i@isige 
Cotton Sash Cord, re’ iad. 18G@2¢ 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 

achinee ..... 
Breast, Millers Fall 
Breast, _ 5. & W 








Patent Russia...... ee -20¢1 C. & C, Ratchet.. : 
Cable Laid Russia. .1b...21¢ | Reversible Ratchet Die ‘Stocks... 23 
India Hemp, Br’d’d..... Ib. . .21¢ ny Automatic Drills. Bde 1¢u 6010/2 
en ted.. .1b.13@14¢ alls omatic 5, 
Fert taste cd wre ss %¢ ie rare per doz., Nos. 1, $4.86; 
Pearl Braided, cotton o. 6, a 
ai ¢: No. t as ¢; Nos 3 ~ 12 Millers Falls Automatic prin 
“ ~~ag 3 oz, lots, | Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ Z 
% | maine, Braided, 3 Nos 8 t 12 Ratchet, Parker's. Aisles Sankdickeceecnt 04 
oT, 6 me. ~=—st<CS~*S:*~C«‘Y:«CRatchett, Weston’... «snes sees ‘, 
Harmony Cable Laid ftalian, Nos, i ee oe s, Style H ney 
a eee eeeereeeeesseers 23¢ Bavebet Ko, sie nn 
Wire Sash Cord........ccessss0s+- 0% atchet, Celebrated........... 10@40&5 7, 
_Samh Coma Attachmenta, per 100, .$2.00 Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., 8, n1008% 
Braided, 2. .. t . Drab Cotton, Whitney’s Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00, 
alian em ¢( ‘o 
50¢ ; fiom, 54: White Cot. Bs Twist Drills— 
on, pot Cord... ne Bit Stock 70 
M husetts, WI hae | | Bit Stock........... @0k10% 
Massachusetts, oa ie Ge J'aper and Straight ee 
*hoenix ite os to ° 
Silver rake. per I ; Drivers, Screw— 7 
A Or oh 154; "h, White $36: 8 D’ ie 2 
, Dra Vhite ¢; crew ver Bits, per do 
Italian Hemp, | 40¢ ; Linen....57%¢ Balsey’s Screw Bente eee; HOR 
pg a ir yes Ribbon. doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; ihe sie 
r Sth! 2 Mc Ateks nes tesddhas vas Conmisaasebas , 
Pull Length: isi Euck Bros,” Screw Driver Bits......30% 
Short Length...... -HELOG—% | HpAmPlon nrerserseesreereeserreeseens 507, 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, a Gal ie moe 10% 
old list, 90&107%, | "more Tool Mfg. C 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture aon SOE ++ 2.60% 
i ca vsers cans cescvevtinesdoases y |  Indestractinic ; sat 5 
Cradles— Standard Neverturn | 66% % 
‘ WN’ 3 0gg n0sesb0g da Vebedée -T5&5 %, 
GHOIM 6. eee eee eee eee eeees 50% Screw Driver Bits. ..........cce.-- 29 
Crayons— Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50% 
White Round Crayons, Cascs. 100 | Eord’s Brace Screw Drivers... .40&107 


Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 3% 


gr0., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00| Gooaen’s Auto... 65@65&107 
at to grade. Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40% 
eanee s Lumber: : Mayhew’s Monarch................ 40% 
hite and Purple, Indelible....$7.50] Millers Falls, @ doz.. Nos. ii. $99 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 12, $13.73; '20 $8.17: _ 2 0.95; 
Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 $13. 43; 42, $17.21, z wie! fl, 

Giant ay all rs ino. te - wan’s! = 
round, all colors, ; Indel- z 9 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks............ 0.00 | Nos. 7565 to 1568, 60%; No, 1540, 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in, x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 
%4 in. $1.75; 5x % x 3-16, 
$2.50 BB Pi shscnccassas 

‘pieuane Black, $2.25; Blue, Red 


M 
P 
rele 
ie $8.16. 
—_ 
# b 
1 
50¢ 
b 
-27 
a APE 
$9 
99@ 
a—% 
E 
90°, 
St 
#@ gro. 
5 8 
$1 I 
$3.00 
$2.50 
$3. 
40% 
60° 
50% 
30 


40&10% 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 


a UM ths da dana chhena, pene astern. a 50¢ 10 
rooks Shepperds’ Leak Ges a6 w 6 504107 
Kinttaan atk & Wan Oo: Central....... 304 1068% 506 10% 
INN “5 xtcehicecsexecews # doz, $4.50 oo western. $06 1066% 50410 
Be esterm ...... 80 5045 % 
Crow Bars See Bars, Crow. Tennessee..... sas? 50€ 10% 
Cultivators— Southern...... 15410% 
Awerteen pour & Hoe Co.: re Southwestern. - T5104 215% snes 
OE Le 10% Terms.—2% cash. Fact é 
. cronies pable— generally dettocred: a 
nternational Silver Company: ‘ote.—Lower prices are quit l 
No. 12 M'd’m Knives, 1847.9 doz. $3.50 | owing to market Gveptartihes, ab iacaee 
Star, nae Rogers & amilton See also Conductor Pipe and Elhows, 
and Anchor..........ss..- # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son....... # doz, $2.50 Elbows and Shoes— 
Cutters— Glass— Factory shipments, all territories: 
H. H, Mayhew Co....cccccccescceees % Galv. Steel, Galv. O. I. and 
Red Devil..... hidtadaaahoednssemb dines Copper. 
B. Miz. £o Sn aad ee Oo Gr 0 RB Oe ye 80” 
OOGDWAPG ncccccccccccccccsecscccccvced fe — th 
anh end Heed. is, 7m, 4 6. -. 068 
ae Spas Pesiuassocanstha seen ny No, - ir fal Que een, Aaa aay _ “959 
Na 5906 407 | NO. Bh. - nee ewe eececceres 57, 
Each )$5 $7 $10 $12 $23 $50 $00| Copper Elbows............ 50%, 
weeps: ae Stove Pipe— 
Soed ne nu, % wards, Standard Blue... .40&10&10% 
feck ee 8 e 7 $i 50 6 eae Fdwards. Royal Blue........ 40&10&10% 
P.& &W. Pie avegenenstanune * | Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp..40&10&5% 
EE ntiasenindacdcuabsdoucces 10@10&5 % me h— 
EE wtitieahagoen cs bokcsan iensenel 6085”, Sy —— 55 to 
Little Giant=.2227200222. doz. 40@50% 0 
Nos.. 305 310 212 302 46: 220: Flour 
$35.00 $18.00 $44.00 $72.00 868.00 re snc sae 1b.5 ¢ 5%é ¢ 
New Triumph No. 605, ®@ doz. $24.00 % Reqs 1b. 5%4¢ 5%e4 A 
40% | 4, Kegs.....1b. 54¢ 6 ¢ § @ 





—— 






10 in_case....64¢ %7¢ 6 ¢ 
10-16. cans, less 

than 10..... 0¢ w¢ 8 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 ¢ 
NOTE.—In lots 1 to3 tons a discount of 
10% is given. 

Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions....40&5% 


Extractors, emon Juice— 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


P asnesevn: Blind— 
epee s Jap’d and Galv., 50 & 


Bronze and Plated.........-++ 50% 
w “ahting D cdcupovaenseesbeccnsepboteses 507 
Upson’s Patent.......---+sessesee* «40% 
Cord and Weight— 
Ives, @ gr0., $1.08......ceeeeeeeeeeees 10 
Titan, @ gro., $0.66......--.+++ ecccee 
Co rrugated— 3 
Acme Corrugated fasteuers........ 70% 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined........--+ 50k1 x 
Metallic Key, Leather ee 1070% 
Red Cedar........40&5 sane 
Petroleum ......+++. + 10&l0@i5 
B. & L. B. Co r 
—_ Key... ccccecccevoccosssoes 60&10". 
TAT cnn ncccccccvescecseccesesesersses f 
West LOCK... .ccccccccccescescess mas 
John Sommer’s Sigg 2 Tin Key.. - g 
hn 8 r’s Boss Tin Key.......- 
Jenn ome) s Victor Mtl. Key. skin 


John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. 


hn Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 40°, 
John Sommer’s 1.X.L. Cork Lined.. 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


John Sommer'’s Cates, Cork Lined.60’, 
John Sommer's O, Cork Lined. ..50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand. Cedar.. - 50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar....407% 
Self Measuring: 

Baterprics, Self Measuring and E 

Pump, # doz., $36.00.. Ma 40&107% 
Lane’s, # doz., $36,00...........- 40&10°% 
National Measuring, #@ doz, $36. 40810°% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands....... 704 10@75&10 
Standard Brands..... 75410@80 
Lower Grade.... 5d 10d 104804108 


Gold Medal........-++++ gncssceeesoon 
McCaffrey's American ns “4 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ ~~, July 
24, "97 a P oweauncewen © 331% @ 0% 
Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
No, 








Universal, 103; Special, No. 
104 sag arae ths sdcecdesbboccecsedl es 
Fuse Lio in No. idi.....60&10% 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
EMOR. .cccssee 6 7 19 21 
Per doz..... $3.60 $8.85 4.15 4.65 
Peck, Stow & Wioos Co, : 
Em. coves lv 19 2 
$00 4.40 4.75 5.50 650. 30% 
Reading Hardware Co.........--+++-- 60 7 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
os pees ses aloe westene® 
, ar, 3-tine..... to 
~ -. 4-tine....... oa 18 
| BP neccoccescecees lo 
Acme, Hay.......cccccacsccssess 60&20" 
Manure, Heguiar, 4-tine........ 65&5 7, 
Manure, Regular, 5 and 6 tine...70% 
Champion, Manure.............- 5&5 
Columbia, GRIND. cocsccsscceccoses 70% 
Acme, ck enincin 6 cecel 601045 7, 
Round Shoulder Header, 4-tine. .65% 
Champion, Header................. 6%, 
Dakota, Header.............++s0+++- 65%, 
Kansas Header............0..0000+: 65%, 
Wood, Barley..........cecsseees 8 
Steel. Barley........ccccccccecsees 
Columbia, Spading......... qoariens’ 
Frames— Wood Sdn. 


White, S’g’t Bar, per doz.7 
Red, 89’ t Bar, per doz.$1. 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


pvesnerty om a 


re 4 
Lach. “st 25 $1 60 $1.90 $2.20 280 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse — Per 1000 Feet. 
Ne acts s0ee cae $2.75 | pe 
CO Peery ee 3.20 | 
Waterproof Sal. Taped... 3.65 > & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 2g 


Waterproof T'pl. Taped.. 5.15 


Gates. Molasses and Oi!l— 
Stebbins’ Pattern...... S0@B0EE% 


Gauges— 


wetinn, Mortiae, éc. .50@50£19% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, &e Ber Be 5050.4 10% 
Disston’s Marking. Mortise, &c..67%% 


Wire, ——. & Sharpe’s.......... 
a eRe: SY 
Wire, Pp 4606... 2 3%Y 


THE 


Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 

ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.80 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 

2.30; 3, $2.60 

Spike, Wood Handled, No. rs 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 6@65410% 

Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottics or Cans, with Brush, 





Gimlets— 


25410 @: 50%, 
OTE. - canccnicn ccc cncedecsneens<oncent 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade. . .gro.$6.00@$6.50 


Dixon's Everlasting, 10-lb. pails, ea. 
as in boxes, # doz,, 1 tb, $1.20; 


oe eer cersesceesecesesesesesceeses 


Helmet Hard Oil. 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co...........0+- 33%@33'4&10% 


Grinders— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos. 
1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
less; Pyko Spiral (foot power) .33% % 

Mower Knife and Tool, $5.00. .40&10°, 

Royal Mig. Co.: 

Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 

Nos, a $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 10, 





Alundum Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos. 20. $5.00 AA 20A, $6.00; _— 
Combined, $6.50 
Alundum Disc 
$2.59 


Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Family Grindstones, # 

inch, @ doz., $2.00.............. 33% % 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli aud Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted..........0+s 40% 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 40&10&2% 


F aiters and Ties— 
NE OD i rk in ew dw ied 70% 
Bridgeport Chain Co,: 
Triumph Coil and Halters, 35&2%@40% 
Brown Coil and Halters. ..45@50&57 
Brown Cow Ties......50&5@50&10&5% 


Brown Tie Outs.......... 70&10@75&5% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

_. ee eee 30&2% 

SS ae ee 35% 

SY PID in be cvccticusdedokvenssegen 20% 

eee OR ema 45° 

ee’ OSS ee 45%, 


Oneida Community: 
Am. Coil ~ Halters...... mamas: 
Se a50%, 
Niagara Coil aud Halters.. “o@508s 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 45&:5@50810&5 % 


Hammers— 
Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’... .55&1U@55&10&5% 
Heller’s Farriers......... 40&5@ 40K 105% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 
Crucible Steel............+. 40&10@50 % 
EEL. ssccadascsndneascabe 40&10@50°% 
MURDER Sinbesccvdabccenonced 40& 10@50 7, 
PEE - accnprowdscvvckutent 6624@5 
IEE: “cc i secncstnncceucated % 
Elmore Shoemakers’ Hammers...... 75% 
Fayatte R, Plumb: 
ce & See 40&2°4@40.&1246 % 


Eng. and B, 8S. Hand. si i0asaehed 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 60&10&5% 
Rivet and Tinners’. 108 TH.@H0& HES 
Victor Magnetic Tack, #@ gro.. 


Heavy Mammers and 


Sle 
Under $ 1b., per _— . 50¢. - 804 10% 
8 to 5 Ib., per 1b., 40¢. 806 10810% 
Over 5 1b., per oy “T Sere 
Over 51d. , per Ib., 30¢.80410€10% 


Handle s— 
Agricultu ral Tee Handles 
Age, Pick, -éc. ‘re 
Hoe, Rake, eens. eg 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: 

Long NS Cah oe os wa dk 40% 

a ae ers} 4 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
BERD dnkddidedssbicqcccentecocecnteet % 
CO, - cocccnackonetodetediasacennttl 502 
TTT wenisamsneuaciadsnesshensietel 50% 


Mechanics’ Fool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. . .gro.$3.00@$3.59 
Bee B08. 6. 23th gro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65; Hickory...... $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory....... 1.60@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1. 60@$1.7 i 3 
File, assorted... ..gro.$1.30@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc., 


60 100 6041065 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80& 
85¢; Not Varnished..... ‘65@75¢ 


Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz. . .45¢ 


Cc hapin- Stephens Co.: 


J” & | es ee 30@30&10°% 
ROE Soi aBicacdadeonadinns at 60@60410% 

File and Awil................ 6X@60&10°% 

Saw and Plane.............. 30@30&10°7 

PT BOUIN... nacesnaskdediie 30@30&10°7 
Millers Falls Adj, and Ratchet Anger 

TD: shanvanddentilenncanauaed 15&10% 

Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 

gr 85@$1. 

J. L. Osgood: Varo. & m 
Ih destrnetible File and Feel, P 
ero., No $8.00; No, $8.50; 
N 3. $9.00; No, 4. $0.0: No. 

ip Da se ssiecktncectibea gro. lots 10% 


IRON 


AGE 


7. Zelnicker 8 Supply Co.: 
Hammer, # doz., 12 in. $2.00; 
14 in., $2.00; 16 in. $2.30; 18 
12., $2.50; 20 in. = 70; 22 ‘in., 





$3.00; 24 in., $3.30; 26 in,, $3.50; 
30 in,, $3.80. 

Sledge, 
$3.80; octagon, 30 in., $3.80; |. 
oval, 36 in.,, .00; octagon, ' &* 
36 in., $4.00 & 


Axe, # doz., 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 
36 in., $5.80, 


Adze, # doz, 36 in., $5.80; 36 


) 
# doz., oval, 30 0: | 

\ 

c 
in., $7.80. | 
Pick, @ doz. R. R., 36 in,, 
$8.00; coal, 34 in., $5.80. 


Hatchet, # doz., "12 to 14 in., 


Hange rs— 
NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
-- quoted per pair, without track 
rior Door Hangers per double set 
‘oith track, &c. 
Cuicagu Spring Butt Co.: 


DUN Ceacoulnsotancansegswal 25% ) 
SN or ts cas wenineie 3% 
Pe SR oss NS sanokensne 2% 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg, Co,: 
Baggage Car Door............+ 50% 
DEE. canandédaskaenteiebosten 30% 
PABNORE 2... sccccccsccocccccccem Oe 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
SNS AMER. so ccsseescesncucd 60&10% 
Roller Bearing........-+.e+0+++ 70% 


Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00. .60&10% 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, wee ; 


Roller Bearing, Ex. Hy., No, 
$18. 60&1 


00 
nai Dog, $24.00 
Lane Bros, 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00 
Standard, $3.15; No, 105, $2.85; 
New Model. $2.80; New Cham- 
pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- 





plete with track...... ........... $2.25 
Barn Door, Standard. 6010 % 
Hinged ret $6.08 
Covered -60&5 % 
Special -70&5% 


Trolley Hangers and track., 50% 


Lawrence Bros, : 
SE Zeevesacccdevinses rear 8% 
Compe? Ble, Fb. cseseoevsvescad i, 
GRIER ~ aviéwyens sedoecionceaal sba10 z 
Cyclone, No, 40........... net $6.50 
Tandem, No. 50.........-. net $7.50 
CE I. can acdbemetaneun 55&10% 


Trolley, No. 30, # pair...... $1.25 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 

Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2. 10% 

Anti-Friction | 

Hinged Hangers, King Charm, 60° 
Richards Mfg. Co. 

Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, dt. 


5% 
Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3. $2.25 
Roller B’r’g St’] Track No, 12.$2.20 
Roller B'r’g St’] Track No. 13,$2.50 
Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 43. 
T0&7T% % 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track mee Trol- 
Track No. 16........ 50&10% 
Beal, Steel Track No. ae $2.25 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22. 5085 7% 
Trolley B, D. No. 17, $1.25; F. 
D. No. = $2.25; Ro, fe 


Extra 5@10% often given, 


Tandem No, 44..2% and’ 608109 
—— Adjustable Track ay 


Royal, “Adjustabie “Track | unt . 


PS 0% 





ms 


No. Pr 
Roller Gocstans, Nos, 37. 38, 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2. rokiNe 
Anti ‘friction, | No, 42; No, 44 
ae Ee I Bic ccscredeccesst 60% 
nged Tandem te 48.. 60&5% 
Fol ing Door B. . Swivel No, | 
Suture & Boggis F’y Co.'s ikix,” 
der’s Roller Bearing, 8 doz., 
4 in,, $12.00; 5 in., $14.00. .40&10% 
Myers” Stayon Hangers.............. 60% 


Hangers— Garment— 
a Trouser, gro. 1 
$9.00; No, 4, $04.00" No, 5, 18.50. 
No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50: No, 10, 
$21.00; No. 12, No, 15, Rods, 
$9.00; No. 18, prom bcobecdunséaae $10.09 
Victor Folding. ptavessvnasboned e 


Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz, 


DOR, « ccweusbscubunsdbeassssentieesbccr % 
Joist and Timber— 
RSE Ei atciciscstintsoensess<: 35% 

Hasps— 
Griffin’s Security Hasp........... 50&10% 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz. .60°% 
Hatchets— 
Regular list, first qual.50@50410% 
Second quality nae oat 50£10 @ 60% 


Heaters, Carriage— 
Cm. No, 5, $1.25; No. 5B, $1.50; No, 
nan No. 3D, $2.00; No. 7D $2.25: 
$2.50; No. 1, $3.00 r 
clark Sent # doz., $0.75 cubtbasgnced 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Doz. Sets with Fastenings, No. 
1, $0.70; No. 3, $1.25; No. 5, 
$2.65. 
Mortise Shutter......... 80% 
Mortise Reversible Shutter.. 80% 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for, 






GE: SER DEE edebebes tna ehakonee 10% 
Charles Parker Co.............0., 70@75% 


Parker Wire Goods C 
— & Benjamin Actonatic Bind 
Hale’s Pein “onbas Wiisans in. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
SE aco vcscickicsaivacacckeads 20% 
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Reading's Gravity..........c.cccccces 60% 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No. 1647%, #@ doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 





oO. 8,, Lull & Porter 755% 
Acme, Lull & Vorter.... cool 
Queen City Reversible............. 75% 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos, 60, 6, 
7g aR eee SE PY 755% 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
Medias hendh endcessduadediee 75&5% 
Clark’s O. P., No, 1........ 75&10%, 
Clark’s O. P., Nos, "3 and 5....75&5% 
Tip Pat’n, Wc daGoukin cae 75&10%. 
SEUNG” Oi ccsusctcsdaciec toed T5&5% 
Saiale Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
DUE Mishansenesdudesoeeesss re 70K 10.&5 % 
Shepard’s Double Locking........ 75% 
Champion Gravity Locking 5 os 755% 
errr rr. 75&10% 
2a asesodesedcovessccescceuscsned 65% 
. H, Co,’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
‘ec PEO; Bvcaponveesscasesecseed 60&10% 


Gate Hinges- 
—— sor re ae - pee! 


Hinges with L’t’che. $2 00 a 70 5.00 
Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3.58 
Latches only. eoncesd®. ata Se 

New England: 
- @$2.00 


With toh. ..0i6 00808. 
Without Latch. .doz. .@$1.00 
Reversible Self- Closing: 

With Latch........doz. .@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ...@ési.si 
Western: 

With Latch..........do#. 81.75 

Without Latch......doz. .$1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co, : 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges oe or Latches 


only, Nos. De OE: By adddecccheede 70% 
ssiemaiineone— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, e GOB, BEB evcccved $1.00 


Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Dew. 
Del <5 shia eecchacetin adie cceekead ’, 
Laan Mfg. Co. Matchless........ 30% 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Tron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, C'st lrons6.50@$6.75 
d. Bardsley ; 
LBardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 
tise loor Hinges.......... 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33'4% 
Bowmer Bros. : 



















Spring Butt Hinges......... 0% | 
Surface Floor, Ball Bear- } 
A RE eC RE 40% 
Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing.40% 
Lavatory Hinges ab dbeds s dabed 40° 
Non-Holdback Screen Door, 
Nos, 2000 and 900............ 40% 
Holdback Screen Door, No. 
Mtb hasédevuhonanpesee # gro, $9.00 
Chicago eis Butt Co,: 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ 3% 1.8 
Triple End Spring Hinges....50% | # 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor.50% = 
Garden City Engine House.. 25% 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... ® 
Columbian Hardware Co. : 3 
Acme, Wrought Steel i 19 
Acme, Brass. 2A le 
American i’ : g ° 
olumbia, er $ - 
POMS hela Seecdsavibss 25, g 
Columbia, Adj., No. 7, ® g y & 
SE so ond0'04.40skine's Sh oe 
Clover Leaf and Acorn, ° 
Gl, | dncsexvinepode indeereden 12.00 | = 
Oxford, LL Pr 30% | ® 
Floor Spring Hinges...... BN 1 
Col aes hesscsnoeeed 65.10% : 
Lawson Mfg, § 
Matchless “spr ng Hinges.....20% | 2 
Matchless mb Hinges..... 30% | © 
Richards Mfg. "ea? >e 
eo Double “Acting Floor S 
Mitts sbisecandeamiets 10% 
Shelby ‘eels Hinge Co.: g¢ 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback + 
Screen Door.......... # er. $9900 | 
Chief Ball Bearings Flocr 
ED, chabiecbolhcseccateceaascunt 
Ball Bearing Door............. 3% 
No. 177, soi Steel Holdb’k. 
PW Wisden ccsucdovsenicdie $9.00 
Standard Mie Co.: 
Cision Double Acting Door 
EE bidoonunuecceseee %&10&1" 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
BED Sens césnin $0000-40 25&10&10% | 
Superior Spring Hinge Co.: 
Superior Floor Hinges.. + 407 
ee eae 40% 
Wrought Iron Hinzges- 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
February 10. 1998: 
Light Strap Hinges..50€10%\ ae 
Heavy Strap pa 6057 | # 
Tight T Hinges.. 50% | 
Heavy T Hinges....... yo% | & 
Ertra Hey. T Hinges. walls ;* 
Hinge Hasps.. .83%4) = 
Cor. Heavy Strap... .60&5% 3 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T. "50€10% | & 
Screw Hook f 6 to 2 in... S14¢ 
and Strap. 1} to 20in. .1b.3%4¢ 
(22 to 23 in. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook ond Eye: 
a gk SS See es Th Alde 
5%-inch ee ee 1b. TMA¢ 
NE, SOK 005 8 ck chased 1b .814¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 

M’f’gr’s list, price per JV O88? ye 
ioe Mia 358 or 15 16 17 18) 
Gale. Open... 835 $30 $18 $46 | ¥ 
Jap. , 28 31 35> = 
Galv. Funnel. :% 8 52 56) < 
Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 43 | s 


Masons? Etc. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick. No. 162........ each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No, 158.:..... each $1.35 
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Hoes— Eye - 
Scovil and Oval Pattern, 
~ 10@604 106 10) % 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 
“ne 100,704 104109 
Ws eT eR an cnccsctuassceeces 4% 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil Pat. 
CEFR) cccccccccccccccccccccccecccces -e 
Handled— 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2,50 
Ghee Te: TEs. . wcnveseccdsnecese $2.50 
American Fork & Hoe Co 
Regular, Cotton......... 


Crescent, Cultivator 
Mattock, Senior.. 
Mattock, Junior 
Sprouting 
Tobacco, warps 
Warren . 
Ivanhoe . " 
Cultivator, B B 6. ad 
Cultivator, B B 6%...... 
Weeding, Acme.......... 2h 

Scuftle, Lightning................ 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 








Holders— Bit— 
Angular, ® doz. $24.00.......... 45&10%, 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and. 
Bronze $0ndebeccccccoccessonsecegss ‘ é 
puee ubesecdeneousecec ce sconccoessees y 4 
Pullman . % 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No. 117, Ever- 
ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 119, Sure 
GEIP  ...ccccccccccccccerecsoccececors 5% 
Supervior ....ceceececeeccecereeeceereees 40% 
File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
Blames ....ccoccscvccccsescees 33% @10% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ gross, 
S2B.00; BD GORncsnnssssinconsvoseces $2.00 


Trace and Rein— 
— Double Trace Holder, # “/, s 


emer re ale 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and Swaty, 
0%; German. poenbot eeshacessaseees 33%% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading 








Clothes Line, Reading List -.+-407% 
Coat and Hat, Reading.. 45&20% 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsvil 605% 
Harness, Reading Basesaase csvete 40°, 

Wire— math 
Belt, Nos. 1 to 15... .75&10@80% 
Wire C. & H. Hooks. .80@80&é10% 


Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 75&10@80% ; Cais. -T5& 10480" 

Columbian Hdw, Gem...... 75&10% 

Parker Wire Goods Se. King. "758c10% 


\ Goods Co.: 

ee si 60&10% ; Chief, 70&10% ; 
Crown, 75%; Czar, 65&10%; 5 
Brace, 75%; Czar Harness, 50%; 


Ceiling, 75%. 
Wrought Iron— 
Bog, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 im., 


$1.15. 
Cotton ... . dow .$1.25@$1.50 


Hooks, &e.— 
nr Staples, See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Steps, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 
$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, a9 doz., 


00 


Grass, commen grades, oo escent ho 
per dOZ...eeseeceees $1 


Whimetree “oo: 68> w40% i‘ eee 
ooks an ae 
Brass .....++.+++-»60@60E10% 
Malleable Iron... ee - 70@0£10% 
Covert Mfg. Co. Gate and a. 
Tees és “Stanton Co. Cup “and 
Shoulder ......ssesececsevssceees 85&10% 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Kuives, Corn, 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 
Hose, Raeper 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition §....... Soest 
3-ply Guaranteed. = 84 
4-ply Guaranteed. . oft .9 ae 


Cotton Garden, ¥,-in., coup a 
Ee GGGG. 6 cece ft. 
Fatr Quality......... ft. watle 


| rons— = 


From 4 to 10... ‘ee 2 
B. B. hog Irons. as ee te 


Mrs. Potts’, cents per "aaa 
Nos. 50 55 
Jap’d Caps...... 86 93 8 8 
Tin’d Caps......91 881.01 98 


New England Pressing.. 1b.38%@4¢ 
Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
COPNEF cecccrccceccees estece tives 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons.......d0z.60@65¢ 


lrons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Auto Screw. +++. 30&2% ; Steel, S3 


Lane’s Steel 








Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130...50&10% 


ee BY 
adder— 
Richards Mfg, Co., Teale Jacks. .5)% 


Smith & Hemenway Co.’s 
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Jointers— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Saw Jointers, $7.00..49% 
Kcities— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20425", 
Euaneled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Tlollow, 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..........39% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 

Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co., Wilent 
Brand Knives and Looks........ 60° 


American Fork & ce Co.: 








Easy Cut, # doz., Ko. 10 C H...$2.10 
Easy Cut, # doz., No. 10 BC H. $2.20 
BR TP Ba o pet cddssccvocaccvqsed $2.35 
A Ss ne ds adnan cence chaste $2.35 
Adjustable, Serrated, # doz...... $1.90 
OO Oh SME $1.85 
Yankee, No. a & lied dakachase nal $1 35 
Yankee, No. 2 C H......cccccccese $1.15 
frawtne- 
Standard List........ 80£10G@—%, 
C, E, Jennings & Co,, Nos. 45, 46. 
2&7 %; 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42, 
66? &T} ve % 
Swan’s 6674(@70 
Watrous . 
L. & I, J. White "208 5@25 





Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Ldge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 


Iwan’s Sickle Kdge........ # doz, $9.50 
Twain's Serrated. .....ccccers P doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ .........d0z.$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz, $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch or Maple, 


Rubber Tip...... gro .$1.25@1.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 

gro .35@ oe 

Door, Mineral........ doz .65@70¢ 

Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@Qi5¢ 

Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 

Kardsley's Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


Einstein, Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Ee I bic s06 Sid aps <ie cca dowe 25% 


Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50% 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112......50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113..............50% 
A... EY Bch su daiiineniaths oknaxs 50% 


Ladies, Melting— 


L. & G. Mfg. Co., Melting and 
IE °s ngddbeabtbdivbeccoccszenves 3% 
ig Mp RT PR adakenostp scenes awed 406&10% 
SED kvint- ede edna Gtencenendhcconest Yo 
Lamps,— 
Hammer's M. I, Hand...........+0- 45% 
Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0.....d0z.$3.50@4.00 
Siue Lift, No. 0....doz.$4. tye 
Hinge Globe, No. ‘0. doz. $4. 

Other  BIMGRs ba kinc ccs ioe 4odi0%, 
Bull’s aye Peltes= 
SAI, 65s wid SA ws OH 3.75@ 4.00 

Latches— ‘Thumb— 
Roggin'’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
BEPOE vn twX eens doz .35@40¢ 
Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co,, No. 101, 
doz. $2.00 

eee’ Bull Dog, Heavy, Ney 
Richards” ‘trump, No. i270.000005..§150 

Leaders, Cattle— 
Us aco kak doz.50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 

Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 

35%; Sisal, 20%. 

Leathers, Pump— 

See Pumps-— 

Lifters, Transom— 
Gs Es iced icsinsdicncccccnss sesece ++-10% 


Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 


100 feet........$2.30 1.95 1.75 
75 feet..... ¥ — 95 1.65 = 1.50 
Samson Cordage Works 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3.. ‘83 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 
Silver Lake tS oer, Ho 0, 
00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No. 
Ee Min cpvhdvs pbenesteabecsect @ or. Nom 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, or 


one poten. ‘No. 3%, $1.50; 
$2.00; No. 4 4, aN — ! ens " 


$1.75; No.4 
i 0; No. * $3.50 


o. jp Pe Pevccccevccecsocccscceces 20% 
Tent and Awni Lines: No, 5, 
White Cotton, $7. 


; Drab Cotton, 
Clothes Lines, wate mg 50 % 
eT; 60 ft., £*; $3.75; 
t.. $4.00; 80 ft., $1.25; oy ft. Bits: 
100° ft. is'25.. bar degiamesdeartash ieene 20% 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and. 
ROE BACB i cicdedececcechers 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton.. 2 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks... .3814@33%4@5% 


Door. Looks. Latches, o-— 
on these goods. er 


isis 
NG 


Reading Hardware Co..............+. 40% 

Be Ae lathisetncutincstobene 10% 
R. & E. ule Ree atest a 
g. Co. Wrough eel an 

WOOD ccdiccsedscsavendverssbsest 75&10%, 








Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent: 
CTCSCENE  ....0ereccecersececsccscccees 10% 


eS ee A 
Window V entilating............... 0 g 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25% 
Keading Sash Locks.............+.+-. 40% 
Taylor Mfg, Co., Perfect Ventilating, 


# doz...... $0. 75@$1.00 


M achines—Boring— 


Com, Upr’t, without Augers, 
$2.00@2.25 


Peete e eter eeeeeeeee 


Com. Angl’r, without Augers, 
$2.25@2.50 
‘ord Auger Bit Co.......sccccssss $22.00 
«cunings’, Nos, 1 and 4........ ash? he 
SEINE > Wc cecncansanesescenaes’ 
Snell's, Upright, $2.65; Angular, “st 
Gwen's Umno. .«.<ccscctcusiad 40&10%, 
Corking— 


Reisinger luvincible Bina Power.. 
# doz. $48. 00 


Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Macuines....each, §5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-lriction Chain Hoist,30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Loc . 
BPORE sc ccccccccdccccedecccctcesoncuced 


Moore's Cyclone High Speed Gian 5 
Hoist 


Ice Cutting— 
Chandler's 


oss W wine a ac hind... 
‘io No, | 







Champ ion “Rot: iry Banner No, 1.$ 





Standard Champion No, 1...... $50 
Standard Verfection............. $27. 
Cincinnati Square Western 
Uneeda American, Round....... 33 
Mallets— 
BAR iS ain = 4.6.6.3 0 wk H5L5C 50% 
ae Ee 454550 7, 
Vinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
Wes. acauaeenes doz. 43&5@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Swutt . GRO? WaBicecucccsececcsece< 50% 
Mats, Docr— 
Acme Flexible Steel................ 50% 
Elastic Steel (W. G, Co,), new list.50% 


Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co,: 

 Sctuedct Dadediavingeekvaasde 20@25 %, 
Shell and Corn +. 20107, 
National list Jan. 





Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. .33'4% 
TParker’s Box and Side.......... 50&10%, 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co...ccccccdececes 30%, 

Motors, Water— 
Divine’s. Bed. Devil. ..<cccoscovcevcess 30% 
$2.50 350 10.00 15.00........... 33% % 
1. ¥ 3 

i inco 8: 

No osiemenes 2 3 4 

$2.50 3.50 10.00 15,00..33%% 

Pike Mfg. Co., Tool and — 

GRIMES | ov cessccccececsccscepececce 33% % 


Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 

10¢ for each size. 

Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 
Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 

vance 2¢ for each size. 


12 8614 16 18-in. 
* High Grade. ..$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
Continental 2 ccococcesecdssscsdeiniosed 60% 
Great American............sseesesees 70”, 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list. 70% 
GMM CeePecccccscoccccccccccsscceds 70% 
PPOMMGPIUREEE,. i ciccdc ccc cc cevcesseccced 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing. 
50K 10457 
Pennsylvania Golf..........sseses+0s 50% 
Pennsylvania Horse............. 3314857 
Pennsylvania Pony.. _--....... v0 of 0&5% 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
laneous .... - 8545 @85L10% 

Cut und Wire. See Trade Report. 

ITungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’, dc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. 78 910 
Anchor ...... % 21 2 19 18.. @D, 
net, 12¢ 
Coleman .... 1% 12 12 i 11 net # Ib 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18.. YR. 
et, 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10 
TIONED © dis cadvbatcccegendenen # a%¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 


Picture— 
1% 


Brass Hd, gro. 45 55 .60 79 
Por. Head, gro. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Upholsters— 
eee xeeu 
POOR. cieg tives 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nipples— 
Standard Ninple Co.: 

Wrought Pipe Nipples............. 80% 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Of list. 
Square - 530@5.40¢ 
Heraqon ........- -5.90@6.004 
Square, C.. T._€ R. -5.270@5.80¢ 


30% 
.30410% 


Hezagon, C., T. & R.6.50@6.60¢ ' 


Hot Pressed: Off list. 
SO ni xs «66.0446 6s enh i.BU¢ 
BEE, ib ik Wawa eeceeass 6.30¢ 

Ne 

a ia Sa pak eng eee 1b .644¢ 

U. B. Navy......0. sons @ 

DT Lin cis che cdaae corel’ ¢ 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum. .2%G@3 ¢ 
Oil— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Stomnoil.............. 40% 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Steel, Copper Plated..... T5k10% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and ee tee ss 5 10% 
FANC .cceccccveces CdEIOMI0% 
ane GO LU 10% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
ll, 12 and 13, 10%; Old Pattern, 

Nos. ae Fe 
American ‘Tube & St: umping C 0.! 

Spring Bottom Cans........ 7:@T70& 10% 

Railroad Oilers, &c,........ 60@ 60K 10% 
Maple City Mtg. Co,: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ TO@70&10 

Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60 GOK 10% 

Openers—Packing Box— 
Herculever, #@ doz., $24............... 

Can Openers— 

Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@5¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle...... j0¢ 
Sardine Scissors....... $1.7505.00 

Can and Bottle Openers, #® doz. 
net: Yankee,  $0.75@$0.85; L ittle 
Gem, $0.50@$0.65; Nifty........... $u.75 

Egg— 

Hartigan Nickel Plate, ® doz,, $2.00: 

Silver Plate, $4.00. 

Pritties 
Asbestos Packiny, Wick and 
Rope, any quantity... ...18@20¢ 
Rubber— 

(Fair quality goods.) 
GIS Hain o «aca neo 06h 110. 12¢ 
Shect, Sh of Sea ae 11@ 12¢ 
Sheet, See 665i. t-u.5hin a’ 124 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ Wrasse 
ove a By POE j0@ a 
Jenkius’ ’96, @ Ib, 80¢.............2 5 

Miscellaneous— 
American Packing....lb. 7410 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... 1b. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing....... lb. 91 1N¢ 
IY Kalas olin Se aie xe lb. 44144 


Russia Packing........ib. 94 lo¢ 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.—. 
See Buckets. 
Paint— 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal. 
pails and 5 gal. kegs, 25%; pack- 
CO CE TURIT  oiie iocdccécsvees 20% 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.............. 75% 
Edwards, Royal Blue................ 75% 

Fry— 

Common Lipped: 

ere 2. a e- 6YS 


Per doz... .$0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 


og REET ly 16 18 
Per doz....81.75 2.25 2.80 3.15 


Paper—Building Paper 


Asbestos: 1D. 
Roll Board or Building Feit. 
6 to 30 1b., per 100 sq. ft.. .2\4¢ 


Roll Board ‘or Building Feit, 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib. 
per 100 sq. ft 

Mill Board, ~ le 40 @ 40 in., 
1-32 to Vy in 

Per roll. 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 los. to roll, 


H8A58¢ 
Medium weight, 30 Iba. to roli. 

54 “04 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll 

T5QA78¢ 


Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 py, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 

Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% aq. 
2 ere ry $54.50 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 8q. *. 
SN Aa ones 60d nan se ccs $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 


1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft. sain 
- 0n 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. g; Sree 


$3 ply, roll 108 aq. ft......... 88¢ 
Slater’s Felt (rail 500 aq. ft.) .80¢ 


Sand Paper and Cloth— 







Flint and Emery........ sae 
Garnet Paper and Cloth.... .25% 
Parers—Apple— 

Goodell Co, : ’ 
Family Bay State........ # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State.....#8 doz. $36.00 
ad Lightning # doz. $7.00 
Turn Table doz, $6, 
White Mountain. -8 doz. $5 00 
Ronanza Improved ---each $7.50 
PE ccc awniiitiipewends -..each $19. 
Eureka Improved,........... each $29.00 
New Century..... wceoes eeees ach $2.90 
ger eeevcceseccoccess each $30.90 
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Livingston Nail Co.: 





“a eee ..-@ doz. $4.00 
Little Star... ..-@ doz. $5,00 
Rocking Table. # doz. $6.20 
Reading Hardware Co.: 
DEREGD cunconcuvvtesacaiel #@ doz, $4.00 
Baldwin ...... pibinkbungaahell # doz. $4.00 
EE Din cee scnenieiel # doz. $3.25 
SD Dia a escdsicnvensace # doz. $6,235 
Orange— 
Goodell Co.,, oe Scala each $20.00 
Potato- 
Gagktees * 26s asec ..-# doz. $7.00 
White Mountain.... .-@ doz, $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 
LO he PS T5410% 
Cronk’s “Handled Garden Mattock. 
P doz., $8.00............cecccceves 33% % 


Pinking |rons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 
DOD s oscc cox mekot 50@50€ 10 % 


Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. .60@60410% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Eastern Prices: Zse 
Standard, 2-6 in..... ao $33 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in..74% zs 
Fittings, Standard and BS 

OGG a0 ct Fsca ee 81%% (R&R 


Pipe, Merchant -—— 
Carloads to Consumers: 
Steel. Tron. 
Bik. Galv. Bik. Galv. 


% % % 

and \4 in. .66 50 6) 
WMoecsvece 68 54 66 
iat caw 70 58 68 

to 6 in....74 64 72 62 
7 to 12 in....71 56 69 


Pipe, Vitrificd Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 8 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
Paret-class .cicsccccccce - 87% 
Second-classe ....eeeeeeee8 % 


Pipe, Stove— 
a 100 joints. 


Edwards’ Nested: L, C. L, 
5 in,, Standard Bine... $6.35 $7.25 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in., Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Biue........ 7.00 8.09 
6 in,, Royal Blue........ 7.50 8,50 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9.50 

Wheeling orrugating Co.’s Nested: 

5 in,, Uniform Color..$5.90 $6.90 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.40 7.40 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.40 8.40 


Planes and Plane |rons— 


Wood Planes— 
Bench, first qual..... 10% 
Bench, second qual... pene 
Molding .....+...++++ 10 
i hens Co.: # 

Bench, First Quality.. 30% 
Bench, Second Quality. 
Molding and Miscellaneous 








Toy and German.........--.+- 30% 
Cake a dccccedeebess senvacavesvelet 02-60% 
Iron Planes - , 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes..... 60% 
UnkOm ccocccvece seccccessecesce sonccened 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list 


Dec. 12, 706... . 2000 eenes B54 
Buck Ene ae aad 307 
=~ pence Douircdaccevedvessetes m3 


Planters, Cora, Hand— 
Kobler’s Eclipse.............4 doz, $7.50 
Plates— 
Femloe 2 .cccccccccces LO. IKGSE 


Avery po Co. : 
Btandard rot, Steel Felloe Plates 


in 100 kegs, per 100 th, %-in. to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 1%-in, to 2in., 
i Piss Hook— 
Never-Break .......++++ aesacnecese 75&10% 
Pliers and Nippers . 
Button Pliers. ere 
Gas Burners, per doz. 5 im., $1.25 
@$1.30; 6 in., $1.45, $1.50. 


Gag pipe.. 10 = 12-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 
Acme Nippers..........-...++...0.. 50&5 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 
American Button,..... oapencseessaune 
Improved Button.......+++se+es. 10% 
ee opennesececeses ++ 60% 
No, 0. Linemen’s......cccsessses —o 
Stub’s Pattern. «eos. --sssecesees 


Combination and_ others....... “340 
Elmore Tool Mfg, 


Gas PUGS. cccccscesessccess cecnccecs 10% 
Wire and Gutting eae 75% 
Heller’s Farriers’ Ni Pincers 


and Tools............ PHO s@t08 1 0&5 % 
a = & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
Swedish Bide, Bnd and Diagonal 
Cutting Ride, saan vaod sseerren sees 0% 
Utica Drop Forge & 1 Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, iH kinds. ...40% 


Piumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Plumbs and Levels........ 30@N&10 

Chapin’s Imp, Brass Cor. “meeane te 

Pocket Levels... ........-00: 

Extension Ss 

Machinists’ 
Disston’s 
TDisston’s Pocket —_— 
Stanley’ s Dulex.. 
Woods’ Extension... 


Points, Glaz 
Bulk and 1-Ib. papers....1b. 9 
%-Th, papers.......022-.10. Wg 
Yd. papers.....cescee ld. IC ¢ 











Manufacturers’ 


Lists. ens 


Polish—Metal, Etc— 


Putzade Kaaulé, 


a 
Prestaline Li uid, No. 1 5 
Yo, 2 (1 qu.), * Poa. 40%, 
Prestcline Paste 40%, 
George William Hoffman: 
w —— end 


boxes, ® doz. $2.23 
Liquid, 8 oz, cans, » doz., 


Barkeepers’. ries Metal Polish, # 


tove 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 tb cans, 
# 1 


2 s 
Black Jack Paste, % t cans, # gr. ‘$s 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can. 
Black Beauty 
Suomi Beet pahinntnsargeonsnce sien 
Dixon's Plumbago. 





Windcw Polish— 


i. Ss: 
ae. No, 3 fa. pails, @ oats 


Glasbright Powder, 


Poppers, i—_ 
1 qt. Square. 
1 qt. Round.. ; { 
1\%q qt. Square .doz.$1.20; 
2 qt. Square. 


. doz .$0.80; gro.$8.75 


.d02z.$1.50; gro..$15.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Stee!— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 
Steel Hitching Posts... 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


Powder— 
Black Sporting: 
Kegs (25 1b.). .85.00@5. 
Half Kegs (12% 1b. c 
$2. 


56: 


Quarter Kegs (644 1b. 
$1. 


i) 


trade, 19%. 


Canisters, pounds. .. 


Discount to the 


NOTE.— Prices vary according to territory. 
King 8 Soni og emt 


Ase ee eeeeeeeeeesees 


(12% es bulk) 


Half case (1 ] cans bulk) 
King’s Smokeless : 


os tb bull 3.25 


Half case 12 a bc bk). 
Presses— 


Fruit, Wine and Jelly— 

Enterprise” Mfg. © 20@25% 
Seal Presses— 
s No: 1, @ doz,, $20.00 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 


cyeione ee Nail, Etc.— 
ore peruano mentees 
Forged Tack Pullers 


Miller’s Falls, No, 3, @ doz., 8 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller, 2 o 
$20.00 50% 





Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 
BINS vntins dns on Ghee tacakgiiees 50% 
The Scranton Co, 
BOO ED CIES won ccc ck ce cept encnes® $5.50 
Ri MEME Sinnbcsks coe -s0sectl $5. 
Smith .& Hemenway Co.: 








cute Pullers, 


Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
Awning or Tackle, 


doz 
Hay Fork, Birivel oc Solid Eye... 
doz., 4 in., $1.2 


Hot House, doz...$ 
Serew, ‘doz. ++ 80.16 ‘1 38 


Side, doz.. ene “we 
I 


ss 


Foes 


Sash Pulleys— 


Common Frame; 8 
a End, per * aoz., 1% and and 
. 17@20¢ 


moar Mortisc, no Pace Prate, 
~ doz., 1% and 2 in. 
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Acme, No. 35..1% in.. 19¢; 2 in., W%e¢ 
American Pulley Co.: c 
Wrought Steel American Plain 


BAD ive venue chi-ctvngutsasocsnrt 50&10%; 
Wrought Steel, Eagle, ® doz., 
i% in., l7¢: 3 in, Des % 
Sa eke anedeitehe abit etintean a 
Top Notch, Electrically Welded, 
Nos. 3 and 4, @ doz............ 19¢ 
Common Sense,............. #@ doz, 20¢ 
Merit # doz., 2% in..........°... 37¢ 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and 7, 2 in. 
¥ doz. 50% 


Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50°; 

ahoanra, No. 23, 1% in., 194; Z 
No,” at ioy IW ii LE Fie, Tee 
Star, No, 26....1% in., 19¢;2in., W%e¢ 
Tackle Blocks—S2e Blocks. 


Pumps— 
a a ee 60% 
Pitcher Spout. Dh rela ae 751045 @80 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, és... .50% 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)...... 50° 
Barnes Pitcher Spout............... 80% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm, No. 
B. Bh Me Ty, BME ii vi occ ccsered $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $6.50 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Hand 
SD isnhans cock hbigegneseens 50&5% 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 
MD EES ine nbhin ch akavenagkcaseahee 50&5% 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top 
OD.’ chnscans shane seoposspbagansien 80% 


National Specialty Mfg. Co., Measur- 
ing, Nos, 2, 00; 3, $5.50. 
Myers’ Pumps (low list) 
Myers’ Power Pumps.... 
Myers’ Spray Pumps...........-00++ 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: 
BBs ice et 2 8 4 
$5.00 6.90 7.00 8.00 S 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: = 
Inch.... 2% 3 3% 4f = 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) & 


Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 
doz .50@75¢ 


Spring, single tube, good -— 


30% 





5% 


$43 Dees Rav ecorv une s® 1.75 


ity 
Revolving G tubes) . . doz .$3.50 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St’ i Drive. 50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 


Machinists’ Center...........0.00++ 40% 
Tinners’: Solid, 50%; Prick........ 50% 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, 1€, 
Es Sida’ bs Cotaibecdaseipwests 50% 
Hercules. 1 die. each $5.00........ 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches..........:- 40°. 
Niagara Solid Punches.......... 554&10% 


Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W. Co..40° 
Tinners’. Solid, P., 8S. & W. Co., # 
Gh: MEd ten scukanemasteene 40&10% 


Fiei--sicle Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted ve 


24o@2%¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
1K in., 1d., 36¢ eee eTe eres. 30 : 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..# ft. 2% 
Ce HEE, PE hncknscncineshssenaae oe 
Griffin’s: 


xxx, ®@ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $8.25; 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
sean a $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., $4.00, 
Hinged Track, # 100 by Seem evade $3.45 
oO. N. 100 ft., 1 in,, $3.12%; 
1% in, $8.45; Rae in,, $4.00. 


Standard, B34 Bhncoccieces # 100 ft. $4.00 
awrence Bros. 
1x 3.16 in, ® 100 ft. $7.50; Bi 

- 2 ee | epee 05% 
Trolley, No, 301, ® ft.............. 9¢ 


McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., Bt. 


1 x 3-16 Track.........sse0000+- 557% 
Myers’ Stayon _ whe dasesonceed 605%, 


Richards Mfg. Co. 
Common, 1 x $16 in., SS: % x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50, 


Special Hin , Sonee Rail. mae 
Zz Screw Rail, No, 65............ 
Gauge puter “rack, * tt, No No. 31, 

>. No, 
OR iid aehenekil “e081 0% 


Nos, 61, $3.00; 62, $3.25; 63, $3.50 
$4.00; S 75 46, $5.00; 49, No. 1, 


Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net 
Apeiens Fork & Hoe ns $ 

Lawn, ® doz,, No, 24, 2.50; No. 

BD scncnsapabubocsisnoccess eseeeste $2.25 
Cronk’s: 

Steel Garden: Champion, # doz., 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth,” $4.00; 16- 
tooth, $4.25; Ideal. #® doz., 
tooth, $3.00; 14-tooth, $3.30; 16- 
tooth, 60. 

Victor, 12-tooth, $2.25; 14-tooth, 
$2.50: 16-tooth, $2.75, 

Queen’ Ger tame, # doz., 20 ohh. 


Anticlog Lawn. We GOR. ccdcses. se $4.00 
Malleable Garden............... 70&10% 
Ideal Steel Garden, # doz.. 12 teeth, 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00 — 80% 
Kohler’s: 
Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth....#% doz. $5.00 
Lawn een, 20-tooth.. 2a m $3.00 
Lawn een, 24-tooth.... 
= = 


pore, pret. ..- es 

. 24tooth.. -® doz. 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....8 doz, $2.4 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2. 





Rasps, Merse— 
NN obentanatedntiessss« 75% 
Heller Bros.”. 5 cnaeannennine TO&5S@TI&10K5 
Liveright Bros.’ ‘Gold Medal. 70& 10@75 >, 
McCaffrey’s American Standard..... 
GK1K5Y, 
New Nicholson........0++<++«.T0&10@75%, 
See also Files, 


John Engstrom Swedish.............. $3 
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Razors-— 


CD BRIG onic a vscnnecdiginsescessed 

Fox Razors, # doz,. No, 42,) . 
$24.00; No. 44, $20.00; No. 82, >. 
Platina, $36.00. =~ 


Reels, Fishing— 


Hendryx: 
M 6,0 6, 46, B 6, M 9% M 16, 
2% A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
opulo, Nickeled Populo vi vestes ed 20% 
Aluminum, [ee Silv., Bronze,25 


BOOS TE, TER Bh... wcscvviscnccscoccvecy 20% 
3004 N, 06 N, Ne RM, G 9.......... 3% 
4N, 6 PN. 24 iN, Gia scninas 20% 


2004" P.. 38% %- 2004 PN, 3316% 
0024 N., 334%; 92081 Ne 34 
002904 BN, S547; 802 N 334%, 





986 PN, 2904 N, 974 PD 25%, 

5009 PN. 6000 N.......... 20% 

Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P. 
202 PN. 102 PR, 202 PR.......... 20% 


304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 P'N.23%°% 
Registers—List July 1, (903. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 
SND ural bile» o.cctden sap 
White Porcelain Enamel. .50€10 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 
Revolvers— 
Single Action.......... 95¢@$1.00 


Double Action, ercept 44 cal. $2.00 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . . $2.00 


MORES Nis gue ecdenecce . $4.00 
NNO 0s ces oc aoe $4.50 

Riddles, Hardware Grade 
oe. ee per doz. $2.50@ $2.75 


17 im........per doz.$2.75@$3.00 
18 in........per doz.$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 
t Lle Stnuch. 
ent. sk cass $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper ..... $1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill's Rings, per gro. boaes, 
$).60@$}.75; per doz. bores, 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, 7s“ 
55 @65¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz .85@ 95¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro.$5.50@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers. -per doz.65@70¢ 


Rivets— 

Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 

Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 
MO an cass oes ae 80@ 80610% 

Bifurcated and Tubular— 

Assorted in Boves. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bores, * onale- 
board bores, 50 count, Tin 
bores, 100 count, —. . 

Tubular, per doz, bores, 50 count, 





—; 100 count, —. 

Rollers— 

Cronk’s Stay, No, 50...............-- 
Cronk’s_ Brinkerhoff No, 

No. 56, $0.75; No, 60............$0. 
Ate MON races sas ars co evevdescbod 
Richards’ Stay 

ow rei 4 Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
oO. and Reversible No, 58. 50¢ 
ne Screw, Nos. 55 ew Disveseive 50% 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59 |; Wace dosenea 50% 
Favorite, No. 54....... Ccecececosess 60% 

Rope— 

Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and lar 
POND °F a 2% 6 eS So 1b.84%@ 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and Bye od 
Pure Cphaededseerser b.6%@7¢ 


Sisal, Hay, Hide i Bale 
Ropes, edium and Coarse: 


UNO Sah os ek cate ak 1b.7 
one, Tarred, Medium "ee 
arn: 


Pare? is ééa.a ches 614¢ 
Cotton Rope: He 


Best, %-in. and larger. 18 
Medium, Y-in. and lSrgor ae 
Common \4-in. and larger. .T¢ 
In cotta, %¢ advance. 
Jute Ro 
ae. _— 1, \%-in. and “, 


Thread, No. 2, ¥-in. and ‘up, 


b 60 09.9.0084.0n0.006.0.90 © 0:0 68 


Wire Rope— 
Galvanized ..........3T%E 
Plain eed, ae 


Repes, Hammock— 


Covert M Mfg. Co. ‘ 

Jute, 35%; Sisal Redoodeboetines onsen 
Rules 

Bowwood ........ 6060 10 


Iv oe esbvees 1 
Cha anes oa o@ssémds 
NIN <s vategeocssesdnanecteoaceanee 






OMRON. iin 2Gsithbatenberssoecsbssees 40% 
ees tases ceees e+e 2@25810% 
Miscellaneous ............... 50@50&10% 
Stephens’ Combination............. 55° 
CORTE scsoccccccevean +++ 50@50&10% 
Keuffel & Esser Co,: 
Folding, Wood............ occa 10% 
Folding, Steel... 204003344 R104 
Lae. 5 a, Sineecctavied 50&10°7 
mfkin’s Lumber,..........00.6 ont % 
0 Nut Co,: ~—? 
MOE, cicccmckcesbiacat 10% 


Ivory ....... -35&1 10&10°% 


— Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 





Saws— 

Atkins’: 

Circular ..... 45% 
EE ntdintns os 3 

Butcher Saws 

IY tila kiss akon talhinn die nal 35% 
One-Man Cross Cut...............- 40%, 
Narrow Cross Cut........:......+:. 50% 
Hand, Rip and Panel.......... 35&5% 
Miter Box and Compass.......... 40% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 45% 
WOE BACB. 6 oc... ciccswcccsvesece 40&10% 


Chapin- a Co,: 
Turning Saws and Frames.30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 


Sterling Kitchen Saws.. . 30&10&10% 
Disston's: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. 50% 
Band, 2 to *, IM; WIE. .csoversvecd 60°, 
Band, Be UP Biivescedecsdscedhqupasd 
CUM 5 onc scivitaccsoutavecenaed 
Narrow Crosecuts.........cscccccses 50 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 
Framed Woodsaws............s+.+s- 
Woodsaw Blades............c.000-- 25% 


Woodsaw Rods, 
Hand Saws, Nos, v, 99, 
WO AM TOOT, Beccscrsocsseceace 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107 
0, 00, Combination..... 
Compass, Key Hole, &c.. 
Butcher Saws and Blades. 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co,’s 





SGM CNEL, ds dbccueiescccsccnses gee 26 % 
Butcher Saws...............+... 7% Y 
Compass and Key Hole Saws, 
33% &742 % 
Framed Wood Saws........... B&T%%, 
EE. MR nnnnacsscaaenevaeeerel 12%% 
Wood Saw Blades........... 33%4&7%% 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher Baws: ..scccccscsoccescess 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades............+.+. 15&10% 


Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws..... 400108505 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@40 

Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws. 30° 





Simonds’; 
CHmONOe TI, ods cuecvteckenss ve04 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws.307% 
One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40&10 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Gowns 
Me MEG... sc scuccevecsasscenc’ 50% 
SEE ME whespsccescoanene 25@25&7 4 7, 
Butcher Saws... .ccsccccecse 35@35&7% % 
Be: BGM. s oo kasi estcue ce Bese 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand....45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. 2@B&T% % 
Wo BW ss ono segassdescccoceds W&THY, 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws............. % 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 

Concave Blades... 
Keystone Blades... 





Hack Saw Frames. 30% 
Simonds, 2%; The Best, 35%; 

WN ee ce es aed 35% 
Cc. E, Satake s & Co.’s 

Hack Saw rames, Nos, 175, ». 


408714 % 
Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 180, complete, 
410&:714% 


Goodell’s Hack Saw_ Blades... .40&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10%, 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades. ...35&5&10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades... .15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. “30& 1085 °% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% 


Sterling ee san05. me Machines, 
each, , $30.00. .10% 
Victor’ Hack — Blades, Starcbeg eel 20% 
Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 
National Hand Blades, Hang 
Frames, Power Blades.......... 40% 
Scroll— 
Barnes, We. 2. Bihevscisccics asenenes BY 
Barnes’ Scroll’ Saw Biades.. beeaeeeces _* 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw 
without boring attachesent, 
with boring attachment, 
Lester, complete, $10. 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4.00.. 


Seales— 


Union Platform, Plain $2.10 

Union Platform, Stpd . $2.20 
Chatillon’s: 

Eureka 

Favorite 

Grocers’ Trip Scales 50% 
The Standard Portables............- 40% 
The Standard R. R. d 


Scrapers— 


Bow, 1 Handle.... ‘foe eS 
Bog. 2 Handle.....doz.$2.35 
Ship... . Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 


Chapin- Stephens Co., "Box. -30@30& 10% 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot....:... «++ 60% 


Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%, $3.00@8.25; 14, 


$3.50@8.75 
Bone weet: ab aie ienae? 
an ood.... Bene 
Chapin-Stephens RS ’ 
Ta ToRi0RaIG 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point........ is 
Coach, Gimlet Point. $osse0n oe 
Hand Reit. eeeeeee - WENATIEY 
Jack Screws-- 


eteeeeeeeneeees 





Standard LTAst........2&0@7 
Millers Falls...... Pseeesecvesce 50&19& 10° 
Swett Iron Works..........sscsess 70@T5%, 


Machine— 
Cut Tread, Iron, Brass or 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 


50 50d 10% 
Fillister Head. .0@ - 100%, 


Rolled — F. “H. or R. 


DY wae as ou ba aes W.Ei0% 
F. a or R. H., Brass, Nos. 
Re, od a a a ta oe 65610% 
Set and Cap— 
pw ee Tk 1ETVEY 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
POE Danes 640.000 a0 ed 006s 25% 
Ba, We. Gab... osc MEY 
BOG. BG; COs. 00s ccs WEES Y 
Me ee ee tsk 3 sees 50€7 Y 
Fillister Hd. Cap....... 60E7 2% 
Wood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron... . .87445@. . 7, 


ae 


Round Head, Iron... .8545@.. 
Tlat Head, Brass..... 8045. .% 
Round Head, Brass. .774¢5@. «9 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@..? 
Round Head, Bronze .72\%4€5@. .7 
Drive Screws....... 871445@. . % 


Scroll Saws--— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


INNO 


Scythes— - Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 
ED so Mik 64 02» 8 $6.25@ $6.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6.50@$6.75 
Bolid Steel, Web -— Backs Pol- 
SHES a Sk wees - $7.00@ $7.25 
Bush, Weed ‘and "Bramble, 
Peeneee a8 caxwrans $6.50 @ $6.75 
Grain, Painted, Cutting Edge 
Pottahed 220005208 $8.25 $8.50 
Clipper Grain, Bronze Web, 
$8.50@$8.75 
Seeders, Raisin— 
DIR  vscice beds aione snp dahon chit 2530 % 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Fray’s weet Handles, Nos, 1, 7 iy 


16; 
milion ‘pie Adj. Tool Handles, No. | 
1, $12; No, 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Rake, Shovel and Hoe, # doz, sets, 







Bs Bo Fe vactecancéevonccsessves j 
Sets, Nail— 
Octagon ..........gr0.$3. m3 16 
aE NOG ian vidi cnvetits es paescdenes 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co..........-.+- 309 
SOS 4 canccdaciccksoneces™ # gro. $9.00 
Snell's Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 410&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40&10% 
Victor Knurled, Cup Pt....@ gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular list..........75@&10% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion . 
Adjustable 


ee s Star, 
wt Listteniacectremernspenahy fii 
Nos. 3 ond ‘ Cross Cut.. .60 

Mil 00 


ie Th Meibnas opp aeveesceseens . x 
noe 10, 7 bedbedeeuedsteed $15.60 (S 
No. 1 Old ‘styic hesone codaaiia $10.00 
BUND 1 chadascqhhinees ch ensial $16.25 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $7.50 
BOVGl, TORR cc ccrccvccssccess 8 doz. $4.59 
Taintor Positive.............. # doz. $6.75 
Shavin 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
# doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s........ o0elB% 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Pike Mfg, Co.: 
Fast cm Pocket Knife ene. 
Mowited Kitchen Sand Stone, 
Natural Grit Carving Knife {3 
Hones, # doz......0..e.ceee- $3.00 (8 


Quick ‘Cut Emery Canes. 
Knife Hones, # doz...... $1.50 

Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
TROOR, . FH DORs. co.cc ccccesnes $2.59 


Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co., 


Shaves, Spoke— 


Eureka. .50% 


EG o.ccad Vabe te cece se doz. $1.25 
DEE 6 cin Seesaw aam boas doz,. $2.00 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & x Cait... 45% 

Chapin-Stephens Co........... 30@30&10% 

Goodell’s, @ doz, $9,00.......... 15&10% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00° 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality Jap..... 70k 1085 
Best Quality Nickel... .60€1045 


Tailors’ Shears...... 40406107, 
Acme Cast Shears............. 40@40&5% 

W. H, Compton Shear Co.: 
Japan Handles, Nickel Blades, 


10&5% 

I Te wanes 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears: acnadneae 10% 
National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Fipgtet, 

60&10%; Japan Handles........ 10% 
Columbian Cutlery Co,: 

Sheep, 1900 list..............- BOK 19&5% 

IIs cddkncrscacndvotocasdensvece 50&10% 

Horse or Mule........ cccccccee ION 
J. Wiss & Sons Co 

Test Quality ea Lb encadeseeséd 60&10% 

Best Quality Nickeled.......... 50&10%/ 

FRIES cinadecsscerepcntéciabcmmntys ” 


Tinners’ Snivs- 


Stecl Blades........ 10%, 
Steel Laid Blades... - 50810% 
Acme Cast Snips.............. 40@45&5% 
W. H. Compton Shear Co., Forged 
Cheek - TRA rsievisincnctevieonctses 35%, 





Forged Handles, Steel Blades, 


Ber- 
Th” idncand is egemebadarcidencsecctanes 50% 
ee ere 40% 

oe & Griffin Mfg, Co.’s 6% to 

We PEAS da bne s acénthstentecct<6ia 33%&74°; 
National Cutlery Co,’s Forged Steel. 507, 
oe SNIPS. ......-0eeeeeee-s senses 0? 

S. & W. Forged Handles, Be . 
Pw. SE Usha dualatideheesas< dneded oe 50% 

J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 
Wises Forged Steel.......cccccoce. 3% 
Pruning Shears— 

W. H, Compton Shear Co., Dropped 
Forged I I ae 35% 
Cronk’s Hand Shears.............- 33% 7 


Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .33%%, 


Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook | 

and Saw, # doz, $18.00........... % 

Disston’s Pruning Hook only, # 

ee Cans cacvaindstdechies secense 25% 
T. Henry Mfg, Co.: 

‘Pruning aneaes. all grades ieaagls 40% 
B., Gy: Be Wes Giteiscth ciesescecses 406102 
Columbian "Gusless Co.: 

Hedge, Wilcut Brand........... 60&10% 

Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand, 

60&10% 

Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
SRA cinbancakesuud otacdunsccsae’ 40% 
eS SO ee eee 15% 

Sliding Shutter— 
Ec cn ccsbdaiite sav encckebous 40% 
Pe - ME,. Rccanspedicescosieneeccecud 15% 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ GO&5% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Qualigey 


rye Shells, Empty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 oetby 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme bape 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 2 gauge; 


Ideal, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 


TOO BRO, oo.0cckevinncecesest 25&5% 
Union, League, 10 and 12 gauge, 
ER cs 1 nan0ddcrteaneneionses 25% 


New Climax, Defiance, 10. 12, 14, 
16 and 20 enuee; Climax, M4, 16 
OG FP BIR s cccdeecctcctesnncctecee 20% 
Challenge, "Samah, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 

and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. -20% 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade.......... 405% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
oe as. eee 4oee106610% 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co, 
New Club, Black Powders......... 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders. 40.85% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders, 40&10&10% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10% 
8 eer aes 40% 


Shingles, Metal— Per 8q. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.; 





Galv, 
$6.00 
6.25 
6.50 
Wheeling pment Co. : 
Dixie, 14 x 2 in....$4. 05 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 4 in.. 4.5 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.25 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


PN wie 66 decewe per key.$4.10 
BE i ve ocizes -.+-per keg.88.85 
Burden’s, all sizes............ # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag 
OOS BR, us ov. 0 ib aaietace $1.70 
Drop, B and larger........ 1.95 
MEE. wc k°% iets 3: 0lack beck 60 ated 1.95 
i Ee ee Ee Te 1.95 
NE Sad dca 4 44040 > echins ee 2.30 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List. ETA HE10% 
Avery Stamping Co................. 

Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle........ $2.50 @ $2.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle. 
$2.65 @ $2.90 

Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation, gro.... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 


Sifters, Ash— 
Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co., 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, 


Acme 
$3.25; 
$39.00 
Sieves, Seamiese Metallic 
r——Per dozen. 
Mesh 


aeiaeas 15 16 18 20 
Iron Wire....81.05 1.05 1.10 120 


Tinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested. 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 

Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $9.90@0.95 

Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 

Mesh 2), Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted. Standard list: 
12 2 12 to 22 & 96 in......60% 


20 x 24 to 24 2 50 in...... 50% 
24 2 60 to 2h w@ 120 in.....30% 
na TE TINE, oc cnsodesccnegecseves 60% 


NOTE.—There is not entire form: 
tn lists used by jobbers, = ty 


Skeins, wea 
Caet Iron..... + NOR 
| Eee eiianaiemmme RE: 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipment. 


gd OE 504 10%, 
Eureka, Daeaocttod Notalesa.. 
6047 tens. 


Victor A, Noiseless .60£4 tens £5% 
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Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 


eae 40@ 404 10%, 
Covert Mfg, Co. 
Derby, 25%; Wesites: 30&2% ; Yankee 
Roller, 30&2% 


High Grade, 40% ; OO as <060a08 40% 
EE Wicd a chscve sce deeds cancgbcadsce 3% 
Snaths— 

Grass Scythe.........: 50 M5045 % 


Snips, Tinners— see Sicars. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....... 506 10G 6045 % 
CE Ne wine Khe a's Bd we 6 60@ 60410 7%, 
International Silver Co: 
Be RN BIOD, o ccenccneceseces 410&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William re 
Ses 50&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............. 60% 
Wm. Kogers & Son........... UK 10% 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ 6060S % 
Tinned Iron— 
cs 54 @ pees eae per gro .50@55¢ 
eae per cro .$0.90@$1.00 
Atlas Mfg. Co,: 
Tea Spoons, @ gro........... 50 ¢ @55¢ 
Table Spoons, ® gro........ $0, 90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 40% 
I MESURE Scnaveddewedancdes sas 40&10% 
SN MEIEED, «5d% dvacuddaedreatgtsonenene 20 
Pullman Door and Gate............. 10% 
a See eee 40410 
St - UUM tos nach setinkedsebedsvas eae 35% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in.......... # doz, $1,00 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


rh in. and Wider: Per 100 1b. 
DO cs ene ds wba < » $4.75@ $5.00 
Half Bright. . $4.75 $5.00 
MEME as ao.0 Coatnkws $5.25@ $5.50 


Painted Seat Springs: 
Ig @ 2 @ 2%6....per pair. 45 @47¢ 
14 23 @ 28....per pair. 68@i71¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
American Foundry & Mfg. Co,: 


Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; Na- 
ME CU MN «cs. deus cacococess $12.00 
IID cviuhinddints taenenedenee 25@30% 
Philadelphia No. 1, @ doz, $12; No. 
2, $15; No, 3, $20 Wale cbetcesecoees % 
Squares— 


Nickel plated. . | List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron.\ sd0@s0d10% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 


ee Gk 10k WHGTY 
fron Hdl. Try Squares and 1T- 
WOOO S66 cen: 40c€ 10@ §€ 10.610 % 


Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60 & 10%; Iron 
Stock and Bevel................- 15% 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


ONS sade ab e-as 3 doz. $1.00 
Good Grade........... doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz . $0.75 1.00 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
Victor, ST EDaecbedadckesdvenstouvend $9.00 
Staples— 
Barbed: Blind....... 85L5EA85E 10% 
Electricians’ ...... 80610410085 g 


Fence Staples, Polished, $2.05; 
Galvanized 


per Ib. 34G3i4¢ 
Steels, Butchers'’— 


eat de 30% 
asics seating 2s 0. 30% 


Steelyards—._.. - 80@ 30.10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ..... - 50@504 10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. 25°2 
Derby Screw Plates.......000000000..35 %, 
Green River.............. 
Lightning Screw Plate 
Little | Giant 





Stoners, Che ery— 


ee weeees 25@36% 
Stones, Axe— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Axe Stones (all 
Yo thst ends cubwidtn des. 6 anc 33% % 


Glass Cutters’ Stones— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Glass Cutters’ Stones 


and Supplies eubennetndeonscecddcseed 40% 
Stones, Oil, &c.— 

Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: 

Arkansas St. No. 1 . ee } 


1, 3 to 5% in, $2, 
Arkansas St. No. ws ws to 8 in. 5. 
Arkansas Sli Wea niin ated 
Lily White Sekine. 4 to 8 in. 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8in.. 
Washita St., ae 4to8in.. 
Washita St., 2, 4to8in.. 
Lily White Sine bith hea Cees Sauer 
Rosy Red Slips..... 
Washita Slips, Extra 
Washita Slips, No, 1.. 
Washita Slips, No. _ --- -40¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list).. 33% % 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit 410% 


® 


sea ati 
AVSIISABS SE 
33% % 






gees 
>. 


= . i badehuas wis 
uickcu mery Rubbing Brick ae 
eee No. 1 Rear ® vii 
Hindostan No. t Small..®@ th 10¢ 
oe Oil Stones, Extra. 5 a 


Cement een eeee 



















































7i2 THE IRON AGE February 25, 1909 
Serene Ramee Tinware— of ye ty 4 oo. ‘an In lots jese, than one keg cal 

Pike Co. Sta d, Japanned and Pieced, sold ° — er Ib.; 5-10. bores uad 

Black k Diam 8. 8.. Zee a2. } wary qunenaliy at net prices, ——, "Jaw, Machinisis’..... 02 to’ tet. ji a 
Lamoille 8. 8......... le : » HONG JaW, MACHINISLS ..... fe 

White Mountain 8.'8.@ gro. $9.50 | Tire Benders, Upsetters,&o, | Hollands’: y | Bednd neon th haps, 9n00 
Green Mountain 8. 8.@ gro. $7.00 See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. ew 40@ 4085 % 100 fb. disct.: in 100 kegs. add 

Extra Indian Pond 8.8.#@ gro. $8.00 Cc ras ree a. re 10¢ net # 100 ; in 5 or 10 

No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.@ gro, $7.50 Tools—Coopers’— Lewis Tool Co. ne ; in 5 or ) 

2 nese 0, 5.00 's0 | L. & I, J. White............. 20@2LK5", Adjustable Jaw..................0.-- 30% boxes, add 50¢ net @ 100 m; 

No, 2 Indian P’ er >2 M “h. 50% : S in 1 & boxes, add $1.00 net # 

Leader Red End 5S. 8. # gro. $5.00 ise Haying— a, eo 50%; Solid Jaw........ 50% 100 & . 

Quick Cut Emery 00 (8 | Myers’ Hay ee eis chvecK a) : - 

ure Corundum... 00 ‘eo 2 MIO 6 ons sdennendon ces cave svsessand 40% Cast Washers— 

Crescent 00 ; Ice Tools— r arallel per silin aitinan genswdagdecocese 15% | Over \%4-inch, barrel lots. 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8.80 Gifford-Wo0d Co,,........+.sseeeceees 15% Perfect, 157, ; Lightning Grip...... 15% per 1b. 14@1%¢ 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.00 Miniature— — . fas vasrrscashnen sete teseeces 3% Wedges— 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat.$13.20 J Smith & Hemenway Co.’s, David- Tera alls Oval Slide Pattern .60&10% Oil Finish y, 

Balance of 1907 list 33%%. as i 345 son, # doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50; oo nan: Regulars. 2@25% MBN... 2.200 1b., 24 @2%¢ 

Lectro, (Artificial), # go. $12.00. * | Gold aati avidbesesedel $2.00 Vuleat‘s sc. :@6% | Weights—Hitching-. 

AT eeg ta Une ees pobaee a a : oe 

Lightning (Artificial), @ a. ew —— << haw Tools... .35&5% — ca poe iar ite nape 

Spewercteresser2er re ye © Simond’s Improved.................334% Rock Isl dake poy ae me 

Stoppers, Bottle— Simonds’ Crescent....................3 Oe | Secoikee SL 339 Per net ton....... $19.50 @ $21.00 
Victor Bottle Stoppers.....- # gro. $9.00 _ Ship— PENI, Nodes cctcincndachsscucbttane 33% % Wheels, Corundum and 

St iii ic aie Bs ie Sas. carci cevnctiersch 5% _ Saw Fillers __ Emery— 

’ oon 15&10% Torches— Deen's . and Guide, z. Pike Mfg. Co., Corundum, 65%; 
Morriit's, @ doz, No. 1, $10.0... 2% Hammers, Engine, ® doz.......... $1.80 | portection Saw ng — i 6h | EMery .....-.0.eeeseeeseseevereneeers 15% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50.......ccseeees Transom Lifters— MRRGMI, be cudeinics sease Ohad ta Gee coke 60% 4 enine: = ell— en: tle 

Door— See Lifters, Transom. wit we cod Workere— $3.00; 1i-in., $i 43. ae 

Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 50@50&10% Traps—F ly — -" ae Md Mt a Co, easel Te A 

; Plane— f Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., man’s or Mines Hci Snes ee % meet nee Wie See 

Chapin-Stevens Co........++sseeeeeees 20% $1.15@$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 oi Solid Jaw Woodworkers’... 60% ete os : 26 108 7Y%4% 
Straps— Box-— Harper, Champion or Paragon, nese? ise Co.: taht eh lia ° 

eg = Saeed . ghtning Gri 15%; Perfect....15% 1G. ..iv sabe Bede Vocb 10610 % 

Acme Eechossed, cand late. mamas Z doz., wr alee Womap & Gordon's Quick Action 6 ea. Ahi, 2 are ne naTee 

Cary’s Universal, case lots... 10% 3 3 E — in in., $7.00; 14 in 00, ee 0. & o's «oe owen TTT 4% 

Imitation Oneida........ 75@10% ani 
hers, Carpet— cee Miscellaneous— Galvanized 

a ry l Points. .doz.55¢ OUEOEID «anos sonessesrnceceserentes 50&5% | Fulton Machine & Vise Co., Com- 610 OD... cceceeeeess 72 10% 
Cast Iron, Steel Po Hawley & Norton................. 65&10%, nati : ° =6 

ll Steel ‘Socket. . .doz.$2.00@2.25 | Victor 54 10 MONROE TDR evcocsocsnssdsccccsence 70% fe eer ee 7241065 % 
A ee oc: EME epecesearesssvenserss vase T9@IS& oe Holland’s Combination Pipe. .6u@60&5% 15 to 16 72% sete 
Excelsior —, aud Ta on 20% any Canis JUMP....0000 wee Massey’s Quick Action Pipe 40° 1? to 18 ect eheperes (e720 

mer Combined, 4 oz., $6.00....20% | Stop MN sos. Sescotxopsententsshnseved Yo Parker’s Combination Pipe: of TT TO Wi weerrccnvcccens 

= Tree Trap.. aes hits ies MR eciedasd 60% or. 19 to 26....... yidiae % 

Stuffers, ae NONI nrcterenpevvorte-s coterie iatsdew, |“ grpticg, 0%; et Series, 6065%; NO | 97 10 $6.....2002202! adda 
eS rs ee LTE Mouse and Rat-- Rock Island Pipe...............c.+++ 25% | Coppered: 

National Specia-ty Co., list ee ir Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, WwW s ro in eee decceseres er 

Aepktbacépeseeaehaeneensahaten 30&5% 12 : 0 b O66 0s Be be 06's 3 

P., % Os MED, -nasbgekind 49&10&5° | Mouse, Round or Square Wire, ’ ads— Price per M. 15 to 18........4.. 654104 104 10 7 

Sweepers, Carpet— se i. es doz .85G90¢ S > £ o-. ere rere = 2 = 2 awe ehes ooh * faeeeing 
’ arty French Rat and Mouse Traps 5 “aap SPS 6 btwn oes se | pel 10, 56.. +... eee 7. f 

Goshen Sweeper Co.: Per doz. (Genuine), @ doz.: B. SS eee ry voce |S Tinned: 
yg ele RR $7.00 | Crate lots. Smalllots, | B. F.7..... 2222222220) 7 oS wae oy Sere 6% 106 10% 
Superfine ..........sesseeeeeeeeeees 26.00 No, 1, Rat......... $11.50 $14.50 | P. 7, 1 OS ee ee $100) BTM rc wi ete sn 15%¢ 1b., base 
Wa festhe ~ 0ciscvnscccscepccccccevvese 24.00 i,t. Uiedensakes 75 $6.50 > “\aer -| = 
Select, Nickeled wee» 22.00 No, 3%. Rat 4°70 $5.25 Po ey BOO EE... 5 0k on 123) & | Copper. .......00% 15} Ae ib., base 

ats bias Gal ar" ee Ne Pr Mouie $2.25 $00 | 2. E-, 8 FRET seb docks vikale 1.50 Cast — ob pees 50% 

t i Nickeled.......$2 7 nimal Trap Co i oole ire— 

— yueen. , Nickel Nickeled.. 25.00 Out 0” Sight, Mouse, #@ doz $0.60 | Ely’s B. F.,11 and ery $1.70 1.75 Annealed and Tinned.%5 75410 

Menach, Spm E | QUE Sk, Mal, aoe | Bye a8 to Bon 8800838 | Bruen nd Copper. toga 
gieneker Metal Stamping Co.: Easy Set, Rat, @ doz............ ‘85 Ware, hnthane Retailers’ Assortments, 190 + 

Model E, Sanitaire............+++ 6x —. o 6Sight Chockers, @ doz. Cast Iron, Hollow— Wire Clothes Line, See we 
Bireator”Maictic, “Nicksied: "31.00 | Oue 0" Sight, ‘Pin, Bicie."W'done | ypwe, Molo Ware: 4 | Wire Picture Cord, see Cord 

Streator Conqueror, Japanned.. 22.00 MEENA: <iudanunviveboccaseussceckunion jie oe 5065 % as Bright Wire Goods— 

NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers gire Trowels— Plain or Unground........ 60% B — Wir aa » baled ooetoe 
py me rebates from ts price: 50¢ | Disston Brick and Pointing........ 5% Country Hollow Ware, per 100 rass Wire Goods....... 90440 

r dozen on three-dozen | a Per | Disston Piastering.................... 20% Ibs $2.75@83.00 Brass Cup and Shoulder wee 
fozen on Fans $2 per dozen On | Disston “ Standard Brand” andGar- | apne pitty wt! 

ten dozen lots. White Enameled Ware: a. 

SA MNES. cc sacickonciescesderescs 30% --y,7 | Wire Cloth and Netting” 
acks, Finishing Nails, Kohler’ eae Gorden Trowels, # gro., —— — so ceccese 65.£10% | Galvanized Poultry Netting, 
5 in. in ; - 
&c. Never-Break, Forged Steel Garden Tinned and Turned..... $5€10% | gereen Cloth és her he 5% 
American Carpet Tacks. —?-? wels, in bulk, net # gro, $5.50 OE io cacao ahi 45610% astend , 
ry is 4 Gen. tenes 2 00 : > © sy. ft.; Painted, $1.35; Gal- 

American Cut Tacks. : ee BB. .--+ 00. gro. $6, See also Pots, Glue. vanized, $1.95 ‘Mesh, Bronz 

Swedes’ Cut Tacks... .904. % Woodrough & McPariin, Plastering.23% a hamealed a jo; 14 Mes ronze 

oer arene 3 = -pushe, Woreheunshe.— Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 316% | Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 

ecevenen ee é & , Biock Co, ; AN-BE wees ne eeeeeeececeeseeeee ee QOKIN% | 100 ft. rolls, 24 to 43 in. wide 

T'a0ks.. 250.2% 9E35O—7 New York Pattern. I Cl SDE: SS vanthnes esate 7 9 
Frimmere Tacks..... 9es0a—% Western, Patteru. . Lave ca wetaeees Enameled. aaa Nos. 2, per ie iesh $2.75 
9 ndy Trucks....... rear _— + DE. 4s 
Bill. Posters” sad eave Tacke, Grocery «oo .-- + eee eeeeeen es # doz $15.00 Galvanieud 7, Kettle > zee, F and 5 Mesh.......$3.00 
90d MeKimer Srahs... wana —_, net ae iach. “— - wy 8 4 ~ ; ~— peas sete ye - $3.25 
A el Stove Trucks........ oz $18.50 oe 2 ese 38 08. 7 and 8 Mesh....... $3.75 

Hungarian Nails........ —% T w Each ..... 45¢ S0€ 65¢ 65¢ 

Finishing Nails......... a ubs, ash— Steel Hollow Ware— Wire, Barb—Ssee 7rade Report 

Trunk and Clout Nails. isd =§ M'for'e list, price per gross. Avery Stamping Co. : Wrenches— 

NOTE.— The above prices are for dintsieiia a $67 $79 an eons 10d Neves-Break Spiders and Grid- Agricultural ... .80€10@8061045% 
Siraight Weights, 2 ™% SND -cneeialitnin Riba siibiantnne teed &10% | Alligator or Orocodile.70¢10@75% 
Miscellaneous— ae Steele Teed ens Scotch, | Bagter Pattern S Wrenches, 
Double Pointed Tacks, a ¥ gale, Tnatonnnae Steel Siew Pans. Siew Pots, etc. Drop ESS Mapes 

s@ ° GRCCIBIMOT ncn ccc cccccccccccccvcsces ewer 

Se also Nails, — No. 9, 4% and \%-Ib. Balls .21@23¢ Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.:  =—_s | ACME 2.2... eee eeeeeeecsceeses ener 1& 10%, 

Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— | No. 22, 4 and % Id. Balls. 19@si¢ | Solid Steel Spiders and ‘Grid. Alligator Calle 104; Ball Ung. 107 
Wilson & Friend Co.: No. 18, % and %4-lb. Balle. 16@18¢ | golid Steel Ketties.............1608&5% Adjustable §, 4085%; Adjustable | 
Gal, Gasoline Oil No. 24, % and \& -Ib. a. 40&5°%; Briggs Pattern, 40% ; 
30 25 $3.00 b%@i%¢ | _Warmers, Foot— Gonsbination Bet La 
60 50 $4.00 No. 36, 4 and %4-lb. Balls. 15@17¢ Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone....40@40&10% Steel Handle Nut.............. 

110 $5.00 $5.7 Chalk Line, Cotton 14-1b. Washboards bination Black....... seeeees ano 
Tapes, Measuring ied a Se -2h@29¢ | No. en goede Pattern........... eeecees wert 

American Assce’ Skin.. - 50 _—. Megs, 6, 9, 12 and ° one op Brese King, Single Surface. | Coes, Genuine Kuife Hai. aoaioasas? 

Patent Leather... ~ BIGIESZ | 80 GOS. wwe wenn n nnn ne BYQMIVE | UPON Back... .cccceseerccseeeeenees Coes’ Genuine Steel Hal...40&10&5&5% 

—White Hen, Spiral = 9 

ial... enut¥elndcanta nas Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ib. ee. oe. | Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40410&54&57 

Ghat OMAR | mee ite MG | tg i sg |e Sone Nami Hae 
eure _ a y ilated Back............ bi » 4 -- ° 
Favorite, Ass Skin......... 40&10@50% %-. Balls. +220. 19GB 172_Our 1 Single Zinc,” Soa Coes’ ** Mechanics meee 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... American 8- Ply Hemp, 1-lb SRIOEE “sseovseedesboccsinensocsacheaeee PMMA coc. <. 

DH HABEK1O% NE 626 oe cece ors 18144@ 16¢ | 122—Soap Saver, Single Zinc, Iron | Gem Pocket” 

Metallic and Steel, lower, list, 35@ India, «Ply Hemp, 14-1. Balls, Top, golh Decnalias sats ibuckes ankitiind $3. 

35&5%; Pocket, 35@35&5%. Balls (Spring Twine).. .744@9¢ | 0—Northern Queen, Single Zine, 

Lufking: India 8-P’iy Hemp, 1-lb. Balis Perforated, Open Back........... $3.00 | “Gase l0ts...........csccceeeseeees 50&10°% 
Metalli 7 @9¢ a Carers o. Ventilated Back $280 ms than case. tots 50% 

i. Sing ext 80 | weeSs than case lots.............4.. % 
India °-Ply Hemp, 1-10. Balls, 160—Banner Globe, Single Zine, a “Ss | > pened Special 50% 
ocket T@Ri4¢ | tilated Back....-..........0000ce+e- it | Soe eee ene ike ane 

Steel .........0.-seseeeeeeeeees 2, 3. 4 and 5-Ply Jute, 161. 5i—Peerless, Double Zinc, Spring | Solid Handles, P., 8. & W..50&10%: 
Wiebusch & Hilge’ ES 66 cee ge inate 9@11¢ ProtectOr ...-..-.+s.seecesseererers $3.7 NOME cc acct sais oe scank 5081085 % 

Chesterman’s ‘Metallic, No, 34L, Mason Line. Linen, 1b. Bis. 47¢ 56—Red Cross, Double Zinc, Swing Standard Nipple Mfz fo 

etc. oveceescececcolessecsssseetee ses 3% No. 265 Mattress, ¥, and % Ib. BPORNCIOE  .nccvessrasesestcosavecscos Chain....... a 50% 

Chesterman’s Steel, No. 10381, 4 17—North Star, Solid Zinc, Swing Gwants Wrench Go: 

GUN - send ubkny cacao EE %% | Balls, according to quality, RE nore suks tants cascareninbe $3, Uwanta Special, Iron Handle 

Teeth, Harrow— 30@60¢ | 197—Jewel, Single Zinc. Pail Size.$1.25 . 40610857 

’ Wool, $ to 6 ply....B6¢; A 7%%¢ | St. Louis Washboard Co. Other Wrenches. ; 

Steel Harrow Teeth lain or TENCNES......0eececccccccsee 50% 

headed inch P ; Ben Hur, Brass, Open Back...... $2.50 | Vnican and Agrippa Chain....... 50% 
eaded, *<-inch and _ larger tes Brass Key, Open Back............ $2.75 | Whitaker Machinists’............. 0810 

Ol. ee Ces sca awn oe $2.55 @$2.80 Solia ae 60@60610% Washers—Leather,Axle— | Wizard Adjustable Ratchet......... 50% 

Thermometers— eee ae a errr F 90G90E 10%, Fruit Jar— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange. | atnot Machifene!— Patent ..............90@9045% | Beni, P. Forbes, Triumph, ® gro 
Datry, eco tecs ax e .. 30@35% Simpson's Adjustable Daw abuetnneeel 40% Cott: % 1 1% 1% inch. eee Se econ onnoh see ng 80 
Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire— | Standard .....0..000..0000IIN. 40% 9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 1h¢ per boz. rought Goods— 

Stente t SN tii sigs hs oi dakieck eat BY Iron or Steel— Sta ag Hooks, &c., list March 

Monitor. Cross Head, domeeee | Cannas Haw. Co,  WAby:, | Rize holt... 5-10 94 3 96 94 SSNS Sere ener 

, Fisher & Norris Douhic Screw. net, Washers. . . .$4.90 $.00 2.70 2.50 2.30 ine 


Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 


each Nos, 2 $19.50: 3. $16.00; 4, 
$20.50; 5, $27.00; 6, $32.00. 


The above prices are based on 
$6.50 off list. 


(Cask lots at mill.) 
Sheet..........per 100 1b., $7.00 





For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 











